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FOREWORD 


One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  local  historical  society 
is  that  of  preserving  the  history  of  cities,  villages,  towns  and  counties. 
In  this  work  the  residents  of  a  locality  are  probably  best  equipped  to 
give  the  details  of  events  which  escape  the  notice  of  the  general  his- 
torian. These  local  narratives  are  frequently  presented  in  addresses 
before  the  assemblages  of  local  historical  societies,  and  unless  they  are 
preserved  by  printing  they  are  lost  to  posterity. 

Some  of  our  county  historical  societies  have  very  admirable  repu- 
tations for  the  excellent  work  which  they  have  done  in  presei'ving 
these  addresses  on  the  local  history.  Others  have  seemingly  paid  little 
attention  to  their  preservation  v.iih  the  result  that  much  historical 
material  is  not  available  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  look  up  the  his- 
tory of  a  given  locality. 

For  many  years  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  has  is- 
sued its  publications  and  it  is  in  them  that  so  much  material  may  be 
found  relating  to  the  history  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  society  has  continued 
its  practice  of  issuing  the  addresses  which  were  delivered  before  it. 
In  the  present  volume  the  reader  will  find  not  only  papers  on  general 
topics  but  will  find  some  articles  which  concern  particular  portions  of 
the  county's  history.  Such  are  to  be  mentioned  in  "The  History  of 
the  Yale  Lock,"  "Agriculture  in  Herkimer  County,"  "How  Farmers  Work- 
ed and  Lived  in  the  40's,"  "Earliest  Herkimer  and  Fort  Herkimer  His- 
tory," "Presentation  of  World  War  Relics,"  "Presentation  of  the  Colors 
of  the  81st,  New  York  Veteran  Volunteers,"  "History  of  the  Town  of 
Fairfield,"  and  others. 

If  a  preference  were  to  be  expressed,  it  certainly  would  be  in 
favor  of  having  the  large  bulk  of  the  papers  along  the  lines  of  those 
just  mentioned.  We  should  endeavor  in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  to  leave 
the  publication  of  articles  on  the  general  history  of  the  State,  or  the 
history  of  our  own  country  and  that  of  other  countries,  to  publications 
which  cover  the  general  field  rather  than  the  local.  Herkimer  County 
is  so  rich  in  subjects  for  detailed  investigation  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  far  afield  to  find  abundant  material  for  investigation. 

JAMES  SULLIVAN, 

State  Historian. 


ULYSSES  SIMPSON  GRANT. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  HENRY  JARED  COOKINHAM  OF  UTICA, 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  March  11,  1916. 

In  his  book  entitled,  "Representative  Men,"  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
defines  a  great  man  as  follows: 

"I  count  him  a  great  man  who  inhabits  a  higher  sphere  of  thought, 
into  which  other  men  rise  with  labor  and  difficulty;  he  has  but  to 
open  his  eyes  to  see  things  in  a  true  light,  and  in  large  relations; 
whilst  they  must  make  painful  corrections,  and  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on 
many  sources  of  error." 

Is  Emerson's  definition  of  a  great  man  really  correct?  He  says, 
"A  great  man  inhabits  a  sphere  of  thought  into  which  other  men  rise 
with  labor  and  difficulty."  But,  we  ask  do  other  men  ever  rise  to  in- 
habit the  same  sphere  of  thought  that  great  men  inhabit?  Inspired 
by  the  lofty  example  of  great  men,  the  ordinary  man  may  approach, 
but  he  never  can  inhabit  the  same  sphere  of  the  really  great  man.  Who, 
among  the  most  faithful  students  of  art,  has  risen  to  inhabit  a  sphere 
of  thought  with  Michael  Angelo  or  RalTael?  WTiat  student  of  poetry 
has  risen  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Shakespeare  or  Milton?  Who 
has  stepped  within  the  charmed  circle  inhabited  by  Wagner,  when  he 
heard  for  the  first  time,  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin  or  the  Pilgrim's 
Chorus  of  Tannhauser?  No,  great  men  inhabit  a  sphere  of  thought 
into  which  other  men  never  enter. 

Doubly  true  is  this  with  the  great  warrior.  He  sees  the  battle 
raging  with  its  charges  and  counter-charges,  and  hears  the  shouts  of 
victory  before  the  war-cry  is  sounded  or  the  wager  of  battle  is  cast. 
He  has  the  power  to  change  his  methods,  his  plan  of  attack  or  defense 
in  a  moment.  His  comprehensive  mind  grasps  a  multitude  of  facts 
and  conditions,  and  draws  an  instantaneous  conclusion  that  may  in- 
volve the  fate  of  a  dynasty  or  of  a  nation.  So  was  it  with  the  great 
warrior  who  is  the  subject  of  consideration  today — Ulysses  Simpson 
Grant.  He  was  born,  neither  to  wealth  nor  poverty,  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
Clearmont  County,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822.  He  was  the  son  ot  Jesse  Grant 
and  Hannah  Simpson.  He  belonged  to  the  eighth  generation  of  the 
family  in  this  country.  The  founder  of  this  family,  in  America,  was 
Matthew  Grant,  who  settled  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1630. 
Their  patriotic  impulse  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  members  of 
the  family  took  part  in  all  the  wars  between  the  colonies,  the  states 
and  ti>cir  enemies,  from  the  time  the  ancestor  settled  on  the  American 
continent. 
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Jesse  Grant  removed  with  his  family  from  Mount  Pleasant  to 
Georgetown,  Ohio,  in  1823.  The  boy,  Ulysses,  attended  the  subscrip- 
tion schools,  as  there  were  no  public  schools  in  that  locality  at  that 
early  day.  He  also  learned  the  work  upon  a  farm,  and  became  an  ex- 
pert in  the  handling  of  horses,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  During 
the  winter  of  1836-7  he  attended  a  select  school  at  Maysville,  Kentucky, 
and  the  next  winter  at  Ripley,  Ohio.  He  was  fond  of  athletic  sports  and 
was  a  leader  among  his  youthful  companions. 

Two  incidents  in  his  early  life  give  evidence  of  a  trait  of  char- 
acter which  later  was  exceedingly  important  to  himself  and  to  the 
nation.  When  a  boy  he  attended  a  circus,  and  in  the  ring  was  a  trained 
mule,  which  no  one  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  ride.  He  volunteered 
to  try,  but  was  soon  thrown  by  the  mule.  He  threw  off  his  coat  and 
hat  and  said:  "I  want  to  try  again."  Then,  locking  his  legs  around 
the  mule's  neck  and  taking  hold  of  the  animal's  tail,  he  remaincii  on 
the  mule's  back;  and,  amid  the  roars  of  laughter  in  the  audience,  he 
was  declared  victorious. 

Another  incident:  About  this  time  the  officials  of  the  county 
where  he  lived  built  a  jail  of  logs.  His  father  sent  the  boy  to  draw- 
logs  from  the  woods  to  the  site  of  the  jail.  Later,  he  went  to  see  what 
progress  was  made,  and  he  found  that  the  boy  was  drawing  logs  that 
it  took  se\eral  men  to  lift.  He  inquired  who  assisted  in  loading  the 
logs,  and  was  surprised  to  earn  that  no  one  assisted  bis  son.  He  then 
went  to  the  woods  to  learn  how  the  boy  placed  the  logs  upon  the  wagon. 
He  found  that  the  logs  had  been  drawn  over  an  upturned  tree  in  such 
a  way  that  one  end  extended  some  distance  up  in  the  air  over  the 
tree;  that,  the  boy  then  backed  ihe  wagon  under  this  end  of  the  log. 
then  hitched  a  chain  to  the  log,  and  with  the  horses,  draw  it  over  upon 
the  wagon.  The  boy  evidently  believed  in  the  adage:  "Do  what  you're 
told,  never  ask  for  help,  and  accomplish  wiiat  you  undertake." 

Through  the  influence  of  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  Representative  in 
Congress,  at  that  time,  he  was  appointed  to  West  Point  Military  .\cad- 
emy  in  l&li9.  He  says,  he  did  not  desire  to  go  to  West  Point,  nor  to 
become  a  soldier;  and,  during  the  first  two  years  hoped  that  something 
would  occur  to  enable  him  to  obtain  an  honorable  discharge.  He  also 
says  he  was  not  studious  when  there,  but  read  many  books.  He  excelled 
in  mathematics,  but  gave  little  attention  to  languages  and  some  other 
studies,  and  graduated  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine.  There 
are  but  few  incidents  of  interest  in  his  career  while  at  West  Point. 
Perhaps,  two  are  worthy  of  mention.  He  was  noted  as  being  the  l>est 
horseman  at  the  Academy;  and,  to  illustrate  this,  ou  an  occasion  when 
a  number  of  eminent  men  \isited  the  Academy,  he  was  called  ui)on  to 
exhibit  his  skill.  In  this  exhibition  his  horse  cleared  the  bar-  at  six 
feet,  which  is  the  record  high  jump  for  war-horses  to  tire  present  day. 
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On  another  occasion  his  classmates  had  procured  an  enormous 
watch  which  contained  a  very  loud  alarm.  It  was  handed  about  until 
just  as  the  class  went  into  a  recitation,  it  fell  into  Grant's  hands.  To 
conceal  it  he  put  it  inside  his  coat.  He  was  called  to  the  blackboard. 
He  solved  his  example  and  turned  to  make  the  explanation  when  the 
alarm  sounded.  His  face  did  not  change  expression,  and  the  instructor, 
thinking  the  sound  came  from  outside  the  room,  ordered  the  door  shut. 
Then  the  noise  was  louder,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  professor. 
•  Although  the  room  was  in  an  uproar,  Grant  stood  impassive  until  the 
noise  ceased  and  then  began:  "As  I  was  about  to  remark."  Little  did 
the  puzzled  professor  think  that  the  disturbing  element  was  concealed 
within  the  bosom  of  the  future  commander  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

After  graduating  in  1843  he  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Infantrj- 
as  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  and  went  with  the  regiment  to  Jefferson 
Barracks  near  St.  Louis. 

It  was  while  located  here  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
sister  of  his  class  and  room-mate,  F.  T.  Dent,  and  this  cultured  lady 
afteru'ard  became  his  wife.  He  had  no  desire  to  remain  in  the  army,  but 
rather  desired  the  assistant  professorship  of  mathematics  at  West  Point. 

The  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  had  be- 
come serious  in  1844,  and  the  Fourth  Regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
frontier.  At  this  time  Grant  was  suffering  from  a  cough  which  presaged 
consumption  and  his  friends  were  alarmed,  as  other  members  of  the 
family  had  died  of  this  disease.  His  outdoor  life  at  Camp  Salubrity, 
undoubtedly,  aided  much  in  restoring  him  to  health.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Corpus  Christi.  While  attempt- 
ing to  leave  a  steamer  in  the  harbor  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  fall, 
head  foremost,  of  about  twenty-five  feet  into  the  water.  At  Corpus 
Christi,  an  army  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  men  under  General 
Taylor,  was  assembled.  Grant  was  with  the  army  and  was  here  pro- 
moted to  full  second  lieutenant.  This  little  army  advanced  to  the 
Mexican  border  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  here  a  portion  of  the  American 
Army  was  attacked  by  Mexicans.  The  Mexican  War  had  begun,  and  on 
May  8th  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  fought.  Then  followed  the  battle 
of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  In  both  battles  Grant  took  part.  General 
Taylor  then  with  his  army  advanced  to  .Monterey.  During  the  battle 
there  Grant  volunteered  to  'Tun  the  gauntlet"  across  the  streets  swept 
by  artillery  and  musketry,  to  procure  ammunition.    This  he  did  safely. 

After  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  with  his  regiment.  Grant  was 
transferred  to  Scott's  army  at  \'era  Cruz,  and  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  Coutrcras,  Churubusco,  Moleno  del  Roy  and  Chapul- 
tepec.  In  this  last  battle  he  distinguished  himself  by  placing  a  cannon 
in  the  belfry  of  a  church  that  it  might  do  I)otter  execution.  For  this 
he  was  complimented  by  his  Major,  Colonel  and  General  Worth.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  he  had  taken  active  part  in  eight  battles  and  had 
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escape  unharmed.  He  earned  and  received  promotion  for  meritorious 
services  as  follows:  At  Moleno  del  Rev,  Brevet  First  Lieutenant,  at 
Chapultepec,  Brevet  Captain  and  full  First  Lieutenant. 

After  the  Mexican  war,  and  on  the  22nd  day  of  August,  1847,  he 
married  Julia  B.  Dent  of  St.  Louis.  His  regiment  was  stationed  for  a 
while  at  Detroit,  and  in  1851  was  transferred  to  Sacketts  Harbor,  and 
the  following  year,  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast  where  Grant  remained 
until  the  summer  of  1854,  serving  most  of  the  time  as  regimental  quar- 
termaster, and  during  this  period  he  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy. 
He  resigned  and  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  to  a  farm  owned  by  his  wife, 
near  that  city.  Here  he  remained  for  about  four  years  carrying  on  the 
farm  and  working  at  all  kinds  of  farm  work  until  1858.  In  1859  he 
opened  a  real  estate  office  in  St.  Louis  as  a  partner  of  a  Mr.  Boggs.  The 
business  was  not  sufficient  to  support  two  families,  and  he  withdrew 
and  removed  to  Galena,  Illinois,  where  his  father  had  established  a 
leather  store  which  was  carried  on  by  two  sons.  Although  Ulysses  en- 
tered the  store  as  a  clerk,  it  was  the  inteuiion  of  the  father  to  establish 
his  three  sons  in  this  business  at  Galena.  He  had  lived  at  Galena  about 
a  year  when,  on  April  11,  1861,  Fort  Sumpter,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  was 
.fired  upon  by  rebels.    President  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers. 

April  18th  a  citizens'  meeting  was  held  at  Galena  and  Captain 
Grant  presided.  On  assuming  the  chair,  in  reference  to  the  contro- 
versy between  the  north  and  south  he  said:  "It  will  not  be  settled  ex- 
cept at  the  cannon's  mouth."  A  company  of  volunteers  was  raised  and 
the  officers  were  elected  at  that  meeting.  He  assisted  the  company  in 
drills  and  went  with  it  to  Springfield.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Yates  to  aid  in  organizing  the  regiments  for  Illinois,  and  his  services 
were  of  great  value  to  the  state.  On  June  16,  1881,  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed him  Colonel  of  the  21st  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers. 

He  had,  on  May  24,  18G1,  by  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
United  States,  tendered  his  services  to  the  government,  but  the  letter 
was  never  answered. 

He  was  first  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Mexico.  Missouri,  and 
there  had  command  of  three  regiments,  ^^'ithout  his  knowledge  he  was 
made  a  Brigadier  General.  The  fii'st  intimation  of  this  he  received 
through  the  St.  Louis  papers.  Soon  after  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  Southeast  Missouri  and  Southern  Illinois.  He  remo\ed  his 
headquarters  to  Cairo,  and  at  this  time  he  had  about  20,000  men.  To 
prevent  the  reinforcement  of  Price,  who  was  operating  against  General 
Fremont,  Grant  decided  to  capture  and  destroy  a  small  encampment 
of  rebels  at  Belmont,  on  the  westerly  siiie  of  the  Mississippi.  He  knew 
that  there  were  large  rebel  forces  near,  but  his  plan  was  to  destroy  the 
camp  at  Belmont  and  return  I)efure  reinforcements  could  be  brought 
against  him.  This  he  arcomplislK'd  No\t.'ni])er  7th.  Some  writers  say 
he  was  defeated  at  Belmont.  This  is  ni)t  correct,  for  he  accomplished 
what  he  planned  to  do,  but  could  not  hold  the  place  nor  was  such  his 
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.intention.  In  the  engagements  he  was  constantly  under  fire,  was  the 
last  man  to  board  the  transports  oa  returning,  and  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  This  was  his  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War.  His  loss  was  485 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  rebel  loss  was  642.  Grant  captured 
two  guns  and  spiked  four  others. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  Forts  Henry  and  Heiman  on  the 
Tennessee  river.  It  was  important  that  these  fortifications  should  be 
captured  in  order  to  open  navigation  of  the  river  to  the  Union  forces. 

On  FebruarA'  2,  1862,  Grant,  with  an  army  of  about  ten  thousand 
men,  and  Flag  Officer  Foot  with  seven  gun  boats,  undertook  the  capture 
of  Fort  Henry.  Grant  landed  his  army,  and  an  order  was  issued  to 
advance  on  the  fort  at  11  a,  m.,  February-  6th. 

The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  2800  men  and  the  camp  outside  the  fort 
was  entrenched.  The  gun-boats  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  close  range 
while  the  troops  were  to  invest  the  garrison.  The  gun-boats  engaged 
the  water  battery,  but  the  troops  were  delayed  by  floods.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Union  forces,  the 
fort  had  been  evacuated,  only  a  few  artillerymen  being  left  to  work 
the  guns. 

A  far  more  important  move  was  then  undertaken  by  General 
Grant, — the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cumber- 
land river,  about  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Henry.  Fort  Donelson  was 
garrisoned  by  21,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  John  B.  Floyd, 
with  Pillow  second,  and  General  Buckncr  third  in  command.  The  fort 
was  protected  by  rifle  pits  about  two  miles  out.  The  land  about  was 
broken  and  wooded;  the  trees  had  been  felled  outward  and  the  limbs 
sharpened  so  as  to  form  an  abatis. 

On  February-  12th  Grant  in\ested  the  fort  with  15,000  men,  while 
within  the  intrenchment  were  21,000.  Within  the  ne.xt  two  days  Grant 
was  reinforced,  so  that  on  the  day  of  the  surrender  he  had  27,000  men 
to  guard  the  line  of  supplies  and  confront  the  enemy.  Flag  Ofticcr 
Foot  arrived  with  his  fleet  February  13th,  and  on  the  14th  attacked 
the  fort  at  close  range.  Most  of  the  vessels  were  disabled  and  Foot 
was  wounded.  The  rebels  were  jubilant  and  telegraphed  to  Richmond 
that  they  had  secured  a  great  victory.  At  the  request  of  Foot,  Grant 
visited  him  on  the  flagship,  and  was  informed  that  the  fleet  was  so 
disabled  that  it  must  go  for  repairs.  When  Grant  returned  to  land 
he  received  a  message  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  had  made  an  assault 
on  McClernand,  who  held  the  right  of  the  line,  had  defeated  his  di- 
vision, and  that  he  was  in  full  retreat.  Grant  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  His  presence  restored  confidence  at  the  right,  and  he 
ordered  a  general  attack  all  along  the  line.  This  attack  was  so  success- 
ful that  at  night  Smith's  disision  of  Grant's  army  was  inside  the  rebel 
lines.  Consternation  reigned  at  the  Confederate  heaiiquarters.  General 
Floyd,  chief  in  command,  hati  been  Secretary  of  War  in  Buchanan's 
cabinet,  and  did  not  relish  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Union  general. 
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A  council  was  held  and  all  agreed  that  the  fort  could  not  be  held. 
Floyd  and  Pillow  fled  at  night  leaving  Buckner,  a  brave  soldier,  in  com- 
mand. It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Grant  and  Buckner  were  old  and  warm 
personal  friends.  Buckner  asked  Grant  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  In  his  reply  Grant 
said:  "No  terms,  except  on  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender 
can  be  accepted.  I  propose  immediately  to  move  upon  your  works." 
Buckner  replied  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  "ungenerous  and 
unchivalrous  terms."  Buckner  said  afterv^ard  that  after  the  surrender 
Grant  followed  him  into  the  dark  apart  from  his  officers,  and  tendered 
to  him  his  purse.  He  remembered  Buc-kner's  kindness  to  him  in  former 
years  when  he  needed  money. 

The  fall  of  Donelson  was  the  first  great  victory  of  the  Federal 
armies.  About  15,000  men  and  a  large  amount  of  arms  and  other 
munitions  of  war  were  captured.  While  in  the  east  there  had  been 
defeat  after  defeat  of  Federal  forces;  in  the  west,  under  the  unassum- 
ing young  Brigadier  General,  victory  followed  victory,  and  he  was  made 
a  Major  General  of  volunteers.  Soon  after  this  he  was,  without  reason 
relieved  of  command,  but  on  March  13,  1862,  he  was  restored,  and  on 
March  17th,  assumed  command  of  the  army  lying  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
near  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  rebels  held  Corinth,  about  twenty  miles 
away,  with  a  much  larger  force,  under  General  A.  S.  Johnston.  Grant 
had  five  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  C.  F.  Smith, 
McClernand,  Lew  Wallace,  Hurlburt  and  Shcrnian.  He  was  l)cing  re- 
inforced slowly,  but  expected  Buell  with  40,000  men  from  Nashville 
on  .April  6th. 

On  the  night  of  April  4th,  while  he  was  passing  to  the  front, 
he  was  severely  injured  by  his  horse  falling  on  his  foot.  From  this  in- 
jury he  suffered  severe  pains  throu},'li  the  great  battle  which  followed. 
Before  Buell  arrived  the  enemy  came  out  from  Corinth,  attacked  the 
Federals  with  a  superior  force,  and  after  a  desperate  fight,  drove  them 
back  nearly  to  the  Tennessee  river. 

On  the  morning  of  April  6th  Grant  intended  to  ride  out  and  meet 
Buell;  but,  while  at  breakfast,  he  heard  heavy  firing  and  immediately 
went  to  the  front  and  fourul  a  terrible  battle  raging.  He  was  personally 
in  command  all  day  and  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Just  at  night  a  portion 
of  Bucll's  forces  reached  the  field,  but  the  firing  had  substantially 
ceased.  The  next  morning  the  tables  were  turned.  The  commander  of 
the  Confederate  forces,  Johnston,  had  been  killed  the  first  day,  and 
the  Federals  now  outnumbered  the  Confederates  and  administered  a 
severe  defeat  and  the  enemy  beat  a  precipitous  retreat  to  Corinth. 

In  the  second  day  of  the  light  a  bullet  struck  the  scabbard  of 
Grant's  sword  and  nearly  broke  it  off.  rnth)ubtcdly  the  scaljbard  saved 
i\is  life.  Pittsburg  Landing  was  the  great  battle  of  the  war  up  to  this 
time.  The  losses  were.  Federal,  1,754  killed;  8,408  woundetl;  and  2,885 
missing. 
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Beauregard,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  on  the  death  of 
Johnston,  reported  his  loss  at  10,G99,  hut  it  must  have  been  more,  be- 
cause the  Federals  buried  more  Confederate  dead  in  front  of  two 
divisions  than  Beauregard  reported  killed  in  all. 

General  Hallock  was  then  placed  in  command  of  this  district  and 
with  Grant  second  in  command.  He  says  after  that  he  was  little  more 
than  an  observer  in  the  affairs  about  Corinth.  His  position,  under 
Hallock,  was  unpleasant,  and,  having  asked  to  be  relieved,  was  permitted 
to  remove  his  headquarters  to  Memphis.  On  his  way  to  that  city  he 
barely  escaped  capture  by  a  band  of  Confederates.  Hallock  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Grant  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  dis- 
trict of  West  Tennessee  and  afterward  the  Department  of  Tennessee. 

Next  came  the  remarkable  campaign  against  Vicksburg.  This  city 
was  called  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  December  8th,  1862,  Grant  issued 
orders  for  Sherman  to  take  his  forces  from  Memphis  into  the  vicinity 
of  Vicksburg.  Soon  after  he  decided  to  take  personal  command  of 
the  Vicksburg  campaign.  He  arrived  at  Young's  Point  January  29, 
18G3,  and  began  operations.  At  that  time  the  Mississippi  river  formed 
almost  an  S  in  its  bend  in  front  of  Vicksburg.  Since  that  time  it  has 
so  changed  its  course  that,  without  knowing  this  fact,  one  cannot  un- 
derstand the  situation  there  during  the  siege.  The  city  was  on  a  high 
bluff — very  steep  from  the  river  and  also  on  the  northerly  and  southerly 
side.  It  was  only  approachable  by  a  land  force  from  the  easterly  side. 
The  water  in  the  river  and  in  the  many  streams  and  bayous  was  very 
high  during  the  winter.  This  made  the  movement  of  troops  very  diffi- 
cult. Grant,  however,  against  all  precedent,  and  against  the  advice  of 
his  generals,  decided  to  move  his  army  south  of  the  city  by  crossing 
the  river  above,  passing  around  on  the  west  side,  a  distance  of  some 
seventy  miles,  and  re-crossing  the  river  again  below  the  city. 

On  April  16th  Admiral  Porter  ran  the  batteries  with  his  fleet  of 
gunboats  and  transports,  and  April  20,  1863,  Grant  ordered  his  army 
from  Milikes  Bend,  above  Vicksburg,  to  New  Carthage,  below  the  city. 
April  29th  Porter  attacked  Grand  Gulf,  but  could  not  silence  the  bat- 
teries, and  ran  past  them  with  his  fleet  at  night,  while  McClernand's 
division,  about  10,000  strong,  marched  around  to  the  west  of  Grand 
Gulf.  In  the  morning  the  fleet,  and  a  portion  of  Grant's  army  were 
safely  moving  down  the  river  to  the  astonishment  of  the  rebel  forces  at 
Grand  Gulf.  On  April  30th  part  of  Grant's  army  was  landed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  north  of  Bruensburg.  On  May  7th  Grant  had  33,000 
men  on  dry  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Then  followed  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary  military  mancuvres  in  the  history  of  wars. 

The  V^icksburg  campaign  has  been  severely  criticised,  but  a  state- 
ment of  the  important  facts  is  sulficient  to  show  to  the  unskilled 
in  tlie  art  of  war  as  well  as  to  the  skilled  military  man,  that,  from  May 
5tli  to  July  4t]),  181)3,  Grant  displayed  generalship  of  the  very  first  order. 
There  were  about  60,000  Confederates,  distributed  at  Grand  Gulf,  Port 
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Gibson,  Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  within  a  radius  of  about  50  miles. 
Grant,  with  33,000,  was  in  the  enemy's  country  with  substantially,  no 
communication  with  a  base  of  supplies.  In  the  next  twenty  days  he 
fought  and  defeated  the  Confederates  in  fi\e  battles,  captured  .Jackson, 
^the  capital  of  Mississippi,  destroyed  immense  quantities  of  military 
stores,  captured  over  6,000  prisoners,  killed  and  wounded  as  many  more 
of  the  enemy,  took  twenty-seven  heavy  cannon  and  six  field  pieces.  His 
entire  loss  was  6i)5  killed,  3,425  wounded,  and  259  missing.  More  than 
that,  he  had  Pemberton  shut  up  in  Vicksburg.  with  more  than  32,000 
men,  and  his  own  army  so  securely  around  Vicksburg  that  ultimate  sur- 
render was  inevitable. 

A  Confederate  army  under  Johnston,  about  equal  to  Grant's,  was 
soon  assembled  on  the  Big  Black  river  in  the  rear  of  Grant,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  received  some  reinforcements,  and  Sherman  was  assigned 
to  take  care  of  Johnston,  while  the  siege  went  on.  There  was  con- 
stant fighting,  but  the  defense  of  the  city  was  hopeless.  There  was  no 
prospect  of  relief  from  outside  and,  on  July  4,  1863,  Vicksburg  surrendered 
with  its  31,600  men,  172  cannon  and  60,000  small  arms.  This  was,  at 
that  time,  the  largest  capture  of  men  and  munitions  of  war  since  the  in- 
vention of  gun  powder. 

The  President,  General  Hallock  and  every  prominent  officer  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  campaign,  disapproved  Grant's  plan  for 
taking  Vicksburg.  After  the  surrender  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  him:  "I  wish 
now  to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment  that  I  was  wrong  and  you 
were  right."  Sherman  had  protested,  in  writing  against  the  plan, 
handed  the  protest  to  Grant  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington.  Grant 
kept  the  protest,  and  just  before  the  surrender,  handed  it  back  to 
Sherman. 

On  entering  the  city  Grant  went  to  Pemberton's  headquarters, 
and  when  he  entered  the  room  neither  Pemberton  nor  any  of  his  staff 
rose.  He  had  been  riding  in  great  heat  and  dust  and  was  thirsty.  He 
asked  for  a  glass  of  water  and  was  told,  by  one  of  Pemberton's  staff, 
where  he  could  get  it.  As  there  was  no  resentment  in  Grant's  nature, 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  intended  insult. 

Grant's  name,  notwithstanding  Meade's  defeat  of  Lee,  at  Gettysburg, 
was  fast  becoming  the  synonym  for  victory.  Detail  of  mancuvre  and 
circumstances  that  had  given  success  were  unknown  to  the  pecjple  gen- 
erally, but  everyone  knew  of  Fort  Henry,  Donelson,  Pittsburg  Landing 
and  Vicksburg,  and  they  were  satisfied  with  results.  "Here  is  the  man 
that  always  wins,"  they  said,  "and  that  is  what  we  want."  He  was  made 
a  Major  General  in  the  regular  army  without  any  request  on  his 
part.  He  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and  while  there  was  severely  in- 
jured by  the  falling  of  his  horse  which  was  frightened  by  a  locomotive. 
He  returned  to  Vicksburg,  although  scarcely  able  to  leave  his  betl,  anil 
was  ordered  by  Hallock  to  send  all  available  troops  to  Uosencranz  at 
Chattanooga. 
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Sherman  was  left  in  command  to  take  care  of  Johnston,  and 
soon  drove  him  out  of  Mississippi.  Before  Grant  was  ordered  to  Chat- 
tanooga, Rosencranz  had  been  defeated  at  Chickaumauga  in  the  bloodiest 
battle  fought  since  the  invention  of  firearms,  was  driven  back  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  there  his  army  was  threatened  with  destruction,  by  a 
superior  force  under  Bragg,  or  by  starvation.  Grant  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  military  division  of  Mississippi,  and  hastened,  until 
very  lame,  to  Louisville,  and  thence  to  Chattanooga.  He  arrived  there 
October  24,  1863,  and  took  formal  command.  The  army  was  short  of 
clothing  and  rations  and  was  confronted  by  a  superior  force.  The  situ- 
ation was  desperate.  Grant's  executive  ability  was  such  that,  in  a  week, 
he  had  supplied  the  army  with  clothing  and  with  full  rations  and 
commenced  aggressive  operation  against  the  enemy.  The  Federal  com- 
mander's headquarters  were  at  Chattanooga  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  river.  The  greater  part  of  the  enemy  was  entrenched  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  above  the  city, 
although  a  considerable  force  was  on  Lookout  Mountain,  about  2200 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  By  skillful  maneuvering  Grant  concealed  his 
real  design  from  the  Confederate  commander;  and.  on  November  23rd, 
ordered  an  attack.  Hooker  took  Lookout  Mountain,  by  what  was  known 
as  the  "Battle  Above  the  Clouds."  While  this  battle  was  in  progress 
Sherman  was  crossing  the  Tenessee  river;  and,  concealed  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  was  approaching  Bragg's  right  flank. 

On  November  2,')th  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  or 
Chattanooga.  The  headquarters  of  the  two  commanding  generals,  dur- 
ing the  battle,  were  in  plain  sight  of  each  other;  and,  perhaps,  with  their 
lield  glasses  they  could  count  the  buttons  on  each  other's  coat.  Sherman 
attacked  Bragg's  right.  Hooker  his  left,  and  Thomas  the  center.  The 
advance  of  Thomas'  division  was,  perhaps,  the  most  spectacular  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  during  the  great  war.  Generals  Grant 
Thomas  and  Granger  stood  on  Orchard  Knob;  and,  without  any  inter- 
ferring  object  saw  the  magnificent  charge.  The  order  was  to  advance 
and  capture  the  first  line  of  entrenchments,  and  there  await  orders. 
But,  without  waiting  for  the  second  order,  the  troops,  after  capturing 
the  first  line  were  so  flush<?d  with  success  tliat  they  rushed  on,  swept 
everything  before  them,  and  placed  the  Union  flag  on  the  enemy's  works. 
The  battle  was  won. 

Again  the  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  always  victorious 
general.  To  measure  the  importance  of  these  encounters,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  count  the  cost  in  blood.  The  Union's  loss  was  5,616,  and  the 
Confederate  about  D,000.  General  Hallock,  never  profuse  in  his  praise 
of  Grant,  said  of  the  battle:  "Considering  the  strength  of  the  rebel 
positions  and  the  ditficulty  of  storming  his  intrenchments,  the  Battle 
of  Chattanooga  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  iu  history." 

The  great  Napoleon  said:  'in  war  nien  are  nothing,  a  man  is 
everything."    This  seems  to  ha\e  Ijccn  reahzcd  at  tlie  national  capital. 
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It  was  there  thought  that,  at  last,  the  "man"  had  heen  found.  The 
office  of  Lieutenant-General,  which  no  man  in  this  country  but  Washing- 
ton had  held,  was  created,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  appointed  to  that 
high  office,  and  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  receive  his  commission. 
He  appeared  at  the  capital  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian  early  in  March, 
1864.  The  attention  shown  him  overpowered  him,  and  lead  him  to  say, 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  before  he  left,  that  he  was  "tired  of  this  show  business." 

A  private  interview  between  him  and  Mr.  Lincoln  took  place  at  the 
White  House.  The  president  said  to  him  that  he  had  decided  to  place 
him  in  supreme  command  of  all  the  armies.  Grant  walked  back  and 
forth  across  the  room,  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  for  some 
time,  and  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  said:  "Mr.  President,  upon 
one  condition  I  will  accept,  and  that  condition  is  that  I  shall  not  be  in- 
terferred  with  from  Washington."  The  President  assured  him  that  this 
should  not  be  done,  and  the  next  day,  March  9,  1864,  was  fixed  upon  for 
presenting  the  commission. 

In  the  presence  of  his  cabinet,  and  of  the  son  of  General  Grant, 
and  part  of  his  staff,  the  President  handed  the  Lieutenant-General  the 
important  document  and  addressed  him  as  follows: 

"General  Grant,  the  nation's  appreciation  of  what  you 
have  done,  and  its  reliance  upon  you  for  what  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  existing  great  struggle,  are  now  presented, 
with  this  commission  constituting  you  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  With  this  high  honor, 
devolves  upon  you,  also,  a  corresponding  responsibility.  As 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain 
you.  I  scarcely  need  to  add,  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for 
that  nation,  goes  my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence." 
To  this  he  replied: 

"Mr.  President,  T  accept  the  commission  with  gratitude 
for  the  high  honor  conferred.  With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies 
that  have  fought  in  so  many  fields  for  our  common 
country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endea\or  not  to  disappoint 
your  expectations.  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsi- 
bilities now  devolving  on  me;  and  I  know  that  if  they  are 
met,  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies,  and  above  all,  to  the 
favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men." 

On  assuming  command  he  designated  Sherman  as  bis  successor 
at  Chattanooga,  requested  Meade  to  remain  in  immediate  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  March  26,  1864,  he  took  up  his 
headquarters  at  Culpcper  Court  House,  Virginia,  near  the  headquarters 
of  Meade.  To  understand  the  situation  of  the  two  contending  armies 
at  this  time  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  certain  important  fact*.. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  iiapidan  and  was 
confronted  by  Lee's  army  well  entrenched  on  the  south  side. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Lee  was  a  colonel  in  the  United  States 
Army.  He  v. as  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  He  had  been  educated  by  the 
government  at  West  Point,  and  at  one  time  was  superintendent  of  that 
institution.  Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion  that  he  followed  his  state 
into  rebellion,  the  truth  is  he  preceded  it.  He  resigned  his  position  in 
the  army  and  accepted  the  command  of  Confederate  troops  before  the 
people  of  Virginia  had  voted  upon  the  subject  of  secession.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  at  the  very  first,  was  placed  at  the 
•head  of  the  army  in  Virginia  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  For 
*  three  years  he  had  been  in  command  of  the  same  army  defending 
Richmond.  He  was  in  his  own  state  where  every  road,  river,  valley, 
mountain  and  hill  was  familiar  to  him.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
Condeferate  army  except  his  own.  His  theatre  of  war  was  within  a 
xadius  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

Grant,  at  the  time  of  assuming  command  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  was  forty-one  years  old.  When  the  war  commenced 
he  was  not  in  the  army,  and  had  no  influential  friends.  He  had  never 
asked  promotion,  yet  had  won  his  way  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army. 
His  command  extended  over  a  territory  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
square. 

The  Departments  and  commanders  of  the  Federal  armies,  at  this 
time,  in  the  theatre  of  war,  were  as  follows: 

Arkansas,  under  Steele,  18,000  men. 

Gulf,  under  Banks,  56,600  men. 

Tennessee,  under  McPherson,  5G,000  men. 

Cumberland,  under  Thomas,  102,000  men. 

Ohio,  under  Schofield,  2G,500  men. 

West  Virginia,  under  Siegel,  20,000  men. 

Washington,  28,000  men,  under  Augur. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  under  Butler,  47,000  men. 

South  Atlantic  Coast,  9.700  men,  under  Gilmore. 

Army  of  the  I'otomac,  97,000  men,  under  Meade. 

The  9th  Corps,  under  Burnside,  about  22,000. 

Over  all  these  scattered  forces  Grant  was  in  supreme  command. 

The  particular  army  that  he  was  to  lead  to  battle  was  strange  to 
him,  as  was  nearly  every  general  under  him.  He  was  to  fight  on  the 
oiTensive,  Lee  on  the  defensive.  Napoleon  said:  "One  man  on  the  de- 
fensive is  equal  to  three  on  the  olTensive,"  so  that  had  every  other  thing 
been  equal,  he  should  have  had  three  men  to  Lee's  one.  Yet  he  did  not 
have  two  to  Lee's  one  in  the  armies  now  confronting  each  other.  Let 
this  illustration  make  the  situation  still  clearer.  He  was  to  play  a  game 
of  chess,  with  the  Southern  Champion,  on  the  plains  of  Virginia  for  a 
chess  board,  when  the  stake  was  human  lives  and  the  destiny  of  a  na- 
tion. He  was  also  to  play,  bli lu't'olded.  at  the  same  time  tight  or  ten 
other  games  in  other  parts  of  the  great  tlieatre  of  war. 
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His  command  extended  over  a  territory  greater  than  the  British 
Isles,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  combined.  And  while  he  played  the 
game  of  war  with  the  Champion  of  the  South,  he  also  commanded  all 
the  Federal  armies  in  the  field  and  gave  definite  orders  for  all  their  opera- 
tion. No  other  general  in  history  had  done  this  on  so  extensive  a  scale. 
His  mind  was  so  comprehensive  that  he  carried  the  whole  great  field 
of  war  in  its  grasp. 

May  4ih,  1864.  the  .\rmy  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  lay  face  to  face.  This  was  the  day  selected  by  Grant  for  a 
forward  movement,  not  only  against  Lee,  hut  all  over  the  theatre  of  war. 
The  two  great  champions  were,  that  day,  to  join  in  a  mighty  strife  for 
the  preservation  or  destruction  of  a  nation.  Meade,  under  Grant,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  corps  commanders 
were  Hancocl;,  Warren  and  Sedgwick.  The  cavalry  was  under  Sheridan 
and  the  artillery  under  Hunt. 

Lee's  corps  commanders  were  Longstreet.  Anderson.  Early  and 
Hill.  The  cavalry  was  commanded  by  Stuart.  Hoth  armies  were  An\erican 
and  none  better  ever  marched  to  battle. 

The  two  great  antagonists  knew  the  cliaracter  of  the  coming  con- 
flict and  were  prepared  for  it.  Grant  must  attack,  Lee  must  defend. 
Then  followed  the  great  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Grant  had  not  broken 
through  Lee's  lines,  and  Lee  had  not  dri\en  Grant  back  to  the  Rapidan. 
The  armies  were  in  substantially  the  same  position  after  as  before  the 
battle.  The  next  day  Grant  maneuvered,  but  could  not  iiuiuce  Lee  to 
come  out  of  his  entrenchments.  Against  tlie  advice  of  his  generals. 
Grant  decided  to  move  his  entire  ariuy  at  night,  by  the  left  flank,  on  to 
Spottsylvania.  This  was  done,  but  i)y  accident  some  of  Lee's  army 
reached  there  first. 

Then,  May  9th  and  inth,  the  armies  again  fought  a  terrific  battle 
at  Spottsylvania,  Lee  mostly  in  entrenchments  and  Grant  the  attacking 
parly.  The  losses  were  heavy  on  both  sides,  but  the  result  was  not  de- 
cisive. At  the  end  of  the  battle  Grant  reported  to  General  Hallock 
and  said:  "The  result  up  to  this  time  is  much  in  our  favor — I  propose 
to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  Again,  by  the  left 
flank  Grant's  army  moved  on  toward  Richmond,  anci  again  lie  fought  Lee 
at  North  Anna  and  at  Cold  Harbor.  Still  the  .\rmy  of  the  Potomac 
moved  on,  by  the  left  tlank,  across  the  Chickahominy  and  the  .lames, 
and  on  to  Petersburg,  e\er  drawing  tighter  and  tighter  o\er  the  bloody 
trail,  its  coil  around  the  Nitals  of  the  rebellion.  Confederate  and  un- 
friendly writers  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  nundjer  of  men  in  Grant's 
army  and  his  losses,  and  have  underestin)ated  Lee's  arm>  anrl  his  losses. 
They  have  also  made  exaggerated  statements  as  to  Grant's  reinfi>rcements 
and  have  said  nothing  al)Out  Lee's.  The  recorils  show  tliat  wlien  Grant 
crossed  the  Rapidan  he  had  llt),000  men  and  that  he  received  about  21,0()U 
reinforcements;  that  in  ihe  campaign  he  lost  (k.^SI)  killed,  2'i.iUT  wounded 
and  <),()2()  missing.  Tlure  ai'e  no  authentic  iigures,  either  of  the  number 
in  Lee's  army  or  tlie  number  of  his  losses.    But  Grunt  says  tliat  Lee 
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had  not  less  than  80,000  men  at  the  start,  and  that  Lee's  reinforcements 
were  about  equal  to  his  own;  that,  "all  circumstances  considered,  we 
did  not  have  any  advantage  in  numbers." 

On  June  15,  1864,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  crossed  the  James 
river  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  It  was 
Grant's  plan  to  hold  Lee's  army  together  in  ]>is  front  while  Sherman  made 
his  march  to  the  sea,  and  while  Sheridan  swept  the  Shenandoah  valley — 
the  granary  of  Lee's  army,  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

It  was,  also,  Grant's  opinion  that  less  lives  would  be  sacrificed  by 
a  protracted  siege,  than  by  assault  upon  the  well  fortilied  position  of  the 
Confederate  Army  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  He  knew  the  end  must 
come  and  said:  "I  am  as  sure  of  taking  Richmoud  as  1  am  of  death." 

From  his  headquarters  he  directed  the  siege  and  the  many  opera- 
tions of  the  other  armies,  over  a  vast  territory  with  supreme  confidence 
and  ability,  until  the  time  arrived  when  he  determined  to  make  the 
final  onslaught.  The  fateful  day  of  March  29,  1865,  was  at  hand.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  at  City  Point  the  guest  of  the  Lieutenant  General.  Grant 
bade  his  wife  goodbye  with  unusual  expressions  of  aftection.  They 
both  knew  his  leave-taking  was  the  last  until  the  great  result,  whatever 
it  might  be,  would  come.  Mr.  Lincoln  accompanied  him  to  the  train 
and  taking  his  hand  said:  "God  bless  you  all."  The  situation  since  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  had  changed.  It  was  not 
now  a  battle  on  even  terms.  The  question  of  winning  a  battle  was  not 
in  Grant's  mind.  The  only  question  he  had  to  answer  was  whether  or 
not  he  could  capture  Lee's  army.  With  Lee  it  was  whether  or  not  he 
could  evade  his  pursuer  and  escape  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  or 
reach  Johnston's  army,  which  was  being  driven  through  North  Carolina 
by  Sherman. 

With  spirits  high  the  Federals  went  to  the  attack  and  swept  all 
before  them. 

April  2nd,  while  in  cliurch,  Jefferson  Davis  received  the  startling 
dispatch  from  Lee  that  Richmond  must  be  evacuated,  and  consternation 
reigned  in  the  Rebel  capital. 

April  3rd,  General  Wetzel,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  Grant's  army, 
entered  Richmond.  The  same  day  Petersburg  fell  with  its  12,000  pris- 
oners and  50  pieces  of  artillery. 

Lee's  army  fought,  retreated  and  fought  again,  and  almost  starv- 
ing, fled  westward  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  escape.  But  Lee's  star 
had  set.  His  last  battle  was  fought.  He  could  not  escape.  His  relent- 
less pursuer,  with  his  victorious  army,  had  closed  every  avenue.  In 
the  little  village  of  Appamatlox  on  April  9,  18G5,  lifty-one  years  ago,  the 
greatest  Civil  War  in  history  ended.  On  tliis  memorable  occasion  there 
were,  within  tlie  McLean  house,  besiiles  the  great  chieftains,  Major- 
Gcnerals  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Edward  ^L  Ord  and  Set)>  Williams,  Brevet 
Major  Generals  Rufus  Ingalls  and  John  G.  Barnard,  Brigadier-General 
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John  A.  Rawlins,  Grant's  Chief  of  StalY,  Colonels  Horace  Porter,  Orville 
E,  Babcock,  Eli  S.  Parker,  a  full-blood  Seneca  Indian,  Theodore  S. 
Bowers,  Frederick  T.  Dent  and  Alexander  Badeau.  No  Confederate  ac- 
companied General  Lee  but  his  secretary.  Colonel  Charles  Marshall. 

Fiction  has  made  the  interview  unbecoming  between  the  two  partici- 
pants in  the  event.  It  has  pictured  Lee  as  handing  his  sword  to  Grant,  who 
took  it,  and  handed  it  back  with  the  remark  that  it  could  not  have  been 
worn  by  a  braver  man.  But  these  men  were  too  great  for  such  trivial 
things.  Lee  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  His  hair  and  beard  were  gray. 
He  was  nearly  six  feet  tall  and  wore  a  new  gray  uniform  with  a  sword 
and  scabbard  of  great  beauty  and  value.  Grant  was  but  forty-two  years 
old,  youthful  in  appearance,  with  brown  hair  and  beard.  He  wore  a 
soldier's  blouse  and  was  bespattered  with  mud  from  his  ride  that  morn- 
ing. He  carried  no  sword  and  notliing  marked  his  rank  except  the  three 
stars  of  a  Lieutenant  General  on  his  shoulder  straps.  They  met,  shook 
hands,  and  Grant  said:  "I  met  you  once  before.  General  Lee,  while  we 
were  serving  in  Mexico,  when  you  came  over  from  General  Scott's  head- 
quarters to  visit  Garland's  Brigade,  to  which  I  then  belonged.  I  have  al- 
ways remembered  your  appearance,  and  I  think  I  should  have  known  you 
anywhere."  "Yes,"  said  Lee,  "I  know  I  met  you  on  that  occasion,  and  I 
have  often  thought  of  it  and  tried  to  recollect  how  you  looked,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  recall  a  single  feature." 

The  terms  of  surrender  had  been  stated  in  the  correspondence  and 
were  quickly  reduced  to  writing  by  General  Grant,  and  accepted  by 
Lee.  Lee  told  Grant  that  his  men  were  suffering  for  food  and  clothing. 
General  Grant  then  gave  directions  to  supply  the  Confederate  .Army 
with  rations,  and  that  every  soldier  that  claimed  to  own  a  horse  or  mule 
should  be  allowed  to  take  it  home,  and  the  interview  ended.  Lee  shook 
J>ands  with  General  Grant,  bowed  to  the  others  and  left  the  room.  He 
stood  upon  the  piazza  of  the  house  and  gazed  upon  the  valley  where  his 
soldiers  were  now  prisoners  of  war.  He  smote  his  hands  together  several 
times  and  then  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.  What  his  thoughts 
were  we  may  imagine.  He  had  betrayed  the  government  that  had  edu- 
cated him,  broken  his  oath,  and  waged  a  war  for  one  of  the  worst 
causes  for  which  any  army  ever  fought  and  had  lost  all. 

The  victorious  general  had  received  the  same  military  education, 
had  proven  loyal  to  his  country,  had  kept  his  oath  and  rendered  a  ser- 
vice of  unparalleled  value  to  his  government. 

On  leaving  the  McLean  house  he  heard  the  firing  of  a  salute  in 
honor  of  the  victory,  which  he  immediately  stopped,  saying,  "the  war  is 
over;  they  are  all  our  countrymen  now."  Instead  of  riding  in  triumph 
through  Richmond,  he  went  to  Washington  by  the  way  of  City  Point, 
avoided  all  display,  and,  after  reporting  to  the  President  ami  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  left  Washington  with  his  wife  Ai)ril  Mth  to  '.isit 
their  children  at  school  in  Philadelphia,  having  declined  an  invitation 
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to  attend  Ford  Theatre  that  evening  with  the  President.  He  reached 
Philadelphia  and  received  the  startling  news  that  the  President  had 
been  assassinated  while  in  the  theatre.  He  returned  to  Washington  im- 
mediately, and  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  he  went  to  Sher- 
man's headquarters  in  North  Carolina.  Sherman  had  granted  provisional 
terms  to  Johnston  for  the  surrender  of  his  army.  Under  instructions 
of  the  President,  Grant  went  to  visit  Sherman  in  order  to  procure  a  modi- 
fication of  the  terms  of  surrender.  He  did  not  let  Johnston  know  that 
he  was  present,  and  allowed  the  negotiations  to  go  on  between  Sherman 
and  Johnston,  and  the  same  terms  were  granted  to  Johnston  that  had 
been  given  to  Lee.  Soon  after  this  the  two  victorious  armies  were  re- 
ceived in  Washington  in  grand  review.  Early  in  June  Grant  visited  his 
home  in  Galena.  On  his  journey  from  Washington  to  New  York,  and 
on  westward,  his  reception  by  the  people  was  such  an  ovation  as  was 
never  witnessed  before  nor  has  it  been  since,  in  the  country. 

In  1866  congress  created  the  office  of  General,  an  office  never  be- 
fore known  in  this  country,  and  he  was  accorded  the  distinguished  honor 
of  being  the  first  man  to  fill  that  high  position. 

His  modesty  was  such  that,  in  his  memoirs,  he  does  not  mention 
this  fact: 

In  1868  the  Republican  party  nominated  him  for  the  presidencj^; 
and,  although  Horatio  Seymour  of  Utica,  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
popular  Democrats  in  the  country  was  the  candidate  against  him,  he 
was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  In  1872  he  was  re-elected  by  an 
increased  majority,  against  Horace  Greeley,  who  had  been  nominated  as 
a  Liberal-Republican,  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party. 
After  his  second  term  as  President  expired  he  journey  around  the  w'orld, 
and  received  the  most  marked  attention  everywhere. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  United  States  Senators  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling  of  New  York,  John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois,  and  Don  Cameron  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  to  the  Presidency  in  1880,  but  did  not  receive  the 
nomination.  The  convention  would,  undoubtedly,  have  nominated  him 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  precedent  of  nominating  a  man  for  president 
the  third  time,  Mr.  Conkling  was  so  chagrined  at  the  nomination  of 
James  A.  Garfield,  instead  of  General  Grant,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
support  the  ticket,  and  would  not  have  done  so,  except  for  the  influence 
of  General  Grant. 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city.  Grant  was  per- 
suaded to  become  a  partner  in  a  business  enterprise.  A  sharp  financial 
promoter  induced  him  to  lend  his  name  to  a  brokerage  house,  which 
was  known  as  "Grant  &  Ward."  His  associate  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
villain  and  Grant's  property  was  swept  away  and  he  was  buried  in  debt. 
Kind  friends  came  to  his  assistance;  congress  re\ived  the  grade  of 
General,  the  President  ai)pi)inte(i  him  to  the  position  and  he  was  retired 
on  half  pay.  He  then  took  up  the  la^k  of  writing  his  remarkable  mem- 
oirs, from  wiiich  his  family  received  a  prolit  of  about  J^oOO.OUO. 
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The  last  portion  of  the  hook  was  written  after  the  deadly  malady- 
had  seized  him,  when  he  could  not  speak,  and  wrote  with  a  trembling 
hand.  His  suffering  was  intense  from  a  cancer  of  the  tongue.  No 
murmur  passed  his  hps,  and  as  he  felt  the  approach  of  his  only  con- 
queror he  said:  "I  am  sorry  to  leave  my  family  and  friends;  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  go.  Yes,  I  have  many  friends  here,  and  I  have  also  many 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  who  have  crossed  before  me.  It 
is  my  wish  that  they  may  not  have  long  to  wait  for  me,  but  that  the 
end  will  come  soon."  On  July  23,  1885,  his  great  spirit  took  its  flight. 
Memorial  services  were  held  throughout  the  land.  Expressions  of  sym- 
pathy came  from  the  south  as  well  as  from  the  north;  and,  also  from 
all  foreign  nations. 

The  great  mausoleum  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York  city,  erect- 
ed by  popular  subscription,  is  a  visible  expression  of  the  gratitude  to 
him  by  his  countrymen. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  General  and  President  Grant  went 
through  his  eventful  life  without  receiving  more  than  the  ordinary- 
amount  of  adverse  criticism  and  abuse.  He  had  prevented  the  specu- 
lators in  cotton  from  carrying  on  their  profitable  trade  across  the  line. 
They  attacked  him  through  the  public  press  and  otherwise.  He  was 
called  a  drunkard,  a  butcher  and  was  villified  most  shamefully.  By 
those  whom  he  had  refused  requests,  promotion  and  advancement,  his 
generalship  and  plans  were  ridiculed,  and  Lee  was  magnified.  Disappoint- 
ed politicians,  who  did  not  obtain  office  under  him  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent, attacked  him  fiercely.  Conspicuous  was  the  attack  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, the  great  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  To  such  an  extent  did 
this  go  that  Mr.  Greeley  became  the  Liberal-Repul)lican  candidate  against 
Grant  in  1872,  The  historian  Swinton  cunningly  slurs  Grant,  but  mag- 
nifies Lee.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Swinton  lurked  secretly  around 
Grant's  headquarters  to  obtain  secrets  of  the  war  for  publication,  and 
was  ordered  out  of  the  army  by  Grant.  General  Burnside  had  ordered 
Swinton  shot  for  the  same  reason,  but  Grant  had  spared  his  life  only 
to  be  abused  by  him  afterward.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Grant  never 
denied,  at  any  time,  or  explained  anything  said  against  him,  but  kept 
on  with  his  great  work.    "Being  reviled  he  reviled  not  again." 

In  summing  up  his  work  it  is  probable  that  the  fame  of  General 
Grant  must  rest  principally,  on  his  career  as  a  soldier.  Of  what  value 
is  the  opinion  of  a  civilian  as  to  the  ability-  of  a  military  commander? 
It  is  as  valueless  as  the  opinion  of  a  person  who  has  no  ear  for  melo- 
dious or  concordant  sounds,  concerning  a  musical  production.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  draw  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  General  Grant's  position 
among  military  men,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  opinion  of  those  skilled 
in  military  alTairs. 

General  Frank  P.  Blair,  a  nmch  older  man  than  Grant,  but  who 
served  under  him,  said:  "I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  he  is  the  greatest  general 
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in  history."  This  was  said  when  Blair  was  the  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Democratic  ticket,  Grant  heing  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  at  the  time. 

General  Longstreet,  second  in  the  Confederate  Araiy  only  to  Lee, 
said  of  Grant  and  Lee:  "General  Lee  had  acquired  fame  as  a  strategist 
in  his  two  years'  service  in  the  army  in  Northern  Virginia,  and  General 
Grant,  by  his  three  years'  service  in  the  west  had  come  to  be  known 
as  an  all-around  soldier,  seldom,  if  ever,  surpassed,  but  the  biggest  part 
of  him  was  his  heart.  They  were  equally  pugnacious  and  plucky,  Grant 
the  more  deliberate.  **'**.  As  the  world  continues  to  look  at  and 
study  the  grand  combinations  and  strategy  of  General  Grant,  the  higher 
will  be  his  award  as  a  great  soldier." 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  General  Grant's  death,  a  person  in  con- 
versation with  General  Lee  referred  to  General  Grant  as  a  Military 
Accident,  who  had  no  distinguished  merit,  but  had  achieved  success 
through  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances.  Lee  replied:  "Sir, 
your  opinion  is  a  very  poor  compliment  to  me.  We  all  thought  Rich- 
mond protected  as  it  was  by  our  splendid  fortifications  and  defended 
by  our  army  veterans,  could  not  be  taken.  Yet  Grant  turned  his  face 
to  our  capital  and  never  turned  it  away  until  we  had  surrendered.  Now 
I  have  carefully  searched  the  military  records  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  history,  and  have  never  found  Grant's  superior  as  a  general; 
I  doubt  if  his  superior  can  be  found  in  all  historj'." 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  had  any  man  a  better  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  of  Grant's  ability  than  General  William  T.  Sherman? 
When  Grant  was  made  Lieutenant-General,  Sherman  wrote  him  as  fol- 
lows: "You  are  now  Washington's  legitimate  successor  and  occupy  a 
position  of  almost  dangerous  elevation  j  believe  you  are  as 

brave,  patriotic  and  just  as  the  great  prototype — ^Washington;  as  un- 
selfish, kind-hearted  and  honest  as  a  man  should  be;  but  the  chief  char- 
acteristic in  your  nature  is  the  sublime  faith  in  success  you  have  al- 
ways manifested,  which  I  can  liken  to  nothing  else  than  the  faith 
a  Christian  has  in  his  Saviour."  Again,  Sherman  said  to  the  officers 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland:  "He  knows  more  than  all  of  us  put 
together." 

At  a  banquet  where  Sherman  and  Sheridan  were  guests,  in  reply 
to  a  question  whether  or  not  Grant  was  a  great  warrior,  Sherman  said: 
**Yes,  sir,  Sheridan  and  I  think  so,  and  we  are  soldiers." 

Such  testimony  seems  to  put  at  rest  all  controversy  as  to  General 
Grant's  position  among  the  great  warriors  of  the  world. 

No  general  in  the  ages  ever  gained  so  great  a  name  in  so  short 
a  time  as  this  American  soldier.  Alexander  of  Macedon  won  his  fame 
in  twelve  years  of  war  and  died  at  tliirty-three.  Hannibal,  the  Car- 
thaginian, after  a  life  of  forfy-four  years  of  war,  was  defeated  at  Zania 
and  committed  suicide  at  64. 
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Julius  Caesar,  born  to  wealth  and  position,  spent  more  than  twen- 
ty years  in  war  to  win  immortality  as  a  soldier.  During  the  seven  years  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Washington  fought,  retreated,  fought  again  and 
again,  and  ran  away,  until  at  forty-nine  years  of  age,  at  Yorktown,  he 
sealed  his  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  military  heroes. 

From  1792  to  1815,  Napoleon  made  history  for  Europe  and  by 
these  twenty-three  years  of  war,  bought  dearly  his  fame  as  one  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  the  world. 

Our  American  General,  between  June,  1861,  and  April,  1865,  less 
than  four  years,  rose  from  no  position  in  the  army  to  the  highest  mili- 
tary position  under  the  government.  He  fought  battles  and  carried  on 
a  war  which  makes  most  of  the  European  battles  and  wars  seem  like 
holiday  parades.  The  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  the  battles  of  the 
Civil  War,  compared  with  that  in  the  great  battles  of  Europe,  is  about 
three  to  one.  This  tells  the  ston.-  of  the  courage  of  American  soldiers, 
north  and  south.  It  was  with,  and  against  such  soldiers  as  these,  that 
the  great  American  commander  won  his  fame.  In  war  he  was  terrible, 
because  he  belie\ed  the  more  terrible  the  war,  tl>e  less  would  be  the 
loss  of  human  life,  and  the  sooner  the  end  would  come. 

His  great  antagonist  in  the  war  sometimes  lost  his  self-control, 
as  at  Gettysburg  and  in  the  Wilderness.  Even  the  immortal  Washington 
so  lost  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  as  to  use  language  that  can 
scarcely  be  quoted  in  this  presence,  but  General  Grant  never  lost  his 
self-control.  He  was  ever  the  same  in  war  and  in  peace — self-possess- 
ed; never  exhibited  fear  or  excitement.  When  in  battle,  a  shell  burst 
immediately  over  his  head,  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  paper 
upon  which  he  was  writing  a  dispatch.  When  the  battle  was  going 
against  him,  or  when  victory  was  won,  or  when  the  white  flag  floated 
above -4he  captured  forts,  his  iron  nerve  preserved  his  even  balanced 
sameness.  It  was  only  when  prisoners  were  brought  in  that  expressions 
of  pleasures  passed  his  lips.  So  many  were  taken  from  the  enemy  and 
saved  from  further  danger  and  perhaps  death.  His  manner  was  as 
gentle  as  a  woman's,  his  voice  soft  and  well  modulated.  He  never  used 
an  oath  nor  a  by-word;  never  raised  his  voice  nor  used  adjectives  to 
enforce  his  statements.  He  ncNer  made  answer  to  slander  or  abuse. 
His  own  disregard  of  self,  and  absolute  faith  in  the  right,  and  its  ulti- 
mate triumph,  gave  him  a  confidence  that  was  supreme.  His  kindness 
was  the  greatest  part  of  his  great  nature.  He  rejoiced  not  at  the  down- 
fall of  an  enemy,  but  only  in  the  triumph  of  the  right. 

His  affection  was  so  great  that,  when  he  received  the  news  of 
General  McPherson's  death,  he  went  into  his  tent  and  wept  like  a  child. 

When  the  end  came  to  him  at  Mount  McGreggor,  there  was  found 
around  his  neck,  two  intei'locked  braids  of  hair,  one  that  of  his  wife, 
the  other  of  his  little  boy.  For  thirty-two  ^ea^s  he  liad  worn  tl>em 
as  emblems  of  his  lo\e. 
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So  gentle  and  kind  was  he  because  he  was  so  great.  It  is  the 
heritage  of  all  Americans,  both  North  and  South,  to  see  emblazoned 
upon  the  page  of  history,  these  three  great,  immortal  names,  George 
"Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant. 


HOW  FARMERS  LIVED  AND  WORKED  IN 
THE  FORTIES. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WARNER  MILLER  OF  HERKIMER. 

Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 

November  11,  1916. 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  requested  by  the  president  of  this  society 
to  prepare  an  article  giving  a  history  of  the  politics  of  Herkimer 
County  since  1865;  that  being  the  year  when  I  immigrated  into  Herkimer 
village.  After  giving  the  matter  considerable  consideration  I  decided 
not  to  comply  with  the  request  for  the  reason  that  there  is  only  one 
person  now  alive  who  can  properly  prepare  that  historj-.  He  is  the 
president  of  this  association,  and  I  advise  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  that  the  association  order  him  to  prepare  the  history  and  give  him 
one  year's  time  to  complete  it. 

Sitting  on  my  piazza  one  Jul}'  day  this  year  looking  out  over 
the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley  where  brave  patriots  iKid  marched  long 
ago  to  the  battlefield  of  Oriskany,  seeing  instead  of  a  trail  of  Indians, 
the  four  tracks  of  the  Central  Railroad  covered  with  hundred  car,  mile 
long  freight  trains  and  rushing  express  trains  filled  with  passengers 
going  to  or  from  every  part  of  the  world;  a  stone's  throw  away  was 
the  Barge  Canal  ncaring  completion;  a  few  rods  to  the  south  was  the 
two  tracks  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  also  filled  with  frciglit  and  pass- 
enger trains.  Along  side  was  the  trolley  line  from  Little  Falls  to  Utica 
and  Syracuse,  the  cars  filled  with  home  people,  some  on  business  bound 
and  many  pleasure  hunting.  Following  the  line  of  the  railroad  were  all 
poles  carrying  many  copper  wires  loaded  with  business  messages  and 
talks  over  the  telephone.  Last  but  not  least  in  importance,  I  counted 
more  than  a  hundred  automobiles  within  an  hours  time.  The  laughter 
which  came  across  the  lawn  proved  that  a  majority  of  the  riders  were 
bound  on  pleasure  excursions.  Then  I  recalled  the  fact  that  all  these 
things  had  come  about  since  I  was  born.  Why  not  tell  the  members  of 
the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  how  we  lived  seventy-five  years 
ago.  The  young  members  of  the  society  knew  not  how  their  forebears 
lived  and  worked;  the  older  members  had  forgotten  the  past,  so  the 
subject  of  this  talk  was  decided. 
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Before  I  proceed  with  the  paper  I  have  prepared,  I  would,  with 
your  forebearance,  say  something  on  the  present  day  politics.  In  the 
word  politics  I  include  all  the  activities  of  government  as  well  as  meth- 
ods of  nominating  and  electing  officers.  You  will  all  recall  the  many 
long  months  our  forefathers  labored  in  creating  our  government.  The 
result  was  the  constitution  under  which  we  have  prospered  since  1789. 
A  form  of  government  for  a  free  people  pronounced  by  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  world  to  be  the  wisest  plan  ever  devised  by  man. 
.  The  plan  was  a  representative  republic  in  which  the  people  should 
elect  representatives  empowered  to  make  all  laws.  The  election  of  a 
president  through  an  Electoral  College,  giving  him  the  power  to  appoint 
judges  and  all  subordinate  ofticers,  making  him  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Xavy  with  the  authority  and  duty  to  enforce  all  laws. 
Governors  and  state  olYicers  were  to  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  Washington  became  the  first  president  unanimously,  there 
being  no  party  di\isions  then,  but  before  the  completion  of  his  second 
term,  people  divided  into  two  parties,  holding  diverse  views  on  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  government.  They  have  continued  to  contest 
for  the  control  to  the  present  time.  This  demanded  that  a  working  or- 
ganization of  the  parties  be  etTected  in  order  to  efficiently  declare  the 
principles  and  determine  a  plan  for  selecting  their  candidates  for  office. 
The  parties  veiy  naturally  adopted  the  representative  form  of  organiza- 
tion. The  members  of  the  parties  met  in  their  several  towns  and  city 
wards  and  chose  delegates  to  represent  them  in  town  or  county  con- 
ventions. The  town  convention  nominated  town  officers.  The  county 
convention  nominated  county  ollicers  and  sent  delegates  to  the  state 
convention  which  declared  the  principles  or  platform  of  the  party,  and 
put  in  nomination  candidates  for  slate  offices  and  on  presidential  year 
sent  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  which  nominated  candidate 
for  president  and  vice  president  and  put  forth  the  platform  of  the  party. 
This  plan  worked  well  for  a  hundred  years;  gave  us,  generally,  good,  honest 
and  capable  officers.  A  few  years  ago  some  young  men  ignoring  the 
past,  were  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  Reform  Fever.  They  said  the 
people  had  no  share  in  the  control  of  the  parties  or  in  choosing  the 
candidates;  the  bosses  had  usurped  all  power  and  were  using  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  They  proceeded  to  work  on 
the  same  plan  that  the  bosses  had  but  they  changed  the  name  and  called 
themselves  leaders.  They  soon  discovered  tliat  nothing  had  ever  been 
accomplished  in  education,  religion  or  a  government  of  free  people 
without  leaders  or  bosses.  They  proceeded  to  abolish  the  representa- 
tive or  delegate  system  and  knocked  into  pie  the  constitutions  of  many 
of  the  far  western  states.  They  provided  for  the  Initiative,  the  Referen- 
dum and  the  Recall.  This  method  enabled  a  few  citizens  to  compel 
the  whole  electorate  of  the  state  to  vole  on  any  proposition  they  saw  fit 
to  present.  The  Referendum  sent  all  laws  of  the  legislature  to  a  state- 
wide election.    The  Recall  enabled  a  few  disgruntled  people  by  petition 
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to  put  any  elective  officer  to  a  second  election.  Then  they  required  all 
nominations  to  office  to  be  made  at  a  primary  election,  thus  doubling 
expense  and  time,  but  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  any  candi- 
date at  the  primaries  unless  he  was  presented  by  a  certain  number  of 
voters  who  should  sign  his  petition  asking  the  person  to  consent  to  be 
a  candidate.  To  obtain  the  desired  number  of  signatures,  anyone  want- 
ing an  office  sent  hired  agents  to  procure  the  signatures  at  a  cost  of 
from  25c  to  a  dollar  each.  Any  one  with  a  full  pockelbook  could  get 
the  requisite  number  of  signatures  making  himself  a  candidate  for  any 
office  from  Town  Constable  to  Governer.  These  persons  said  the  office 
should  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  the  office.  Under  the  foi  inor  Delegate 
System  we  all  know  that  Elihu  Root  would  still  be  in  the  Tnited  States 
Senate;  he  wouldn't  send  out  agents  to  get  the  people  to  ask  him  to  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  Can  anyone  imagine  \\\'bster,  Henry  Clay, 
Seward,  or  any  of  our  old  fashioned  statesmen  taking  oiVice  under  the 
present  system?  Thus  far  some  worthy  men  have  denu>:inid  themselves 
to  seek  office.  If  this  damnable  system  (excuse  the  word;  is  continued 
many  years,  our  offices  will  be  generally  filled  by  self-seeking,  tricky, 
corrupt,  dishonest  men.  We  are  told  that  both  parties  in  tlie  last  leg- 
islature thought  of  changing  or  amending  this  law,  but  why  should  they — 
they  hold  their  places  as  the  result  of  the  law.  Our  gf*  .  t  rnment,  l)oth 
State  and  National,  is  rapidly  becoming  bureaucratic.  f>>ngress  and 
State  legislatures,  if  they  come  up  against  a  difficult  qu'  stion,  instead 
of  working  the  problem,  at  once  create  a  commission  of  fiom  three  to 
ten  members  with  large  salaries  and  an  army  of  clerks  and  attendants 
to  study  the  matter  for  a  few  years  and  prepare  laws  by  which  to  con- 
trol all  private  business  or  any  possible  liuman  activity. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  is  not  a  despot,  per  se,  but  a  genial  gentle- 
man of  humane  tendencies,  but  the  Russian  government  is  entirely  bu- 
reaucratic, irresponsible  and  despotic.  We  are  rapidly  traveling  that 
way.  The  immigration  question  is  of  iiaramount  in)p'';r*;j nee  at  pres- 
ent. We  are  no  longer  a  homogeneous  people;  we  h^-'c-  iji  our  l)ody 
politic  today  representatives  of  nearly  every  nation  in  the-  '»'-'rId,  speak- 
ing all  languages  and  holding  every  known  idea  as  to  government, 
morals  and  religion.  The  census  shows  us  that  nearly  one-\hird  of  our 
people  are  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage.  The  cs^Iendars  of  our 
courts,  especially  in  this  valley,  will  show  that  three-fourths  of  all 
criminal  cases  are  of  foreign  origin.  Herkimer  Coun":-  •went  through 
its  first  century  with  only  one  nmrder  case.  Now  ocr  J,i<ils  are  full, 
our  prisons,  insane  asylums  and  hospitals  are  crovi-'i  and  our  tax 
bill  constantly  growing.  We  examine  our  innnigrants  n  lo  their  phy- 
sical health  and  amount  of  money  in  their  pockets,  ba:  .5  their  morals 
or  intelligence  no  account  is  taken.  Congress  has  t-z.-.t  ^^assed  laws 
requiring  stricter  provisions  and  making  it  necessary  the  immi- 

grant shall  be  al>le  to  read  and  write  in  his  own  lar-i  -ii  Two  presi- 
dents, Taft  and  Wilson,  vetoed  the  bill.    Our  immi// ^  j-ii  on  up  to 
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the  Revolution  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  English,  Scotch,  Welsh 
and  Irish.  The  Puritans  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Cava- 
liers at  Jamestown  were  from  the  same  nation,  spoke  the  same  language 
and  had  lived  under  the  same  laws  and  came  because  they  wanted 
greater  liberty.  Our  immigration  after  the  Revolution  down  to  1825 
was  largely  from  the  same  source  as  above.  In  1848  there  was  a  Revo- 
lution in  Europe,  seeking  greater  freedom  and  rights.  It  failed  and 
was  followed  by  immigration  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  It 
brought  many  able  and  true  men  like  Carl  Schurtz  and  his  com- 
patriots. They  went  largely  into  the  West  and  Northwest  where  they 
built  up  great  liberty-loving  states.  They  made  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  republic  and  upheld  the  hand  of  Lincoln  during  the  days  of 
1861  to  1865.  Of  late  years  we  have  been  receiving  millions  from  south- 
east Europe.  Many  of  them  have  no  conception  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  they  are  largely  illiterate  and  many  of  them  have  criminal 
records  at  home.  They  come,  moved  by  our  higher  rates  of  wages. 
The  war  has  shut  out  about  three  millions  of  them  thus  far;  let  us 
be  thankful  for  that  much  relief.  What  will  happen  after  the  war  no  one 
can  tell.  We  certainly  shall  need  a  stronger  law  on  immigration.  Can 
we  get  it?  I  take  credit  to  myself  that  I  voted  against  Chinese  immi- 
gration when  in  Congress,  for  which  I  received  the  condemnation  of  all 
my  co-religionists  in  the  Eastern  States.  Our  people  won't  live  and 
work  in  competition  with  a  race  who  can  exist  on  10c  worth  of  rice 
and  lentles  and  labor  twelve  hours  a  day  for  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents. 
Let  us  try  to  Americanize  what  we  have  and  leave  some  land  and  em- 
ployment for  our  grandchildren. 

This  is  the  first  national  campaign  in  which  there  has  been  a  de- 
termined effort  to  divide  our  people  into  classes  and  set  one  class  against 
another,  to  set  employees  against  employers,  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  creating  distrust  and  hatred  among  all  the  people.  If  this  spirit 
is  not  killed  it  will  lead  to  Socialism  and  attacks  on  all  personal  prop- 
erty holdings.  I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  believe  all  these  questions  will 
be  settled  by  the  wisdom  and  common  sense  of  all  classes.  The  present 
flood  of  prosperity,  if  not  directed  into  proper  channels  of  national 
development,  will  waste  itself  in  creating  a  great  class  of  immoral  and 
licentious  pleasure  seekers  who  will  care  nothing  for  the  maintaining 
of  a  wise,  frugal  and  honest  government. 

Before  the  war  this  class  spent  their  time  and  millions  in  Eu- 
rope. Now  we  are  compelled  to  witness  their  follies  at  home.  All 
history  teaches  that  whenever  a  great  nation  becomes  over-rich  and 
gives  itself  up  to  luxury  and  dissipation,  the  State,  the  Empire,  went 
to  destruction  and  the  people  to  Gehenna. 

I  find  that  I  have  made  my  introductory  paper  longer  than  my 
proposed  reminiscences.  It  reminds  me  of  what  sometimes  happened  to  me 
when,  as  a  younger  man,  I  was  preaching  the  doctrine  of  Protective  Tariff 
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to  the  Herkimer  County  farmers.  The  meeting  usually  took  place  in 
the  afternoon,  and  when  I  through  my  enthusiasm  for  the  cause, 
talked  too  late,  a  kindly  farmer  would  pull  my  coat  tail  and  whisper 
in  my  ear  that  it  was  near  milking  time  and  that  the  people  must  go 
home  to  milk.  I  always  took  the  hint  and  brought  my  discourse  to 
a  speedy  end. 

How  Farmers  Lived  in  the  Forties. 

Having  been  bom  in  the  thirties,  I  was  a  lusty  farmer  boy  in 
the  forties. 

The  farm  consisted  of  about  200  acres,  divided  into  meadow, 
plow,  pasturage  and  wood  land.  The  stock  consisted  of  a  herd  of 
fifteen  cows  and  calves,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  twenty  sheep,  an  old 
white  horse  with  a  colt,  about  a  dozen  pigs.  Of  domestic  fowls  there 
were  fifty  hens  and  chickens,  ten  geese,  a  few  ducks  and  a  flock  of 
turkeys. 

The  farm  produced  nearly  everything  the  family  consumed,  both 
of  clothing  and  food,  except  sugar,  tea,  coftee  and  salt.  For  clothing, 
the  sheep  furnished  the  wool,  which  was  taken  to  a  small  wooden  mill 
(called  a  fulling  mill),  where  it  was  carded  and  made  into  rolls  suited 
for  spinning.  It  was  then  taken  home,  where  it  was  spun  into  yarn 
by  the  women  of  the  household,  and  it  was  woven  on  a  hand  loom. 
If  the  cloth  was  to  be  used  for  beds  it  was  left  white  or  tin;  natural 
color;  if  it  was  to  be  used  for  clothing,  it  was  dyed  any  color  desired — 
we  were  not  dependent  on  Germany  for  dyes  then — a  competent  house- 
wife could  make  dyes  of  log-wood,  indigo  or  cochineal.  There  were 
always  a  few  black  sheep  in  the  flock,  and  the  white  wool  and  the 
black,  when  properly  mixed,  produced  a  gray  like  the  Confederate 
gray  worn  by  the  rebels  in  the  Civil  War.  The  first  coat  I  ever  had 
was  made  of  this  gray  cloth,  with  plenty  of  brass  buttons  with  the 
American  Eagle  on  them.  There  were  no  "ready  made  clothes"  in 
those  days,  either  for  men  or  women;  all  clothes  were  made  in  the 
home.  In  every  community  there  were  two  or  three  old  maids  who 
went  from  family  to  family,  making  the  garments  of  the  household. 
There  was  no  woven  underwear  in  the  world  then.  If  the  undergar- 
ments of  woolen  cloth  irritated  our  teucJer  skins  too  much,  wc  had  them 
replaced  by  garments  made  of  cotton  cloth  called  cotton  flannel.  Our  stock- 
ings also  were  all  knitted  at  home  as  well  as  our  mittens  and  tippets  which 
we  wore  around  our  necks  to  keep  out  the  snow.  Our  caps  had  ear- 
laps  made  of  rabbit  skin  which  we  caught  ourselves.  Of  shoes,  there 
were  none;  in  the  summer  we  didn  t  need  them;  in  the  winter  we  had  boots 
which  came  up  to  our  knees.  Our  boots  were  the  product  of  the  farm. 
We  killed  several  calves  or  cows  each  year.  There  was  a  tannery  near- 
by where  the  skins  were  tanned.  It  took  an  entire  year  to  properly 
prepare  and  tan  a  hkin.  There  was  a  slioeniaker  nearby  in  the  village 
who  made  our  boots.    They  were  usually  too  small,  and  gave  much 
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trouble  and  pain.  Near  the  barn  there  was  an  acre  of  land  ahvaj-s 
reserved  for  flax.  The  flax  was  cut  and  laid  down  on  some  damp  ground 
where  it  was  rotted  until  the  libro  was  loosened  from  the  woody  part 
of  the  straw;  then  it  was  put  through  a  heckle  worked  by  hand.  The 
fine  fibre  was  then  spun  in  the  house  and  woven  as  the  wool  had  been. 
The  result  was  a  strong  linen  cloth  which  was  used  for  summer  cloth- 
ing, towels,  etc.  The  seed  was  saved  to  make  flaxseed  tea  (a  medicine) 
or  poultices,  for  binding  up  one's  bruises. 

For  food  we  had  everything  needed — potatoes,  beets,  cabbages, 
parsnips,  pumpkins  for  pies,  apples,  which  lasted  from  fall  to  spring, 
cider  which  gave  us  vinegar,  or  when  boiled  to  kill  the  germs  of  fer- 
mentation, gave  us  a  product  like  Bryan's  Grape  Juice  unless  we  let  it 
ferment,  producing  a  Cider  Champagne,  which  we  boys  preferred.  We 
killed  a  half  dozen  pigs  in  the  fall  about  Thanksgiving  time.  This 
gave  us  plenty  of  ham  and  bacon,  lard,  sausages  and  salt  pork  to  go 
with  baked  beans,  of  which  the  men  consumed  a  lot  during  haying  time. 
The  hams  and  bacon  were  hung  up  in  what  was  called  the  smoke  house, 
a  small  building  about  ten  feet  square,  with  no  opening  except  the  door. 
A  small  fire  was  started,  which  produced  more  smoke  than  heat,  but 
gave  the  hams  and  bacon  a  very  delicious  flavor.  We  had  plenty  of 
chickens  for  roasting  and  pot  pies  and  eggs;  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas;  occasionally  a  roast  goose  with  apple  sauce.  The  geese 
were  kept  for  a  more  important  purpose.  They  were  plucked  several 
times  during  the  summer,  and  great  feather  beds  were  made  which  kept 
you  warm  in  the  winter  and  saved  you  from  the  power  of  lightning 
in  the  summer  if  you  had  faith.  Of  course  we  grew  enough  of  corn,* 
oats,  rye,  buckwheat  and  beans.  There  were  no  breakfast  foods 
(cereals)  in  those  days,  but  we  had  some  of  the  corn  ground  coarse  and 
cooked  as  we  cook  oatmeal.  This  made  a  delicious  dish  when  served 
with  maple  syrup  and  fresh  cream.  Of  sweet  corn,  we  ate  all  we  could 
while  it  lasted,  and  as  canning  was  an  unknown  art,we  dried  quantities 
of  it  for  winter  use.  This  plan  was  copied  from  the  Mohawk  Indians. 
Popcorn  came  in  place  of  peanuts  of  the  present  day. 

We  had  a  Dutch  oven  built  near  the  kitchen;  it  was  an  immense 
one,  shaped  much  like  a  bee  hive;  it  was  of  brick;  fire  was  built  inside 
of  it  and  kept  until  it  was  thoroughly  heated,  then  the  fire  was  drawn 
and  the  oven  filled  with  great  loaves  of  corn  bread  and  many  pies; 
the  flavors  were  retained  and  the  results  were  never  equalled  or  sur- 
passed by  any  modern  range  or  oven. 

From  our  cows  we  made  both  butter  and  cheese.  There  were 
no  milking  machines  except  our  young  hands  that  frequently  gave 
out  because  of  the  great  aches  and  cramps.  What  butter  and  cheese 
the  family  did  not  consume  was  sold  in  a  nearby  village;  butter  usually 
brought  12  1-20  pci'  p(nnul.  Cheese  was  also  made  at  home  as  there 
were  neither  creameries  or  cheese  factories  then.  The  only  cream  separator 
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then  was  a  tin  skimmer  in  the  hands  of  the  dairy  women.  Cheese  was 
well  sold  at  5c  to  6c  a  pound.  All  eggs  not  used  went  to  the  village 
store  and  brought  10c  to  12c  a  dozen.  Every  farmer  made  his  own 
soap;  it  was  called  soft  soap;  it  was  soft  but  very  strong  and  took  the 
dirt  off  your  hands  and  face  very  thoroughly,  and  some  skin  also  unless 
you  were  careful  and  quick  in  your  ablutions.  The  soap  was  made  in 
a  thoroughly  scientific  way  although  we  didn't  know  anything  about 
science  then.  The  process  was  simple:  the  cook  saved  every  scrap  of 
fat  that  came  from  cooking;  she  also  saved  the  wood  ashes  from  the 
stove;  the  ashes  were  put  in  a  cask  or  leach  tub  as  it  was  called,  water 
was  poured  on  the  ashes  from  time  to  time;  the  result  was  a  strong  lye 
or  potash.  The  lye  and  fat  were  put  together  in  a  large  iron  kettle  and 
kept  boiling  for  a  long  time;  the  result  was  soft  soap;  a  year's  supply. 
The  tricky  politicians  in  the  community  were  said  to  be  as  slick  as  soft 
soap. 

Light  is  very  important  in  every  household.  The  long  evenings 
would  be  very  cheerless  without  suflicient  light  for  reading  and  study. 
We  read  that  Lincoln  read  and  studied  by  the  light  on  the  hearth,  bat 
we  boys  gathered  around  the  table  lighted  by  a  number  of  tallow  candles. 
Kerosene  oil  was  unknown  for  petroleum  was  not  discovered  until  1858. 
Whale  oil  was  to  be  had  in  limited  quantities  and  bigh  price.  The  farm- 
ers then  made  their  own  candles  out  of  sheep's  tallow.  Making  candles 
by  dipping  was  a  special  art,  entrusted  only  to  careful  hands.  Later 
on  the  local  tinsmiths  invented  candle  moulds  which  simplified  the 
process. 

The  tin  peddler  and  the  pack  peddler  were  frequent  visitors  in 
those  days.  The  tin  peddler  was  a  shrew  Vermont  Yankee.  He  carried 
all  kinds  of  tin  dishes  and  glassware,  which  he  traded  for  waste  rags, 
old  brass  and  copper.  The  pack  peddler  was  always  a  foreigner  who 
spoke  little  or  no  English.  The  bargaining  was  carried  on  by  panto- 
mime. His  wares  were  small  things,  pins,  nedles,  threads,  handker- 
chiefs and  ribbons.    He  took  his  pay  only  in  cash. 

The  work  on  the  farm  was  monotonous  but  not  over  severe. 
It  was  not  on  the  eight-hour  system.  In  the  summer  time  the  day  began 
at  five-thirty,  when  the  boys  went  for  the  cows.  Milking  was  over 
by  seven.  Then  came  breakfast.  After  that,  work  in  the  corn  fiekis 
or  hay  making.  The  end  came  at  sun  down.  There  was  no  labor  sav- 
ing machinery  in  those  days.  The  plow  man  trudged  along  in  the 
new  made  furrow,  occasionally  encouraging  his  oxen  with  the  free  use 
of  his  whip.  There  was  no  seed  drill;  all  grain  was  sown  by  hand,  and 
only  one  skilled  at  the  business  was  allowed  to  scatter  the  seed.  Corn 
was  carefully  planted  by  hand,  four  kernels  to  the  bill,  and  covered 
by  the  hoe.   The  man  with  the  hoe  was  a  reality  short  of  poetry. 

When  haying  and  ha^^"est  time  came,  the  serious  work  of  the 
year  was  before  us.  The  mowing  macliifie,  the  tedtier,  tiie  wheel  rake, 
the  hay  loader  and  the  unloading  fork  with  the  rope  and  pulley  was 
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unknown.  All  this  work  was  done  with  strong  muscles  and  sweating 
brows.  Extra  help  was  called  in  for  the  haying.  Strong  men  with  sharp, 
shining  scythes,  carried  great  swaths  across  the  meadows.  The 
boys  followed  with  pitchforks,  shaking  out  the  hay  so  the  sun  might 
dry  it.  Later  in  the  day  we  turned  in  with  hand  rakes  and  put  the 
hay  in  great  windrows  ready  for  the  wagons.  Stowing  away  the  hay 
in  the  bams  was  hot  and  dusty  work.  When  over,  the  boys  took  a  dip 
in  the  fine  swimming  pool  nearby.  The  reaper  and  binder  had  not  been 
invented.  The  oats,  rye  and  wheat  were  reaped  with  a  modification  of 
the  scythe  called  a  cradle,  which  put  the  grain  straight  and  in  condition 
to  be  bound  in  small  bundles.  There  were  no  threshing  machines;  the 
grain  was  stored  in  barns  and  in  the  winter  time  the  men  threshed  the 
grain  with  great  flails  and  cleaned  the  grain  with  a  hand  fanning  mill. 
The  grain  was  then  ready  for  the  grist  mill,  where  it  was  taken  and 
turned  into  flour.  All  the  spare  time  that  a  farmer  had  in  the  winter  he 
used  by  going  into  his  wood  land  and  getting  a  year's  supply  of  wood 
and  rails  and  posts  for  his  fences. 

The  boy  went  to  school  in  winter.  The  schools  did  not  under- 
take to  teach  all  the  arts,  science  and  literature  known,  but  did  give  the 
pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and 
American  history.  On  Friday  we  spoke  pieces,  usually  the  Patrick  Henry 
stj'le  of  oratory.  We  had  spelling  schools  or  matches  frequently  at 
which  we  worried  over  all  the  difficult  and  unused  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  with  little  profit  but  with  much  fun. 

On  Sunday  everybody  went  to  church.  We  heard  sermons  on 
doctrines  and  theology,  but  not  much  about  faith,  hope  and  charity. 
The  future  life  was  graphically  portrayed  with  hell  in  the  foreground. 
We  were  not  much  scared,  for  we  were  fairly  good  boys  and  didn't  in- 
tend to  go  there  in  any  event.  There  was  great  rivalry  between  the 
churches.  You  could  take  your  choice;  fore-ordination  or  free  grace; 
baptism  by  immersion  or  sprinkling;  you  must  choose  one  if  you 
would  hold  a  respectable  place  in  the  community.  We  paid  our  min- 
isters from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars,  depending  upon  the  size  or  the 
wealth  of  the  congregation.  The  salary  was  supplemented  by  a  dona- 
tion \isit  about  Christmas  time.  We  tilled  the  parsonage  full  of  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  hams,  sausages,  chickens,  eggs,  pickles,  preserves  and 
currant  jelly — enough  to  last  through  the  entire  winter. 

There  was  a  large  sugar  bush  on  the  farm,  and  when  the  winter 
gave  way  to  spring  in  March,  sugar  making  began  with  great  zest. 
There  was  a  comfortable  cabin  in  the  woods.  The  maple  trees  were 
tapped;  the  sap  was  collected  and  boiled  in  great  kettles  before  the 
cabin.  When  the  "sugaring  oiT"  day  came,  all  the  neighbors  were 
invited  and  a  jolly  feast  was  had.  Sugar  enough  was  made  to  last 
a  year,  and  many  gallons  of  syrup  were  seak-d  up  in  jugs  and  cans; 
enoijgii  to  cover  all  tire  buckwheat  cakes,  which  were  served  every  day 
during  the  winter. 
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The  farm  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  large  creek  where  we 
boys  had  a  fine  boat  of  our  own  construction  which  enabled  us  to  go 
on  imaginary  piratical  excursions.  We  always  returned  loaded  with 
loot,  apples,  squirrels  and  woodchucks.  The  creek  abounded  in  brook 
trout;  we  boys  were  allowed  to  fish  on  rainy  days  when  we  could  not 
work  in  the  fields.  As  a  result,  the  table  was  frequently  graced  with 
an  abundance  of  speckled  beauties  in  place  of  the  usual  salt  codfish. 

We  knew  little  and  heard  little  of  the  world  at  large.  We  were 
twenty  miles  from  the  railroad — the  great  four  horse  stage  coach  came 
every  day,  bringing  the  mails.  There  were  few  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines. The  telegraph  was  unknown.  The  Atlantic  cable  did  not  suc- 
ceed until  18G6.  There  were  only  23  miles  of  railroad  in  1830  and  2800 
miles  in  1840  and  250,000  miles  now.  The  New  York  Central  was  not 
chartered  until  1853,  being  a  consolidation  of  five  small  roads  reach- 
ing from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 

\Ve  were  troubled  not  at  all  by  wars  or  rumors  of  wars.  European 
news  reached  us  one  or  two  months  after  the  event;  from  China  or  the 
Orient  six  months  later.  The  flying  machine  or  the  submarine  had 
not  come  to  curse  mankind. 

As  a  people  we  were  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  prepared- 
ness. We  had  gone  through  two  wars  with  Great  Britain  and  innum- 
erable wars  with  our  Indians.  We  had  beaten  the  English  and  had 
nearly  extinguished  the  original  owners  of  our  country.  Under  the  law 
then  every  male  citizen  was  subject  to  military  duty  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  Once  a  year  they  were  called  out  for  gen- 
eral training,  which  lasted  one  day.  They  turned  out  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  some  carrying  the  flint  lock  muskets  and  swords  of  their 
Revolutionary  fathers  of  the  war  of  1812,  but  mostly  carrying  sticks 
for  guns.  They  were  called  in  line  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
marched  back  and  forth  over  a  ten  acre  lot  for  an  hour  and  then  dis- 
missed for  dinner.  Each  soldier  furnished  his  own  provisions.  After 
dinner  they  were  put  through  the  exercise  again  and  then  discharged 
for  a  year.  They  gave  a  shout  of  defiance  to  old  England  or  anyone 
else.  Plattsburg  training  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  Soon  after  the 
military  operations  were  over,  the  barns  and  fences  were  covered  with 
flaming  posters  of  the  coming  circus.  They  displayed  pictures  of  all 
unknown  animals,  together  with  wonderful  feats  of  bareback  and  Indian 
riding.  The  boys  of  the  neighborhood  clubbed  together  and  hired  a 
team  with  a  great  wagon  without  springs;  on  the  appointed  day  they 
started  at  daylight  for  the  circus  twenty  miles  away  at  the  railroad 
station.  They  had  collected  "by  hook  or  crook"  enough  money  to  furnish 
a  full  day  of  fun.  Once  inside  tiie  great  tent,  they  first  gave  attention 
to  the  strange  animals — the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  camels,  bears  and 
monkeys.  The  bareback  and  Indian  riding  held  their  most  intense  in- 
terest.   They  were  home  and  in  bed  in  due  time.    A  few  days  later 
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they  all  met  in  a  back  pasture  out  of  sight  of  their  homes.  Then  they 
organized  a  show  of  their  own.  They  practiced  horsemanship  in  all 
styles,  without  bridles  or  saddles;  they  rode  standing,  laying  down, 
backward  or  forward  or  Indian  style;  they  became  experts  and  thought 
of  going  on  the  road  themselves,  but  hy  accident  their  operations  and 
desires  were  discovered  and  the  circus  company  was  dissolved,  but  it 
brought  fruit  in  18G1  when  most  of  them  joined  the  Fifth  New  York 
Cavalry  and  hunted  Johnny  Rebs  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  until  one 
da\'  Stonewall  Jackson  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  gobbled 
them  up  as  prisoners  of  war,  taking  their  promise  not  to  fight  again 
unless  exchanged.  Thus  ended  the  probable  careers  of  a  number  of 
prospectixe  captains,  colonels  and  possible  generals.  So  ended  the 
career  of  one  Sergeant  Major  and  sent  him  home  to  work  at  making 
paper  out  of  wood  and  playing  at  politics  as  an  amateur. 

We  were  all  interested  in  politics  and  discussed  questions  at  the 
blacksmith  shop  or  around  the  stove  in  the  country  store.  The  slavery 
question,  which  led  to  the  Civil  War,  was  everywhere  stirring  up  peo- 
ple. The  Abolitionists  were  denouncing  the  constitution  and  the  gov- 
ernment. The  press  and  the  pulpit  were  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Escaped  slaves  were  carried  through  to  Canada  by  the  underground 
railroad.  Some  were  caught  and  returned  to  the  South  to  their  owners 
by  the  United  States  Marshals,  riots  occurred  wherever  attempts  were 
made  to  return  the  slaves  south. 

The  Temperance  Question  was  much  agitated;  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  prohibition  by  legislation,  but  by  public  meetings  and  lectures 
by  refonned  drunkards,  who  for  25c  a  head  told  us  of  the  horrors  of 
intemperance.  W-e  all  signed  the  pledge  never  to  drink  any  intoxicating 
liquors.  We  confined  our  liljaticns  to  home-made  birch  beer  and  kept 
sober.  We  were  then  largely  an  agricultural  community;  60  per  cent 
of  our  people  lived  on  the  farms.  Today,  two-thirds  of  our  people  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  commerce,  transportation  and  other  pro- 
fessions. Today  there  are  twenty  doctors  to  one  in  the  olden  times. 
There  was  no  infantile  paralysis  then.  We  have  twenty  lawyers  now 
to  one  then,  but  we  lived  more  peacefully  and  the  court's  calendar 
was  not  crowded.  Female  suffrage  and  feminism  were  unknown.  Di- 
vorce, like  murder,  was  rare.  Today  the  farmer  rides  a  sulky  plow, 
a  wheel  harrow,  a  mower  or  reaper,  and  even  plants  and  digs  his  po- 
tatoes by  machinery.  He  milks  the  cows,  skims  his  milk  and  runs  his 
churn  by  electricity  or  gasoline.  After  his  bard  day's  work  is  done 
he  runs  to  the  nearby'  village  in  his  auto  and  takes  in  the  movies  or 
the  saloon.    On  Sunday  his  auto  takes  him  to  church  or  away  from  it. 

The  telephone  has  become  the  greatest  convenience  and  necessity 
of  society;  it  nmltiplics  the  working  capacity  of  all  l)usiness  men  four 
fold  and  relieves  tlie  farmer's  family  from  the  isolation  that  has  done 
so  much  luwartl  driving  the  people  oil'  the  land  into  the  villages  and 
cities.    Now  the  farmer's  wife  si's  down  by  the  phone  and  talks  with  all 
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her  neighbors;  gets  all  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood  without  going 
abroad.  If  the  baby  cries  excessively  or  has  a  slight  cold  she  hurries 
to  the  phone  and  the  doctor  is  called.  (The  mother  no  longer  gives 
soothing  syrup  or  herb  tea).  Presently  the  doctor  rushes  up  in  his 
auto  at  forty  miles  an  hour;  he  discovers  that  there  is  not  much  the 
matter  with  the  baby;  the  mother  is  nervous  for  she  does  not  know 
much  about  babies  anyhow;  the  doctor  gives  a  lecture  on  the  care  of 
babies;  gives  some  harmless  medicine,  rushes  home  at  the  same  speed 
that  he  came  and  enters  the  charge.    The  mother  is  relieved  and  happy. 

A  river  has  been  running  down  the  mountain  for  untold  cen- 
turies, making  a  beautiful  waterfall  but  doing  no  work.  The  engineer 
turns  it  into  a  water  v.heel;  a  copper  wire  stretches  away  200  miles  or 
more  to  a  city;  the  city  becomes  light;  the  cars  in  the  street  move  by 
invisible  means;  the  machines  in  all  the  manufacturing  establishments 
begin  to  turn;  the  printing  presses  begin  to  move  and  turn  out  newspapers 
containing  the  doings  of  the  known  world  for  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 

You  sit  at  your  breakfast  table,  some  curious  things  around  you; 
you  press  a  button;  one  of  them  toasts  your  bread  to  perfection;  one 
brews  your  coftee  better  than  tlie  kitchen  stove  can  dp  it;  the  other 
broils  your  bacon  without  burning  it  and  cooks  your  eggs  in  any  style 
you  want  them.  You  don't  need  a  servant  or  wife;  if  you  ha\e  a  wife, 
she  presses  a  button  and  the  vacuum  cleaner  swallows  the  dust  of  the 
house,  runs  the  washing  machine,  dish  washer  and  sewing  machine. 
Electricity  when  properly  directed  does  everything  for  mankind  ex- 
cept furnishing  brains.  Brains  are  still  the  gift  of  Providence  and 
nature.  Your  child  asks  3'ou,  what  is  electricity?  you  hesitate;  you 
cannot  answer.  All  the  pliilosophers  and  scientists  of  the  world  answer 
that  they  know  no  more  of  the  nature  or  essence  of  electricity  than 
did  Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  flew  his  kite;  we  know  its  phenomena 
and  its  working;  its  nature  is  a  secret  of  the  universe. 

Within  recent  years  great  addition  has  been  made  to  the  working 
efficiency  of  man — gasoline — 25  years  ago;  this  was  used  for  cleaning 
your  clothes  and  in  removing  grease  spots  from  your  furniture.  Today 
it  drives  over  three  million  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  throughout 
the  United  States  and  innumerable  engines  doing  work  on  the  farm 
and  other  industries.  It  has  largely  displaced  the  work  horse  and  the 
mule,  thereby  adding  to  the  capacity  of  our  farms  to  produce  beef  and 
dairy  products.  The  returns  in  this  state  show  300,000  automobiles 
licensed.  The  cost  of  these  autos  is  not  less  than  §300,000,000.00,  The 
yearly  cost  of  operating,  maintaining  and  depreciation  is  more  than 
$250,000,000.00,  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  Barge  Canal 
and  all  the  money  expended  in  tlu'  good  roads  work.  Undoubtedly  this 
agent  is  protlucing  a  great  change  in  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  our 
people.  Business  and  social  life  are  on  a  faster  schetiule;  whether 
this  is  for  the  l>etterment  of  our  life  remains  to  be  seen.    There  is  no 
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longer  any  place  for  the  slow,  thoughtful  philosopher  of  the  past;  he 
must  go  with  the  crowd  at  forty  miles  an  hour  or  be  run  over.  More 
people  are  being  killed  by  these  agencies  than  were  lost  in  the  Civil  War. 

I  have  thus  briefly  depicted  the  condition  under  which  a  great 
majority  of  our  people  lived  and  worked  seventy-five  years  ago.  Whether 
those  conditions  tended  to  produce  a  higher  and  a  better  man  than 
the  conditions  of  today  is  useless  to  inquire.  All  the  wonderful  agencies 
which  have  added  to  the  power  of  man  in  the  past  centurj'  will  not  be 
lost  but  will  be  added  to  constantly.  The  many  problems  of  our  present 
situation  can  only  be  solved  by  time  and  the  efforts  of  our  greatest 
minds. 


LETTER. 


FROM  HON.  JOSIAH  SHULL  TO  HON.  WARNER  MILLER  UNDER  DATE 

JUNE  15,  1886. 

The  first  cheese  factory  in  Herkimer  county  was  established  in 
1863.  The  first  in  the  country,  was  by  Jesse  WilHams.  in  Oneida  county, 
a  few  j-ears  previous.  From  which  tijne  they  multiplied  very  fast,  so 
that  now  there  are  from  75  to  100  in  the  county,  and  from  12  to  14 
hundred  in  the  state. 

As  far  back  as  1830,  dairying,  or  cheese-making,  was  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  town  of  Fairfield.  Herkimer  County  cheese  stood  at  the 
head  for  many  years;  and  in  fact  was  noted  all  over  the  country.  From 
the  small  beginnings,  it  has  spread  so  that,  it  has  not  only  become  for 
many  years  the  leading  agricultural  pursuit  in  Herkimer  county,  but, 
in  connection  with  butter  making,  in  the  majority  in  the  state. 

As  dairying  advanced,  grain  raising  was  given  up  to  a  large  extent, 
so  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  grain  consumed,  is  brought  from  the 
Western  states.  About  three  millions  bushels  of  western  corn  is  fed 
out  to  the  dairj',  in  this  state,  annually.  In  villages  and  cities  in  the 
state,  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  beef,  is  western.  In  the  rural  and  dairy- 
ing sections,  about  one-fourth  consumed,  is  western  beef.  I  think  it 
safe  to  say  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  beef  consumed  in  this 
state  is  western  beef. 

Farmers  of  the  Eastern  section  cannot  buy  western  corn  and  make 
beef  profitably,  in  competition  with  the  western  states.  The  one  great 
reason  is  that,  by  feeding  out  the  grain  at  home,  they  reduce  it  to  beef 
and  pork,  saving  a  large  expense  in  transportation  of  the  grain,  in  the 
condensed  form. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Eastern  Section  cannot  successfully  com- 
pete, in  grain  raising,  with  the  cheap  lands  of  the  west.  They  now  fix 
the  price  of  York  State  wheat,  which  has  not  been  so  low  since  this 
count rj'  was  newly  settled. 

Now  if,  the  western  cattle  dealers,  after  furnishing  us  with  one- 
half  of  all  the  beef  and  pork  we  consume,  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
furnish  us  with  beef  and  pork  fats  wliich  rendered  to  a  cost  of  about 
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eight  cents  a  pound,  and  placed  upon  the  markets  in  true  imitation  of 
butter,  and  sold  for  genuine  butter  in  99  cases  in  a  100,  then  we  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition;  and  in  fact  will  be  obliged  to  turn 
our  attention  to  something  else,  for  the  time;  for  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  fraud  cannot  run  for  a  long  time.  People  will  be  compelled  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  the  luxury,  butter,  unless  they  obtain  it  from 
reliable  sources.  I  have  never  met  a  person  that  desired  imitation  but- 
ter, and  I  venture  the  assertion,  not  only  from  my  own  observation, 
but  from  others  also,  that  in  99  cases  in  a  100,  the  stuff  is  sold  as  gen- 
uine butter;  and,  if  you  can  compel  its  sale  upon  its  merits  for  what  it  is 
you  will  ha\e  accomplished  what  the  petjple  desire. 

This  protection  asked,  is  not  alone  for  the  producers,  the  farmers, 
but  as  well  the  consumers,  which  is  fully  and  clearly  evidenced  by  ex- 
perience. 


WEST  POINT. 


AX  ADDRESS  BY  COL.  FRANK  WEST  OF  MOHAWK, 

Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 

September  27,  1019. 

To  go  back  to  ancient  historj-,  the  first  white  man  to  see  West 
Point  was  Hendrick  Hudson,  who  anchored  near  there,  in  his  vessel,  the 
"Half  Moon,"  on  September  14,  1609,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  up  the 
Hudson  river. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  occupation  of  West  Point  for  military 
purposes,  was  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Fort  Montgomery  and 
Clinton,  five  miles  below  West  Point,  by  the  British  troops  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  on  October  6th,  1777.  The  American  General,  James 
Clinton,  was  in  command  of  the  American  forces  at  the  time.  He  was 
wounded  during  the  battle  by  a  bayonet  thrust  but  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains. His  brother,  Governor  George  Clinton,  was  also  present  during 
the  battle  but  escaped  across  the  Hudson  in  a  canoe. 

As  a  result  of  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  two  forts  above 
mentioned,  the  American  forces  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  under 
General  Putnam,  evacuated  their  position.  The  whole  river  then  being 
open,  the  British  fleet  under  General  Vaughn  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
Kingston  and  burned  that  town  on  October  16th,  1777. 

The  surrender  of  the  British  anny  under  Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga, occurring  three  days  later,  and  Henry  Clinton  having  learned  of 
that  disaster,  returned  with  the  British  Ueet  to  New  York  city.  Governor 
Geo.  Clinton  realized  the  absolute  necessity  of  fortifying  the  river  pass 
through  the  Highlands,  and  in  a  letter  to  General  George  Washington, 
dated  Dec.  20,  1777,  recommended  the  fortification  of  West  Point.  He 
stated  in  the  letter  as  follows:  ''I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  strong 
fortress  ought  to  be  erected  either  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  from 
where  Fort  Montgomery  stood,  or  at  West  Point  (opposite  Fort  Con- 
stitution) the  latter  place  (i.  e.  West  Point)  I  prefer,  as  the  most  de- 
fensible ground,  and  because  the  navigation  of  the  river  there  is  more 
difficult  and  uncertain,  and  also  somewhat  narrower  than  it  is  at  the 
former  place.  A  new  chain  should  be  procured  (if  possible)  and  with 
the  boom,  which  is  nearly  completed,  stretched  across  the  ri^■e^." 

The  river  at  West  Point  is  only  5(h)  yards  wide, — and  is  the  nar- 
rowest place  on  the  river  below  Albany. 
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General  Israel  Putnam  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  High- 
lands at  the  time,  and  he  has  been  given  credit  for  the  selection  of  West 
Point;  but  the  publication  of  the  "Clinton  Papers"  by  the  State  of  New- 
York  a  few  years  ago,  proves  conclusively  that  Governor  Clinton  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  for  his  excellent  judgment  in  making  this  decision 
■which  has  proved  of  vast  military  importance  even  unto  this  day. 

An  expert  French  engineer  was  sent  by  Washington  to  report  upon 
the  site  of  West  Point,  and  he  reported  against  it,  and  Gen.  Putnam  for- 
warded his  report  to  Governor  Clinton.  The  Governor  caused  the  site 
to  be  examined  by  several  General  Officers  and  by  a  committee  of  the 
State  Legislature,  all  of  whom  decided  in  favor  of  West  Point.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  selection  has  been  verified  by  the  test  of  time.  West  Point 
is  the  oldest  military  post,  continuously  occupied  by  United  States 
troops.  It  also  has  been  declared  to  be  the  "Military  Key  to  the  L'nited 
States,"  owing  to  its  position,  guarding  the  important  water  route 
through  the  Highlands.  If  the  Point  and  surrounding  mountains  were 
properly  fortified  the  position  would  be  nearly  impregnable. 

The  distance  from  New  York  city  north  to  Canada,  200  miles 
away,  is  the  shortest  line  across  the  L'nited  States.  This  line  in  pos- 
sesion of  an  enemy  would  sever  the  New  England  States  from  the  re- 
mainder of  America. 

The  site  of  West  Point  having  been  decided  upon,  American  troops 
occupied  that  position  for  the  first  time  on  Januarj'  20,  1778.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Point  had  been  occupied  as  a  farm  by  Charles  Moore,  a 
part  of  the  land  was  known  as  the  "German  Flatts."  Moore's  house 
was  afterwards  used  by  the  com.manding  officer  as  his  headquarters, 
and  also  by  General  Washington,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  West 
Point. 

The  triangular  plain  at  West  Point  comprises  about  70  acres  and 
is  180  feet  above  the  river.  The  edge  of  the  bluff  on  the  south  side  is 
perpendicular,  making  it  a  very  strong  defensive  position. 

The  defences  at  West  Point  were  planned  by  Col.  Radiere,  a  French 
engineer.  He  was  soon  replaced  by  the  Polish  patriot,  CoL  Kosciusko, 
and  to  the  latter's  scientific  skill  and  sedulous  application,  the  govern- 
ment was  mainly  indebted  for  the  construction  of  the  military'  defences 
at  West  Point. 

The  chain  laid  across  tlie  river  was  completed  April  30,  1878.  The 
iron  links  were  2  inches  thick  and  3  feet  long  and  the  links  were  made 
at  the  Sterling  Iron  Works,  about  2.5  miles  from  West  Point.  Several 
of  the  links  are  still  preserved  there. 

During  September,  1780,  Major  General  Benedict  Arnold  was,  at 
his  own  request,  placed  in  command  of  tl>e  District  of  the  Highlands, 
where  he  promptly  proceeded  to  concoct  the  most  infamous  and  the 
mightiest  treasonable  drama  that  ever  occurred  in  American  history. 
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A  plot  no  less  than  the  sale  of  the  defences  of  the  Highlands  for  British 
gold.  The  opportune  and  fortunate  capture  of  Major  Andre,  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  British  forces,  who  was  the  intermediary  in  the  scheme, 
saved  the  defences,  and  appeared  to  be  an  act  of  Divine  Providence. 

Arnold  had  arranged  to  have  a  few  links  removed  from  the  chain 
obstructing  the  river  under  the  pretext  of  having  them  repaired,  and 
also  to  have  the  rear  of  Fort  Putnam  left  undefended,  so  that  the  British 
troops  could  easily  enter  that  fort.  Fort  Putnam  on  Mt.  Independence,  is 
just  back  of  the  plain  of  West  Point,  and  is  400  feet  above  the  river 
and  commands  all  the  forts  at  West  Point  at  short  range.  This  fort 
is  still  standing  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  strength  of  the  garrison  at  West  Point  had  been  very  much 
depleted  by  sending  many  of  the  troops  to  other  localities,  and  the 
plans  were  all  mature  for  turning  over  the  defences  to  the  British.  The 
British  troops  in  New  York  city  had  embarked  upon  the  transports  and 
were  ready  to  sail  up  the  Hudson  when  providentially  Major  Andre 
was  captured  and  all  the  plans  for  the  treasonable  plot  found  upon  his 
person.  As  a  part  of  the  general  plot  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point, 
two  invasions  from  Canada  were  made  in  October,  1780,  one  under  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Johnson  into  the  Schoharie  Valley  and  thence  up  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  and  which  terminated  in  the  battles  of  Stone  Arabia 
and  Klock*s  Field,  near  St.  Johnsvilie — and  the  other  expedition  through 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  into  the  upper  Hudson  River  Valley.  These 
expeditions  were  made  with  a  view  to  draw  the  troops  away  from  the 
Highlands,  and  thereby  render  Arnold's  plot  for  their  surrender  more 
possible. 

At  this  identical  time  General  Washington  arrived  at  West  Point 
to  meet  Arnold  and  his  complete  astonishment  can  readily  be  imagined 
when,  instead  of  meeting  Arnokl,  he  was  astounded  to  receive  the  papers 
captured  from  the  British  Major  .\ndre,  revealing  the  entire  plot  of 
treason,  and  also  of  the  unfortunate  escape  of  the  traitor  Arnold. 

Had  Arnold's  plot  succeeded,  the  possibilities  are  that  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Highlands  would  hu\e  been  transferred  to  tl>e  British,  and 
it  is  possible  that  General  Washington  might  have  been  captured;  and 
that  the  Revolution,  which  was  at  this  lime  at  its  very  lowest  ebb,  would 
have  been  hopelessly  lost. 

Major  Andre  perished  on  the  gallows,  but,  unfortunately,  the  in- 
famous Arnold,  who  basely  tried  to  sell  his  country's  liberty,  escaped; 
but  his  name  will  be  forever  anathemized  and  a  reproach  as  long  as  ihe 
world  exists. 

West  Point  became  the  most  carefully  fortified  post  occupied  by 
the  Americans  during  the  Revolution  and  contained  at  times,  the  largest 
garrison  of  troops.  Nearly  all  the  military  stores  surrendered  by  Bur- 
goyne  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  were  stored  there.  More  than  :^3. 000,000 
was  expended  upon  the  fortifications,  which  was  a  vast  sum  for  the  poor 
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colonies  to  raise.  The  garrison  numbered  at  times  as  many  as  3,000 
men  and  was  employed  in  all  the  important  campaigns  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  war. 

The  Military  Academy. 

"West  Point  is  a  spot  of  peculiar  interest.  It  has  been  hallowed 
by  the  footsteps  of  Washington,  Lafayette  and  Kosciusko;  it  is  conse- 
crated by  a  nation  to  the  Spartan-like  training  of  a  few  devoted  sons 
from  everj'  State  and  Congressional  District  of  our  widespread  Union;  nor 
less  sacredly  secluded  by  nature  as  the  scene  of  retirement  and  study;  it 
seems  alike  calculated  to  inspire  the  pensive  sage  and  the  aspiring 
youthful  soldier." 

"Bright  are  the  moments  linked  with  thee. 

Boast  of  glory  hallowed  land; 
Hope  of  the  valiant  and  the  free, 

Home  of  their  youthful  soldier  band." 

The  first  person  to  recommend  the  founding  of  a  Military  Academy 
was  General  Knox,  and  as  early  as  1776.  General  Washington  recom- 
mended it  at  each  session  of  the  Congress  while  he  was  President,  and 
the  very  last  letter  he  wrote,  two  days  before  his  death  in  December, 
1779,  was  in  favor  of  establishing  a  Military  Academy. 

The  Congress  finally  enacted  a  law  in  March  1802,  establishing 
a  Military  Academy  at  A\'est  Point.  The  Academy  opened  on  July  4,  1802, 
with  only  2  cadets,  and  has  continued  until  this  day.  The  last  class  gradu- 
ated in  1917  consisted  of  152  cadets. 

The  following  description  of  the  location  of  the  Academy  at  West 
Point  was  ably  described  in  a  brilliant  oration  delivered  by  Gen.  Horace 
Porter  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Military  Academy  held  at 
West  Point  on  June  11  and  12,  1902.   Gen.  Porter  said: 

"It  (West  Point)  is  in  every  sense  an  ideal  spot  on  which  to  have 
founded  an  institution  to  teach  the  science  and  the  art  of  war.  Here 
the  Academy  sits  enthroned  in  the  fastness  of  the  legendary  Highlands; 
the  cold,  gray,  rugged  rocks  which  form  her  battlements  are  symbolic 
of  the  vigor  of  the  discipline  exacted  of  her  children;  her  tow- 
ering hills  seem  to  lift  man  nearer  his  God;  the  mist-laden  storm  clouds 
may  lower  above  her,  but  they  break  upon  her  crags  and  peaks,  as  hostile 
lines  of  battle  have  so  often  broken  upon  the  sword-points  of  her  heroic 
sons.   Her  abode  is  incomparably  beautiful  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons." 

At  this  same  Centennial  Celebration  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  the  late  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  ora- 
tion to  the  assembled  hearers,  stated  as  follows: 

"During  the  century,  no  other  educational  institution  in  the  land 
has  contributed  so  many  names  as  West  Point  to  the  honor  roil  of 
the  nation's  greatest  citizens,"  and  "taken  as  a  whole,  the  average  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point  during  the  past  100  years  has  given  a  greater  sum  of 
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service  to  the  country  through  his  life,  than  has  the  average  graduate 
of  any  other  institution  in  this  broad  land. 

"Of  all  the  institutions  in  this  countrj-,  none  is  more  absolutely 
American,  none  more  absolutely  democratic  than  West  Point.  Here 
(at  West  Point)  nothing  is  cared  for  with  regard  to  a  boy's  birthplace, 
nor  his  creed,  nor  his  social  standing — here  we  care  for  nothing  save 
his  worth,  as  he  is  able  to  show  it.  Here  is  represented  with  almost 
mathematical  exactness,  all  of  the  country,  geographically.  They  are 
drawn  from  everj^  walk  in  life  by  a  method  made  to  insure;  and  which 
in  the  great  majority'  of  cases  does  insure,  that  heed  shall  be  paid  to 
nothing  save  the  boy's  aptitude  for  the  profession  into  which  he  seeks 
entrance.  Here  they  come  together  as  representatives  of  America  in 
a  higher  and  more  peculiar  sense  than  can  possibly  be  true  of  any  other 
institution  in  the  land,  save  at  the  sister  institution  at  Annapolis — " 

The  system  of  education  and  discipline  at  West  Point  has  been 
described  hy  a  former  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  as  fol- 
lows: (Lieut.  Gen.  Schofield  at  the  Centennial  Celebration,  1902). 

"The  difference  between  the  West  Point  System  and  all  others  may 
be  briefly  stated  : — 

"First  and  most  important  of  all  is  discipline — the  Military  and 
Naval  Academies  alone,  of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  this  country 
have  the  necessary  power  to  enforce  the  discipline  which  is  necessary 
in  their  course  of  training. 

"Second:  There  is  the  incentive  to  great  and  constant  exertion, 
and  strict  observance  of  the  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  cadets  afforded 
by  the  prize  offered  to  those  who  win  in  the  competition.  This  prize  is 
a  commission  for  life  in  such  branch  of  the  army  as  each  graduate  may 
prefer  if  his  class  standing  is  high  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  choice. 
The  strife  for  these  coveted  prizes  is  very  great. 

"Third:  In  the  daily  published  record  of  each  cadet's  recitation 
(each  cadet  is  marked  daily  on  all  of  his  recitations)  and  the  summing 
up  of  these  marks  or  records  in  each  and  every  subject  and  their  con- 
sideration, together  with  their  record  for  conduct  or  discipline,  at  the 
end  of  each  term  and  at  the  final  end  of  the  four  year's  course,  deter- 
mines the  relative  merit  and  class  standing  of  each  cadet;  and  also 
determines  what  branch  of  the  army  each  cadet  is  qualified  to  enter. 

"The  object  of  West  Point  training  is  not  simply  to  fit  young  men 
for  the  army,  but  also  to  justly  determine  the  appropriate  place  for 
each  cadet  in  the  various  corps  and  branches  of  the  military  service. 

"There  are  two  methods  of  instruction  peculiar  to  West  Point. 

"One  is  the  'blackboard  system*  of  instruction.  Its  advantages 
are  very  great.  Each  cadet  in  this  method  has  a  chance,  and  is  re- 
quired to  show  all  he  knows  upon  a  particular  subject  by  first  placing  the 
problem  or  subject  on  tlie  i)1ackboard  and  then  orally  cxplaiaing  all  tiiat 
he  knows  upon  the  subject. 
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"The  second  method  is  a  subdivision  of  the  classes  into  small 
sections  of  from  8  to  10  cadets  in  a  section  under  a  regular  army  officer 
as  instructor.  By  this  means  every  cadet  has  a  chance  to  recite  in  each 
subject  in  his  course  almost  daily. 

"The  course  at  West  Point  is  for  four  years  vith  only  one  fur- 
lough for  a  period  of  two  months  during  the  entire  four  years. 

'•The  corps  of  cadets  has  always  been  an.  aristocracy  in  one  respect, 
that  is,  an  aristocracy  of  character. 

"The  military  academy  has  always  set  before  its  students  the 
highest  standard  of  manly  character.  Veracity,  honesty,  honor,  fidelity 
and  patriotism,  no  less  than  scholarly  excellence,  have  been  held  in- 
dispensible  on  the  part  of  all  who  win  its  diploma." 

Every  cadet,  as  soon  as  he  is  admitted  to  West  Point,  becomes 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  that  institution,  which  originates  from  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  natural  scenery  surrounding  West 
Point  and  from  the  noble  military  history-  of  the  place  during  the 
Revolutionarj-  War,  and  tlte  glorious  records  of  many  of  its  graduates. 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Academy  there  were  4067  gradu- 
ates, of  whom  238  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  during  that  century. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Regular  Anny  were  appointed  from 
Herkimer  county  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  and  graduated  at  West 
Point: 

1.  Dewitt  X.  Root  of  Mohawk,  class  of  1851. 

2.  James  Wheeler  of  Little  Falls,  class  of  1855. 

3.  Frank  West  of  Mohawk,  class  of  1872. 

4.  Oscar  F.  Long  of  Ilion,  class  of  1876. 

5.  Guy  R.  Beardslee  of  East  Creek,  class  of  1879. 

6.  Will  T.  Merry  of  Ilion,  class  of  1899. 

7.  Edward  H.  Teall  of  Little  Falls,  class  of  1907. 

8.  Harrison  Brand,  Jr.,  of  Ilion,  class  of  1914. 

The  subsequent  military  history  of  these  graduates  is  as  follows: 

Root  was  appointed  2nd  Lieut.  3d  Artillery,  and  died  soon  after, 
on  August  4,  1851. 

AMieeler  became  Captain  of  the  First  Cavalry  and  left  the 
army  in  1862.   He  died  Decmber  7,  1879. 

West  became  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Cavalry  and  was  retired  for  age 
in  1914. 

Long  became  Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
and  retired  July  11,  1904.  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  He  resides 
at  Piedmont,  California. 

Beardslee  was  appointed  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  9th  Infantry,  and 
resigned  Decembr  27,  1880. 

Merry  is  at  this  time  a  Major  of  Infantry  in  the  Regular  Army, 
and  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Army  of  th-e  United  States  in  the  "great 
world  war." 
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Teall  became  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  26th  Infantry  and  resigned 
July  1,  1913.  He  served  in  the  "great  world  war"  and  became  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Brand  is  a  Captain  in  the  Engineer  Corps  and  was  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  "great  world  war." 

The  Military'  and  Naval  Academies  are  the  only  insurance  the 
United  States  government  carries  against  foreign  aggression,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  float  over  those  institutions 
under  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence  as  long  as  wars  last  upon 
this  earth. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  R.  SPEARS  OF  LITTLE  FALLS, 

Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 

September  24,  1921. 

Among  the  many  sea  stories  which  American  patriots  recall 
with  special  interest  there  is  one  which  for  our  purpose  may  be  said  to 
lead  all  others.  It  is  that  which  tells  how  John  Paul  Jones,  when  in 
command  of  a  rotten  old  merchant  ship,  armed  with  condemned  cannon, 
whipped  the  new  battleship  Serapis,  fully  manned  and  equipped  with 
the  best  guns  of  the  day.  Indeed,  when  rightly  considered  that  battle 
was  in  two  respects  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  our  navy.  For 
one  thing  the  old  merchantman  which  Jones  commanded  was  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  and  yet  Jones  captured  the  battleship  and  sailed  her 
triumphantly  into  port.  No  other  battle  with  such  results  is  known 
in  the  history  of  the  sea.  Then  the  story  tells  how  Jones,  when  he 
had  perceived  that  his  ship  was  sinking  while  that  of  the  enemy  was 
yet  as  fit  for  battle  as  ever,  was  asked  to  surrender,  and  replied  in  a 
way  that  made  his  name  immortal.  That  reply  was  and  now  is  the  first 
of  the  slogans  of  the  American  Navy  and  thus  it  has  inspired  our  sea- 
men from  the  early  days  and  ever  shall  inspire  them. 

Of  the  career  of  John  Paul  Jones,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  that  in  his  early  life  he  rose  to  the  command 
of  a  merchant  ship  by  good  work  and  not  by  favor.  When  the  American 
colonies  began  their  fight  for  liberty,  Jones  was  one  of  the  first  to 
volunteer  for  sea  service,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lieu- 
tenants when  a  naval  force  was  organized.  Later  he  commanded  a  little 
sloop  named  the  Ranger,  and  with  her  he  went  cruising  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain.  The  story  of  his  battle  with  a  British  sloop  in  the 
narrow  water  between  the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  of  interest, 
but  cannot  be  told  here,  except  to  say  that  the  enemy  was  of  superior 
power,  and  the  Ranger  had  her  completely  beaten  within  an  hour. 

After  this  battle  Jones  went  to  Brest,  France,  where  he  was  highly 
honored  because  no  one  in  Europe  had  supposed  that  a  British  warship 
could  be  beaten  by  any  other  of  equal  power,  not  to  mention  one  that 
was  inferior.  But  when  Jones  then  applied  to  the  American  repre- 
sentatives in  France  for  a  more  powerful  ship  he  failed  to  get  it  because 
the  commissioners  had  no  money.    He  then  applied  to  the  French  navy 
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for  a  command  but,  sad  to  relate,  he  failed  because  the  French  officers 
of  equal  rank  were  jealous  of  the  attention  which  Jones  had  received. 

However,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  then  in  Paris,  and  his  influence 
was  sufficient,  early  in  1779,  to  secure  a  ship  for  Jones  and  the  promise 
of  the  command  of  a  small  squadron.  The  ship  was  a  merchantman 
that  had  been  used  in  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  for  so  long  that  she 
was  no  longer  fit  to  carry  cargo,  and  she  was  laid  up  at  L'Orient.  Jones 
was  told  to  fit  her  up  as  a  warship.  On  going  on  board  to  examine  her, 
he  found  her  topsides  so  rotten,  in  places,  that  he  kicked  away  some 
of  the  planking  with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  She  had  no  cannon  and  when 
he  was  ready  to  mount  guns  on  her,  those  of  the  largest  size  given  him 
had  all  been  condemned  because  trials  had  shown  that  they  were  liable 
to  burst.  Th^  jealous  French  officers  thought  they  would  thus  discourage 
the  man  but  they  failed. 

Accordingly,  when  he  had  made  the  ship  ready,  the  Frenchmen 
provided  him  with  only  such  destitute  seamen  as  could  be  scraped  up 
in  the  port,  and  so  few  of  these  were  secured  that  a  large  part  of  the 
crew  was  made  up  from  peasants  from  tl>e  fields  round  about.  As  to 
this,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  before  the  ship  finally  got  away  on 
her  cruise,  more  than  a  hundred  American  seamen,  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  British  prisons,  were  exchanged,  and  brought  to  L'Orient,  where 
they  shipped  with  John  Paul  Jones  most  gladly. 

Finally,  on  August  14th,  1779,  Jones  sailed  away  to  raid  the  British 
coasts.  His  old  merchantman  had  been  renamed  the  Bonhomme  Rich- 
ard. Of  the  cruise  as  whole,  nothing  need  be  said  except  to  note  that  a 
number  of  merchant  ships  were  captured  and  that  the  crews  were  confined 
in  the  hold  of  the  Richard,  where  they  remained,  awaiting  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  and  take  the  ship;  for  near  the  end  of  the  cruise  their 
number  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  crew  of  the  Richard. 

Having  rounded  the  north  end  of  Scotland,  Jones  sailed  south 
along  shore,  intending  to  run  down  and  destroy  the  coal  fleet  of  New- 
castle. But  while  he  was  otY  Flamborough  Head,  on  September  23,  1779, 
a  great  fleet  was  seen  coming  with  a  fair,  though  gentle,  wind  from  the 
north,  and  the  first  great  sea  battle  of  the  American  people  was  at  hand. 
For  the  fleet  consisted  of  merchantmen  from  tiie  Russian  coasts  and 
ihey  were  under  the  protection  of  the  new  battleship  Serapis,  Captain 
Pearson,  together  with  a  sloop,  of  which  no  further  mention  need  be 
made  here  because  a  similar  vessel  under  Jones  was  sent  to  fight  her. 

WT>en  the  fleet  was  sighted,  Jones  had  the  Richard  running  slowly 
with  the  wind,  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  reported,  he  turned  back, 
although  he  did  not  know  then  whether  the  ships  were  armed  or  not. 

Observe,  Jones  went  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  it  was  a  slow  journey, 
for  the  wind  was  but  a  breath.  So  it  happened  tluit  he  eventually  saw 
the  merchant  ^■essels  scatter  while  a  ship  wliich  was  easily  recognized 
as  a  battleship,  same  slowly  down  with  the  wind  to  meet  tl>e  rotten 
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old  Richard.  Night  had  come  when  at  last  the  two  ships  were  close 
enough  for  the  kind  of  fighting  done  in  those  days  by  brave  captains;  and 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  as  far  apart  as  the  width  of  a  common  village 
street.    Then  the  British  captain  hailed: 

**WTiat  ship  is  that?  Answer  or  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity 
of  firing  into  you." 

For  a  reply,  Jones  fired  a  broadside  and  the  British  replied  in- 
stantly. Sad  to  relate,  the  broadside  of  the  Richard  had  done  her  far 
more  harm  than  the  enemy,  for  two  of  the  largest  guns  on  her  lower  deck 
had  burst,  leaving  but  one  there  intact  in  the  broadside,  and  the  burst- 
ing had  killed  so  many  of  her  guns'  crews  that  those  remaining  alive 
were  demoralized  and  afraid  to  handle  the  one  remaining  gun.  The 
damage  done  by  the  first  broadside  of  the  Serapis  was  insignificant  in 
comparison,  but  from  that  time  on  however,  the  Serapis  became  more 
and  more  deadly.  For  her  lower  deck  guns  were  down  close  to  the  water, 
and  as  the  two  ships  drifted  slowly  along,  rolling  lazily  to  the  long  swell, 
the  shot  from  those  lower  guns  cut  the  rotten  sides  of  the  Richard  into 
dust;  and  what  was  still  worse,  they  penetrated  her  hull  below  the  water 
line,  so  that  at  every  roll  she  began  to  fill;  and  her  crew  were  unable 
to  stop  all  the  leaks.  So  a  time  came,  as  the  battle  was  in  progress, 
that  the  table  on  which  the  surgeon  was  operating  on  the  wounded, 
was  floated  on  the  rising  water  in  the  Richard's  hull  while  the  British 
prisoners  confined  there,  seeing  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  prepared 
to  overpower  their  guards.  In  a  panic  the  Richard's  carpenter  ran  on 
deck  and  shouted  to  the  enemy  that  the  Richard  would  surrender.  For 
this  Jones  knocked  him  to  the  deck  with  a  pistol.  The  surgeon  next 
came  and  begged  Jones  to  surrender.  Then  the  enemy  tried  to  board 
the  Richard.  Never  was  a  captain  harrassed  on  all  sides  more  than  Jones. 

Then  a  time  came  when,  in  the  handling  of  the  two  ships,  the 
Richard  drifted  against  the  Serapis  and  there  hung  with  her  bow  rubbing 
the  enemy's  stern.  It  was  a  position  where  neither  ship  could  aim  a 
cannon  at  the  other,  the  firing  necessarily  ceased,  and  only  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  under  the  knives  of  the  surgeons  were  heard. 

It  was,  as  said,  a  night  battle,  but  Captain  Pearson  of  the  Serapis 
saw  that  his  guns  had  made  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  Richard  so  large 
that  the  wall  between  three  of  the  lower  ports  had  been  cut  away,  mak- 
ing a  hole  over  twenty  feet  long  just  above  the  water.  He  therefore 
believed  that  he  had  won,  and  in  a  loud  voice  asked  if  the  ending  of  the 
firing  indicated  that  the  Richard  had  struck  her  flag. 

The  critical  moment  of  the  battle,  and  the  most  impressive  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  American  navj-,  had  come.  Every  man  on  the 
Richard  knew  that  she  was  sinking.  Physically  she  was  beaten  beyond 
help.   But  John  Paul  Jones  replied: 

"I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight." 

How  Jones  at  last  captured  tlie  Serapis  and  how  the  Richard 
slowly  went  down  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  triumphantly  floating  from 
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the  top  of  the  tallest  mast,  need  not  he  told  here.  The  important  fact 
is  that  the  words  of  John  Paul  Jones  yet  inspire  the  men  of  the  American 
navy.  WTiile  the  memory  of  that  hattle  remains  we  may  rest  in  peace; 
for  no  enemy  shall  ever  pass  our  first  line  of  defence — the  fleet  at  sea. 

The  story  of  the  unyielding  persistence  of  John  Paul  Jones  may 
A\ell  be  followed  by  another  which  describes  another  quality  of  the 
American  naval  officer,  his  determination  "to  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn,**  to  quote  the  great  naval  historian.  Mahan.  In  the  course  of  the 
War  of  1812 — it  was  during  the  summer  of  1813 — Oliver  Hazard  Perrj-, 
then  a  young  lieutenant  in  rank,  was  placed  in  command  of  such  forces 
as  the  Americans  could  muster  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  hope 
that  he  could  in  some  way  drive  the  triumphant  British  from  that  not- 
-able  sheet  of  fresh  water.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  he  gathered  a  few  little  lake  merchantmen  which  he 
armed.  In  the  meantime  he  began  to  build  two  sloops,  so  called,  which 
were  to  take  the  lead  in  an  attack  upon  the  dominant  British  fleet,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Robert  H.  Barclay,  who 
had  served  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Perry  was  energy.  Trees  in  which  the 
birds  sang  in  the  morning  were  fitted  into  the  hulls  of  his  two  brigs 
before  nightfall,  it  is  said,  and,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  hulls  was  ready 
for  the  launching  within  thirty  days  from  the  stretching  of  her  keel. 
Cannon  and  cannon  balls  that  were  cast  in  Pittsburg  were  brought  over- 
land for  use  on  the  brigs.  Sails  and  cordage  were  brought  by  a  still 
more  roundabout  route  and  in  the  first  week  in  .August  the  two  brigs 
were  taken  across  the  shoal  water  bar  at  Erie  and  then  armed  and  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

"WTiile  Perry  was  driving  his  work  at  Erie,  Captain  Barclay  was 
by  no  means  oblivious  of  the  need  of  meeting  the  increase  of  force  which 
Perry  was  building.  Having  command  of  the  lake,  Barclay  might  have 
destroyed  Perry's  vessels  before  they  were  sent  afloat.  He  failed  in 
that  project  but  he  built,  at  Detroit,  a  ship  so  powerful  that  if  properly 
handled  it  alone  could  have  swept  Perry  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  Perr^-,  after  he  had  left  Erie  to  go  seeking  the  enemy,  took  a  look 
at  the  new  ship  at  long  range  as  she  stood  on  her  ways,  and  he  perceived 
that  she  greatly  outclassed  his  brigs. 

The  British  ship  was  protected  by  guns  on  shore,  of  course,  and 
Perry  was  unable  to  make  any  attack  upon  her  there.  So  he  ran  down 
to  a  group  of  islands  off  Sandusky,  Ohio,  to  an  anchorage  called  Put-in- 
Bay,  where  all  hands  had  a  feast  of  fish,  we  may  be  sure,  even  tho'  the 
record  does  not  say  so;  for  it  is  a  great  bass  grounci.  Perry  arri\od 
there  on  .August  15,  and  there  he  remained  until  ScptenihLi-,  1813.  await- 
ing the  day  when  the  enemy  should  come  down  from  Detroit. 
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As  said,  the  enemy  had  one  ship  that  was  powerful  enough  to  de- 
stroy Perry's  entire  squadron,  and  to  make  this  fact  plain  it  is  necessar\' 
to  consider  her  actual  source  of  power.  In  these  modern  days  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ships  and  guns  of  that  period.  Now 
we  have  the  great  steel-chids  carrying  guns,  each  of  which  hurls  a  ton  of 
steel  to  an  effective  range  of  ten  miles.  The  hrigs  which  Perrj'  com- 
manded had  hulls  smaller  than  old  Erie  canal  boats,  and  each  carried 
two  long  guns  which  fired  twelve-pound  shot  to  an  effective  range  of 
a  mile.  Each  brig  also  carried  nine  short  guns  on  each  side,  which  threw 
shot  weifohing  thirty-two  pounds  to  a  range  of  say  200  yards,  though 
the  shot  had  little  penetration  even  at  a  range  of  100  yards.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  these  brigs  needed  to  run  close  to  the  enemy  in  order  to  do 
effective  work. 

The  British  ship,  which  was  named  Detroit,  carried  one  long 
eighteen  pounder,  two  long  twenty-four  pounders,  six  long  twelve  pound- 
ers, eight  long  nine  pounders  and  two  short  guns.  That  is  to  say  the 
Detroit  had  seventeen  long  guns  with  which  it  could  make  a  good  fight 
at  a  range  of  a  mile,  while  the  two  brigs  had  but  four  of  the  same  range. 
Perry  had  some  long  guns  on  his  smaller  vessels,  but  so  too,  did  Captain 
Barclay  on  his  small  vessels.  In  short,  at  long  range.  Perry  was  out- 
classed by  odds  of  more  than  two  to  one.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  this 
was  so.  If  ever  a  naval  officer  was  justified  in  seeking  whatever  shelter 
or  other  ad\antage  he  could  find.  Perry  was  the  one.  And  in  any  event 
he  must  close  with  the  enemy  or  be  destroyed  speedily,  once  a  battle 
was  begun. 

Recall  now,  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  the  northwest  territory  of 
that  day — the  fate  of  all  that  pail  of  the  United  States  that  borders  on 
the  upper  Great  Lakes,  hung  upon  the  battle  which  was  at  hand. 

As  it  happened  the  British  were  ready  to  come  down  in  search  of 
Perry  on  September  9.  Knowing  that  they  would  soon  appear  Perry 
kept  men  aloft  on  his  ships  day  and  night,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  the  lookout  on  the  Lawrence,  the  llagship,  saw  with  the  first 
streak  of  dawn,  the  big  Detroit,  with  others  in  the  offing.  In  answer 
to  his  cry  the  Yankee  crews  came  on  deck.  They  found  a  cloudy  day 
was  coming  on  and  they  noted  particularly  that  the  wind  was  from  the 
southwest.  In  their  view,  and  in  ours,  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  a 
most  important  matter,  for  with  a  southwest  wind  Perry's  vessels  could 
sail  forth  toward  the  enemy  and  close  in  to  any  range  they  might  choose 
— they  could  sail  so  close  to  the  enemy  that  the  short  guns  of  the  brigs 
could  do  effective  work.  The  fear  that  the  enemy  might  have  a  north- 
erly wind  and  so  be  able  to  lay  off  beyond  the  range  of  short  guns, 
a  fear  which  had  weighed  upon  Perry,  more  or  less,  now  passed  away 
for  the  moment. 

It  was  therefore  with  an  eager  zest  that  the  men  of  the  American 
squadron  got  up  anchor  and  tlK'n  spread  their  sails  to  the  favoring 
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gale.  They  were,  indeed  jubilant  when,  after  clearing  the  islands,  they 
plainly  saw  the  enemy  fleet  slowly  coming  down  lo  light.  But  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  last  of  the  little  Americans  had  reached  the  open 
lake,  the  sailing  master  of  the  flagship  was  seen  looking  hurriedly  around 
the  horizon  and  then  aloft  at  the  sails  which  were  wafting  the  brig  on 
her  way.  To  his  dismay  he  perceived  that  the  wind  had  shifted.  The 
brig's  sails  were  no  longer  drawing  at  full  power,  but  the  sails  on  the 
enemy  ships  were  seen  to  be  full  and  free.  By  the  shift  of  the  wind 
the  enemj"  was  now  able  to  choose  any  position  desired.  The  great 
ship  in  the  lead  would  be  able  to  lie  oui  (jf  range  of  the  sliort  guns 
on  the  American  vessels  and  shoot  them  to  kindling  wood.  Saluting 
Perry,  the  sailing  master  exclaimed: 

"You  will  have  to  engage  the  enemy  to  leeward,  sir." 

"I  don't  care,"  replied  Perry.  "To  windward  or  to  leeward,  they 
shall  fight  today." 

In  later  \ears  a  statue  \Nas  erected  lo  Perry  in  a  public  square 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  another  in  a  public  square  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  On  each  pedestal  apijear  the  words  willi  which  Perry  announced 
the  victory  he  won  in  spite  of  having  to  engage  "to  leeward."    He  wrote: 

**We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours."  The  people  have 
always  approved  the  use  of  those  words  on  the  pedestals  but  our  naval 
seamen  know  that  the  glad  cry  of  victory  was  not  of  any  real  importance. 
What  they  recall  is  the  spirit  of  the  undaunted  commodore  when  he 
declared  that  in  spite  of  the  plainly  seen  ad\antage  in  the  wind  "they 
shall  fight  today." 

Unsurpassed  persistence  in  the  face  of  disaster  and  unyielding 
determination  in  the  face  of  odds,  characterized  Jones  and  Perry  and 
their  example  inspires  the  men  of  our  own  day. 

Let  us  now  recall  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay.  He  had  captured  New 
Orleans  by  a  splendid  dash  past  the  forts  below  the  city,  and  because 
of  that  victory  he  was  ordered,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  to  go  to  the 
coast  off  Mobile  and  when  ready  to  carry  his  lleet  into  the  bay.  For 
Mobile  was  then  one  of  the  most  important  ports  left  for  tlie  use  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  only  way  by  which  tlie  blockade  runners  using 
the  port  could  be  frustrated  was  by  taking  possession. 

As  a  chart  shows,  Mobile  Bay  lies  in  the  shape  of  a  great  bell 
with  the  mouth  open  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  tine  ship  channel 
now  leads  up  to  the  city,  but  in  the  war  days  the  bay  was  sinjal  and 
the  mouth  was  anything  but  open;  for  an  island  lies  across  the  west- 
erly side  of  the  mouth  and  a  long  point  projects  from  the  easterly  side, 
leaving  but  2000  yards  of  open  water  at  best  between  the  two,  and  of  that 
open  space,  only  a  few  yards  were  then  available  for  the  use  of  ships 
even  of  shoal  draft.  Further  tivan  tiiat,  a  fort  stood  on  the  island  and 
another  on  the  end  of  the  long  point,  and  tliat  on  the  point  was  perhaps 
the  most  ethcieni  fort  in  the  hands  of  tiie  rebels. 
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As  a  further  defence  against  the  incursion  of  the  Federal  fleet  a 
line  of  torpedoes  had  heen  placed  across  the  open  channel,  180  in  all. 
The  end  of  the  torpedo  line  was  just  100  yards  from  the  beach  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  which  stood  on  the  point  to  the  east.  A 
red  buoy  marked  the  end  of  the  torpedo  line.  The  narrow  channel  had 
been  left  for  the  use  of  blockade  runners. 

Inside  of  the  bay,  inside  of  the  torpedo  line,  a  big  ironclad  was 
stationed.    She  was  a  vessel  really  formidable  as  a  floating  fort. 

Accordingly,  Farragut,  when  ready  to  make  his  dash  in,  had  to 
head  for  the  channel  that  was  but  100  yards  wide  between  the  sand  and 
the  torpedoes.  He  had  to  endure  the  fire  of  the  heaviest  guns  of  the 
day  which  were  mounted  in  the  fort  and  he  had  to  face  the  heavy  guns 
on  the  ironclad,  the  name  of  which  was  Tennessee.  In  his  fleet  were 
four  monitors  which  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  line  in  order  that  they 
might  care  for  the  ironclad  within.  The  first  monitor  was  the  Tecumseh, 
Commander  T.  A.  M.  Craven.  Behind  the  monitors  came  the  big  wooden 
steam  frigate  Brooklyn,  Captain  Aldcn,  the  most  powerful  ship  of  the 
fleet.  A  small  gunboat  was  lashed  beside  her  to  serve  as  a  tug  in  case 
a  shot  should  disable  her  macliinery,  for  Farragut  had  no  thought  of 
retreating.  Behind  the  Brooklyn  came  the  flagship,  Hartford,  also  with 
a  gunboat  lashed  alongside  to  serve  as  a  tug.  Of  the  other  vessels 
nothing  need  be  said  here. 

The  day  of  battle  was  August  5,  1864.  Farragut  had  chosen  the 
early  morning  hour  because  the  tide  was  then  running  in  and  would 
help  to  carry  a  disabled  ship  through  the  channel.  So  the  line  was 
formed  at  daybreak  with  the  little  monitor  Tecumseh  leading  as 
said  and  the  other  vessels  strung  out  in  fairly  close  order  behind. 
Slowly  and  almost  silently  they  steamed  in  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floating  in  the  gentle  air  until  the  Tecumseh  was  within  easy  range 
of  the  fort,  when  her  two  guns  opened  the  battle. 

There  was  no  reply.  The  Confederates  were  waiting  for  such 
close  range  that  their  guns,  as  they  hoped,  would  sink  every  Yankee 
ship  in  the  line.  The  silence  was  ominous  but  the  fleet  held  on  until  the 
turning  point  at  the  red  buoy  was  just  ahead  of  the  Tecumseh.  Then 
the  guns  of  the  fort  opened  with  a  roar  that  was  deafening.  At  that 
moment  Captain  Craven  in  the  Tecumseh,  peering  through  the  peep 
hole;  saw  that  the  big  ironclad  Tennessee  was  under  way  and  in  his  im- 
patient soul  he  was  so  eager  to  attack  the  Tennessee  that  he  could  not 
wait  passing  around  the  safe  side  of  the  red  buoy. 

"It  is  impossible  the  Admiral  means  us  to  go  inside  the  red  buoy," 
be  said  to  his  pilot.  "I  cannot  turn  my  ship."  He  was  seeking  an  ex- 
cuse to  leave  the  route  Farragut  had  ordered  and  he  found  it;  for  a 
moment  later  he  turned  the  ship  and  headed  straight  across  the  tor- 
pedo line  toward  the  great  ironclad. 

A  minute  later  still  the  bow  of  the  Tecumseh  struck  a  black  buoy 
marking  the  torpedo  line.    Men  who  were  watching  the  ship  saw  her 
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bow  tremble  and  rise  up  while  a  puff  of  smoke  came  up  from  under  her 
forefoot.  Then  her  bow  sank  swifty,  her  stem  rose  high  in  the  air  so 
that  the  horrified  spectators  saw  her  screw  revolving  and  then  the  whole 
vessel  disappeared,  taking  Craven  and  most  of  her  crew  to  the  bottom. 

The  critical  moment  of  the  day  had  come;  for  Alden  of  the  big 
Brooklyn  on  seeing  the  fate  of  the  Tecumseh,  flinched.  He  first  stopped 
the  Brooklyn  and  then  ordered  her  to  steam  astern. 

In  the  meantime  Farragut  had  been  climbing  up  the  shrouds  of 
the  Hartford  in  order  to  get  above  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  was  spread- 
ing over  the  water  and  obscuring  his  vision.  So  he  saw  Alden  flinch, 
saw  the  line  of  ships  thrown  into  disorder,  saw  the  enemy  redouble 
their  fire  and  he  realized  that  utter  destruction  was  at  hand.  Turning 
toward  the  Brooklyn  he  called: 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"Torpedoes,"  replied  Alden. 

"Damn  the  torpedoes,"  shouted  Farragut.  Then  he  ordered  the 
Hartford  and  the  gunboat  alongside  to  go  ahead  full  speed,  and  he 
headed  the  two  directly  across  the  torpedo  line  which  had  frightened 
Alden. 

And  as  the  crew  of  the  Hartford  perc'ei\ed  what  he  was  doing 
they  leaped  as  one  man  to  the  rail  of  the  ship,  on  the  side  next  to 
the  fort,  and  give  three  cheers  of  defiance,  while  the  captain  of  at  least 
one  of  the  monitors  ahead  danced  and  yelled  for  joy. 

In  the  face  of  a  wholly  unexpected  disaster — the  flinching  of  the 
Brooklyn's  captain — Farragut  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  since  his  day  the  men  of  our  navy  are  tauglit  to  follow 
his  example.  Few  of  those  who  had  part  in  that  fight  are  now  alive, 
but  those  who  do  survive  on  the  side  of  the  North,  wear  a  button  on  whicli 
one  sees  the  immortal  words,  "Damn  the  torpedoes." 

One  more  battle  and  one  more  naval  hero  may  be  mentioned. 
In  the  war  with  Spain  the  little  nondescript  fighter  called  the  Texas 
was  regarded  by  nearly  all  the  sailors  as  a  "hoodoo"  ship.  WTliether  to 
call  her  a  battleship  or  a  gunboat,  whether  she  was  really  fit  for  a  fight, 
was  a  question  not  easily  answered,  but  at  best  she  had  had  much 
misfortune  in  her  day  and  no  one  was  eager  to  sail  on  her.  However, 
when  Cervera  was  bottled  up  in  Santiago,  Cuba,  the  Texas  was  among 
Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  outside,  and  Captain  John  Philip  was  in  com- 
mand of  her. 

When  Cervera  came  forth  on  Sunday  morning,  August  3,  1898, 
to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  pass  the  American  fleet  and  go  to  Havana, 
the  Texas  was  lying  south  and  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  entrance 
to  the  blockaded  harbor.  It  was  Sun(h«y  and  nothing  had  been  seen 
by  the  Aniericaiis  to  indicate  that  a  l)attle  was  at  liand,  but  the  crew 
of  the  Texas  were  nevertheless  all  on  the  loukt)ut.  It  sliould  be  said 
that  all  the  other  American  crews  were  more  or  less  alert  but  on  the 
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Texas  the  quartermaster  on  duty  on  the  bridge  had  signal  flags  laid  out 
ready  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  No  doubt  this  was 
because  the  Texas  lay  where  her  crew  had  a  very  good  view  of  the 
entrance  to  the  bay,  and  they  felt,  as  a  consequence  of  their  position, 
a  responsibility. 

However  it  happened  it  is  known  that  the  whole  crew  were  look- 
ing into  the  bay  at  9:30  o'clock  and  that  one  minute  later  the  nose  of 
a  Spanish  ship  appeared  between  the  green  shores  of  the  bay.  At  that 
every  sailor  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "The  fleet  is  coming  out," 
while  the  quartermaster  hoisted  up  the  signal  flags,  and  so  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  that  manner. 

The  engine  room  force,  too,  had  been  alive  and  at  the  signal  to 
go  ahead  they  had  up  the  steam  that  was  needed.  So  the  one-time 
"hoodoo"  Texas  drove  her  way  in  shore  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  her 
head  was  never  turned  away.  She  was  slow  but  she  kept  on  and  so 
was  near  at  hand  when  the  Maria  Teresa  with  helm  aport,  turned  to 
the  rocks  of  the  beach  to  escape  the  fire  of  the  Yankee  gunners,  and 
so  was  wrecked  at  "Nima,  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Santiago  harbor 
entrance." 

After  running  as  close  to  the  wreck  as  the  depth  of  water  would 
permit  the  Texas  stopped.  She  was  so  close  that  her  crew  saw  the  red 
flames  flickering  in  every  port  as  well  as  the  great  pall  of  smoke  that 
wrapped  her  hull  from  the  view  of  those  further  away.  Manifestly 
the  Maria  Teresa  was  damaged  beyond  hope.  The  gun  fire  with  which 
the  American  fleet  had  showered  her  had  wholly  destroyed  all  hope  of 
saving  any  part  of  her,  and  with  one  accord  the  crew  of  the  Texas, 
who  had  helped  thus  to  drive  her  to  destruction,  began  to  cheer. 

But  Captain  John  Philip  as  he  gazed  at  the  scene  of  horror  upon 
her  deck,  was  stirred  by  pity  instead  of  exultation,  and  holding  up  his 
hand  he  said  : 

"Don't  cheer.  The  poor  devils  are  dying."  Then  he  called  the 
crew  aft  and  with  bared  head  he  said: 

"I  want  to  make  public  acknowledgment  here  that  I  believe  in 
God  the  Father.  I  want  you  all  to  lift  your  hats  and  from  your  hearts 
ofi'er  silent  thanks  to  the  Almighty." 

Our  naval  ships  are  manned  hy  crews  who  stir  the  pride  of  all 
who  know  them,  and  they  lead  the  world  because  from  the  earliest  days 
they  have  followed  the  examples  of  such  heroes  as  John  Paul  Jones  and 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  David  Glasgow  Farragut  and  John  W.  Philip. 


PURCHASE  OF  ORISKANY  BATTLEFIELD. 


Resolution  Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical 

Society  held  January  8,  1916. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  offered  by  Col.  John  W. 
Vrooman  was  unanimously  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  The  Honorable  Homer  P.  Snyder,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  this  District,  has  presented  a  bill  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  covering  the  Oriskany  battlefield  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  public  park  to  be  connected  with  the  National  Park  System,  there- 
fore be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  in 
annual  meeting  assembled,  most  heartily  approves  such  purchase,  and 
respectfully  requests  Congress  to  favorably  consider  the  bill  which 
will  make  one  of  the  most  important  and  historic  battlefields  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary- War  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  United  States. 


A  POExM  BY  J.  H.  J.  WATKINS  OF  EAST  SCHUYLER. 


Read  at  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County 
Historical  Society,  January  8,  1916. 

I've  been  asked  to  write  a  letter  by  the  great  John  W.  V., 
To  be  read  on  the  twentieth  birthday  of  this  society; 
I  did  not  dare  to  answer  no  to  such  a  man  as  he. 
So  get  ready  for  your  dope,  for  dope  it  is  to  be. 
I  feel  some  flattered  to  be  asked  to  do  a  thing  so  grand; 
To  hobnob  with  such  big  folks  and  lend  a  helping  hand. 
At  first  it  fairly  staggered  me;  it  almost  stopped  my  clock, 
All  I  could  think  of  was  just  this:  I've  had  another  shock. 
But  when  I  thought  it  over,  I  said  that's  just  like  John, 
He  knows  I've  tumbled  down  the  banks  and  wants  to  help  me  on, 
Or  rather  up  the  hill  from  where  I've  fallen  down. 
And  if  he  does  you  bet,  I'll  say:  He's  the  best  M.  D.  in  town. 
Some  people  still  adhere  like  wax  to  ipecac  and  squills, 
Give  me  a  box  of  gladness,  you  may  take  the  box  of  pills. 
I  think  young  Doctor  Sunshine  is  al>ead  of  old  Doc  Dope, 
Because  he  says  that  drugs  will  fail  without  lots  of  love  and 
soap; 

All  doctors  when  they  minister  should  stick  right  to  the  text, 
That  Godliness  is  very  good  but  cleanliness  is  next. 
I  don't  see  how  God  can  receive  a  very  dirty  soul. 
We  surely  ought  to  be  made  clean,  before  we  are  made  whole. 
But  here  I  will  pull  up  my  Pegasus  to  explain. 
That  if  you've  never  had  a  blood  clot  on  the  brain 
You  better  not  ask  for  it,  so  you  can  tell  how  it  feels. 
You'd  be  the  greatest  chump  of  chumps,  the  biggest  fool  on 
wheels. 

And  here  let  me  assert  though  it  may  spoil  my  rhyme, 
A  shock  is  something  no  one  wants  to  have  a  second  time. 
It  takes  your  very  self,  the  very  marrow  from  your  bones 
And  leaves  you  one  unwelcome  thing — the  agony  of  groans. 
I  try  to  wear  my  cloudlets  with  the  silver  lining  out. 
If  God  has  willed  it,  He  will  bring  my  perfect  health  about. 
If  not,  ril  say:  "So  mote  it  be"  and  hike  adown  the  west, 
Ho  brought  me  here  and  well  I  know  He'll  take  me  when  it's 
best. 
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I  think  whatever  comes  to  us,  resourceful  we  should  be, 

Should  try  to  find  some  little  good  in  every  malady, 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  found  this  shock  of  any  use, 

In  this  failure  it's  my  asset,  I  make  it  my  excuse 

For  all  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  this  unworthy  scrawl. 

It  may  count  just  a  little  or  it  may  not  count  at  all. 

I  trust  you  will  be  merciful  as  you  would  have  me  be. 

The  scrawl  will  not  be  any  good  if  but  the  best  you  see. 

Just  let  your  ill  will  choke  to  death  where  your  good  will  begins 

So  that  your  charity  may  hide  my  multitude  of  sins. 

I  notice  in  the  actions  of  fairly  correct  men, 

They  slip  a  cog  once  in  a  while,  drop  stitches  now  and  then. 

So  if  I  do  not  measure  up  to  what  you  did  expect. 

Remember,  I  have  struck  a  snag,  by  car  is  badly  wrecked. 

♦        *       *        *  • 

But  seriously  my  friends,  this  is  a  grand  and  glorious  time. 
For   twenty   years   of   strenuous    toil    have    made    our  work 
sublime. 

Just  think  of  it,  what  priceless  gems  of  history  have  we 
Sent  down  along  the  line  to  yet  unborn  posterity. 
How  much  important  data  in  the  life  of  Herkimer, 
Have  we  brought  out,  that  othei-wise  would  have  been  a  blur. 
There's  much  important  matter  yet  that  should  be  talked  about; 
There  are  discrepancies  galore,  that  must  be  straightened  out. 
Ours  is  no  mean  location;  of  it  we're  justly  proud. 
We  have  the  right  to  celebrate  and  celebrate  out  loud. 
WTiat  stopped  St.  Legcr's  forces  made  the  treacherous  red- 
skin pale, 

*Twas  the  courage  of  the  loyal  whites  in  this  old  Mohawk  vale. 
Tis  said  that  one  man  with  his  God  is  a  majority 
That  under  right  conditions  he  is  sure  of  victory. 
Right  here  is  where  our  ancestry-  were  up  against  the  tide, 
With  all  the  floodgates  of  defeat  against  them  opened  wide; 
*Twould  have  been  human  nature  had  they  turned  around  and 
run, 

But  they  were  of  the  iron  nerve  and  stood  firm,  everyone. 
Their  march  was  westward,  very  near  this  old  historic  spot. 
And  though  they  were  but  few,  their  brave  hearts  faltered  not. 
They  made  the  trying  crucial  test,  they  bowed  beneath  the  rod, 
*Twas  like  a  one  man  victory,  just  Herkimer  and  God. 
If  we  had  lost  that  battle  we  would  have  lost  our  all; 
The  British  flag,  that  bloody  rag,  would  ha\e  wa\ed  o'er  Fanuel 
Hall. 

No  Yorktown  would  have  been  for  us,  Cornwallis  would  have 
vs  on. 
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A  noble  broken  hearted  man  would  have  been  Wlashington. 

We  owe  the  prestige  we  have  gained,  the  fact  that  we  are  free. 

To  the  bravery  of  Herkimer  at  Old  Oriskany; 

Then   let    this   be   our   slogan,   and    ring    it    out  sublime: 

Oriskany,  the  Gettysburg,  of  that  immortal  time. 

****»• 

We  love  to  meet  in  this  dear  place  to  talk  these  matters  o'er. 
And  every  time  we  meet  dear  friends,  we  love  it  more  and  more. 
I  want  to  ask  a  question  here  before  I'm  really  done, 
You  cannot  miss  the  answer,  you  know  it,  every  one; 
Do  we  appreciate  in  full  that  we  lost  a  precious  pearl, 
When  we  lost  our  benefactor,  the  older  Robert  Earl? 
Here  was  a  man  who  was  a  man,  a  man  of  great  renown, 
A  man  who  loved  the  commonwealth,  but  most  his  native  town. 
He  lived  most  sparingly,  that  his  wealth  might  do  more  good; 
How  much  the  world  would  be  improved  if  other  rich  men 
would. 

The  lesson  of  his  simple  life  came  from  the  risen  Lord, 
And  sacrificing  with  him,  struck  life's  responsive  chord. 
To  his  true  friends  he  was  a  guide,  and  ever  guided  right. 
Pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  pillar  of  brightest  fire  by  night. 
What  makes  a  great  man  entitled  to  be  rated  truly  great? 
'Tis  not  enormous  wealth,  stocks,  bonds,  or  great  landed  estate. 
Dives  had  riches  but  we've  learned,  he'd  something  else  as  well, 
He  knew  when  he  saw  Lazarus  he  had  the  pains  of  hell. 
How  much  of  true  reality  these  sacred  stories  give. 
How-  much  the  future  life  depends  upon  the  way  we  live. 
This  pauper  once  was  clothed  in  rags  and  begged  outside  the 
gate. 

His  poverty  aroused  and  stirred  the  rich  man's  cruel  hate; 
From  out  his  chariot  he  cried  out:  "Begone,  get  off  the  earth; 
Good  things  are  not  for  such  as  thee,  scab  of  ignoble  birth  ! 
They  are  for  me  and  such  as  me,  we  have  the  riglit  of  way. 
But  he  forgot  one  thing;  bad  curs  have  but  their  day. 
They  snarl  and  howl,  they  snap  and  growl  but  soon  their  day 
is  gone; 

The  curtain  lifts,  the  scenery  shifts,  and  other  dogs  come  on. 
The  rich  man  had  his  way  while  on  this  millionaire-cursed  earth. 
The  things  which  money  cannot  buy  made  him  the  only  dearth. 
He  said  to  one,  "Come,"  and  he  came;  to  others,  "Go,"  they 
went. 

He  never  doul)ted  of  his  wealth,  his  power,  or  their  extent. 

But  this  sad  state  of  things  came  to  a  sudden  stop, 

He  lifted  up  Ivis  eyes  in  hell,  and  something  seemed  to  drop. 

'Twas  just  the  red  hot  iron  doors  that  opened  with  a  slam, 

And  "way  across  a  great  deep  gulf,  saw  Father  Abraham; 
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And  on  his  bosom  resting  like  a  s'ueet  and  lovely  child 
Was  Lazarous,  the  beggar,  and  he  stirred  himself  and  smiled; 
The  rich  man  from  the  burning  crieci:  Oh,  Fatl"K;r  Abraham, 
Have  mercy  on  me,  for  torniented  in  this  tlame  I  am. 
Send  Lazarus  back  to  Herkimer  and  up  to  Mirror  Lake, 
And  tell  him  from  its  limpid  depths  a  few  cold  drops  to  take. 
And  bring  them  here  for  me  to  cool  my  burning  tongue. 
For  I  acknowledge  this  is  hell  and  I  am  badly  stung. 
But  Abraham  replied:  My  son,  he  is  no  errand  boy. 
And  if  he  were  he  would  be  slow  to  enter  your  employ. 
He  is  no  longer  clothed  in  rags  or  covered  o'er  with  sores; 
No  longer  does  he  watch  and  wait  for  crumbs  from  your  rich 
stores. 

It  seems  to  me  a  change  has  come  between  you  two,  somehow 
The  other  fellow's  feeling  sore,  and  does  the  begging  now. 
He  in  his  lifetime  had  it  hard,  while  you  had  all  things  good. 
But  he  could  never  pass  the  gulf  to  help  you  if  he  would. 
Then  as  to  all  your  relatives,  whom  you're  concerned  about. 
There's  Brinckerhoff  and  Thomson,  there's  Powell,  Dean  and 
Prout, 

If  they'll  not  listen  to  these  men,  of  them  it  may  be  said: 
"They  would  not  hit  the  Sunday  trail  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead." 

I'm  thoroughly  convinced,  in  fact  I  know  from  what  I  see, 

They  do  not  need  a  bit  of  help  from  either  you  or  me. 

They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  can  see  and  read  and  hear, 

In  fact  have  all  that  mortals  need  to  read  their  title  clear. 

The  story  of  this  parable  is  plain  but  very  old, 

It  is  not  safe  to  bank  your  all  alone  on  earthly  gold. 

All  earthly  gold  may  melt  away  and  may  be  of  no  use. 

But  moral  gold  the  true  heart  coin  all  hell  cannot  reduce. 

The  noble  man  whom  we  delight  to  canonize  today. 

Loved  gold  and  loved  it  well,  but  only  in  the  proper  way; 

He  loved  it  for  the  good  it  does,  and  that  is  love  enough. 

But  ne\"er  got  upon  his  knees  before  the  sordid  stuft". 

He  seemed  to  think  that  on  this  earth  of  wretchedness  and  sin. 

That  abject  poverty  and  want  make  all  the  world  akin. 

And  if  you  take  the  co\er  off  you'll  say.  '"He's  right  for  sure,"" 

For  in  the  last  analysis  the  richest  man  is  poor. 

He  loved  the  worthy  poor  and  seemed  to  love  them  all  the  niore^ 

Because  they  were  so  poor  and  asked  for  alms  before  his  door. 

The  byways  and  the  hedges  were  his  favorite  retreat. 

Because  the  homeless  and  the  needy  he  there  was  sure  to  meet. 

Christ  said:  "And  he  that's  greatest  anicng  you,  servant  shall 
be." 
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And  Robert  Earl  was  happiest  whenever  he  could  see 

A  chance  to  serve  some  traveler  along  the  dusty  road. 

And  lift  from  off  his  aching  back,  the  burden  of  his  load. 

Then  let  us  sing  his  praises,  for  him  the  flag  unfurl. 

And  pray  that  God  will  give  us  more  such  men  as  Robert  Earl. 

******  * 

Now  just  a  word  in  closing,  we're  all  American, 
I  am  not  native  born,  but  built  upon  that  same  good  plan. 
We  sailed  past  hell  gate,  up  the  bay,  sixty-three  years  ago, 
Just  as  the  sun  rose  from  the  sea  and  set  all  things  aglow. 
The  harbor  looked  just  like  a  great  big  cedar  swamp  to  me. 
With  brush  and  bark  all  off  the  trees  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
The  masts  all  decked  in  colors  gay,  gleamed  in  the  morning 
light, 

And  to  a  little  boy  like  me  it  was  a  charming  sight. 
My  father  had  preceded  us  about  a  year  before, 
But  he  was  on  the  deck  right  quick  and  took  us  all  ashore. 
My!  but  we  were  a  happy  lot,  entering  a  better  land, 
Wliere  every  man  who  is  a  man  dared  stand  up  and  command 
That  self  respect  that  God  designs  all  persons  to  possess, 
And  here  he  may  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 
We  sojourned  in  New  Jersey  until  eighteen  sixty-one. 
The  Civil  War  was  on,  my  mother  gave  her  first-born  son 
To  do  or  die  for  her  adopted  land;  to  fight  the  foe 
That  sought  to  cut  the  flagstaff  down  and  lay  old  glory  low. 
She  lived  and  loved  and  loved  and    lived    till  surrendered 
General  Lee, 

And  she  shouted  till  her  voice  w-as  hoarse  for  God  and  victory. 
But  ah !  beneath  her  outward  joy  I  knew  that  she  did  grieve, 
Her  boj'  came  back  but  at  his  side  there  hung  an  empty  sleeve. 
She  hung  his  tattered  old  blue  coat  upon  the  parlor  wall. 
And  daily  would  she  gaze  at  it  until  the  tears  would  fall. 
To  those  who  came  with  heart  aflame  she'd  say :  "My  darling  son 

Wore  that  coat  of  blue  for  me  and  you  through  the  fight  at 
old  Bull  Run." 

She's  dead  and  gone !  No,  she's  not  dead,  such  women  never  die, 
She  has  only  changed  her  residence;  she  lives  with  God  on  high. 
She  lives  with  him  who  left  a  limb  on  the  gorj-  battlefield, 
For  his  adopted  land  he  took  his  stand  to  die  but  never  yield. 
Don't  doubt  the  Watkins  loyalty,  this  is  our  native  land, 
Though  not  in  fact  it  is  at  heart,  we're  for  it  heart  and  hand. 
If  that  over  greedy  Kaiser  looks  this  way  from  o'er  the  sea. 
He'll  find  no  sympathizers  in  the  Watkins  family. 
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And  he'll  find  it  just  the  same  in  this  literary  club, 
The  county's  bone  and  sinew,  of  loyalty  the  hub. 
He'll  find  preparedness  fixed  right  upon  our  brain, 
We'll  fight  him  to  a  finish,  both  on  the  land  and  main. 
We  pick  no  quarrel  with  him,  but  we  read  our  title  clear, 
There's  not  a  single  hyphenated  Mohawk  Dutchman  here. 
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Read  at  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County 
Historical  Society,  January  8,  1916. 

Little  Falls,  January  8,  1916. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Herkimer  Gountj'  His- 
torical Society: 

On  New  Year's  morning  I  received  quite  a  wonderful  letter  from 
your  president,  Mr,  Vrooman,  wishing  me  a  Happy  New  Year  not  only, 
hut  honoring  me  in  the  request  that  I  should  he  present  with  you  today 
and  talk  as  the  spirit  might  move,  and  that  I  could  speak  on  any  suhject 
under  the  sun  as  long  as  I  pleased.  It  was  not  simply  the  invitation  that 
compelled  me,  hut  the  irresistihle,  graceful  and  eloquent  epistle  asking 
me  to  come  that  led  to  my  acceptance. 

On  any  subject  that  I  pleased  and  as  long  as  I  pleased?  The  li- 
cense I  have  suggests  many  subjects  to  my  mind  that  this  Historical 
Society  should  fully  know  about  and  have  recorded,  treasured  and  pre- 
served for  future  generations  for  the  children  not  only  of  Herkimer 
County,  but  of  all  Central  New  York.  Quite  likely,  much,  and  possibly 
all  that  I  may  mention,  has  already  been  cared  for  by  your  Society. 

First,  one's  mind  naturally  turns  to  that  surprisingly  important 
interest  which  confronts  us  all,  What  has  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
done  for  Herkimer  County?  The  answer  would  have  to  be  given  by  the 
Infinite  One  but  a  record  should  be  made  of  what  this  county  has  done 
for  religion,  morality,  virtue,  temperance  and  brotherly  love.  The 
answer  to  a  great  extent  can  be  found  in  the  literature;  that  is,  the 
newspapers  and  histories  that  have  been  published  during  the  past  years, 
but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  same  has  not  been  fully  compiled  and  pub- 
lished in  any  one  pamphlet  or  volume. 

Second.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  of  this  county 
during  the  past  and  at  present  as  regards  patriotism  in  sustaining  our 
National  and  State  Governments?  Your  shelves  contain  the  history  of 
many  patriots  who  have  been  brought  up  in  this  county  and  have  helped 
to  shape  the  policy  of  the  Nation,  State  and  County,  but  the  attitude 
and  history  of  the  county  itself  as  a  whole  would  be  interesting  to  have 
compiled  and  l)rought  down  to  tiate,  and  if  this  could  be  done  by  an 
impartial  and  able  enthusiastic  and  graceful  writer,  a  resident  of  thi» 
county,  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  l>a\e  done. 
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Third.  Wiiat  is  the  past  history  of  the  politics  of  this  county? 
This  should  be  made,  when  recorded,  an  intensely  interesting  chapter, 
for  it  is  well  known,  I  believe,  and  it  is  current  throughout  this  and 
other  states,  that  there  is  more  politics  to  the  square  inch  in  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  than  any  other  county  anywhere.  Do  not  let  us 
despair,  however.  The  best  in  life  and  politics  come  aliout  by  rubbing 
up  against  the  rough  things — the  obstacles  that  beset  our  paths — and 
in  overcoming  them.  As  to  the  past  political  history  and  the  present 
condition  as  well,  my  suggestion  is,  that  the  Herkimer  County  Plistorical 
Society  should  pass  a  resolution  inviting  former  U.  S.  Senator  Warner 
Miller  to  undertake  the  task.  If  he  will  consent  and  finishes  the  work, 
you  will  have  an  unbiased,  conser\  ati%  e,  yet  Ixdd,  truthful,  able  and 
interesting  chapter  in  your  library.  1  may  add,  that  for  the  past  two 
years  I  have  urged  the  Senator  to  give  us  the  history  of  his  branch  of 
the  Miller  tribe,  and  especially  of  his  own  life.  Sixty  years  ago  I  be- 
lieve he  became  actively  interested  in  politics;  hence  my  naming  him 
as  the  political  historian  to  bring  the  history  <]own  to  the  present  time. 

Fourth.  Jurisprudence.  Judges  and  lawyers  of  Herkimer  County? 
Judge  BelL,  a  year  ago,  in  a  most  interesting  and  ]>eartfeU  way  fully 
covered,  in  the  able  paper  he  presented,  all  that  is  necessary  probably, 
and  which  is  already  recorded. 

Fifth.  There  are  Denominations,  Societies  and  Clubs  without 
number  that  ha\e  and  do  exist  in  this  county.  I  ha\e  no  doubt  but 
that  you  would  be  glad  if  competent  mendjers  of  each  would  commit 
to  your  care  such  particulars  as  would  be  gladly  treasured  by  you.  There 
is  one  organization  that  stands  in  a  class  by  itself,  however;  it  is  of 
ancient  origin  I  I  refer  to  Masonry  and  Masonic  Temples,  An  honored 
citizen  of  our  county,  loved  for  his  virtues  and  held  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate regard  by  his  brothers,  has,  as  we  surely  know,  been  fifty  years 
of  history-  himself,  and  what  he  has  not  personally  experienced,  he  can 
tell  you  about  for  past  centuries.  Lest  you  may  not  know  to  wboni 
I  refer,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  Mr.  Vrooman,  your  president,  and  if 
you  can  imagine  this  occasion  to  be  a  banquet,  I  would  propose  his  good 
health,  sparkling,  bubbling  Apolinaris  to  be  the  beverage. 

Sixth.  What  is  left  for  me  to  talk  about?  Merchandising,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests?  Yes,  I  have  been  identified  to 
some  extent  with  same.  Frankfort,  Ilion,  Herkimer,  Little  Falls,  New- 
port, Middleville  are  all  in  the  game,  and  from  small  beginnings  have 
become  influential  and  great  at  this  present  time.  Banking?  Yes, 
Financial  panics?  Yes,  I  know  something  about  same,  beginning  as  early 
as  in  13o7.  Fortunes  lost  and  gained  in  this  county.  Individuals  ami 
families  rich  today  and  penniless  tomorrow  I  You  and  I  hav  e  been 
privileged  to  help  such  ones  s<:)metimes  to  start  afresh. 

Seventh.  But  how  about  Agriculture  in  Herkimer  County  and  its 
development?      You  may  ask,  and  I  answer  that   instantly  I  am  i»- 
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terested.  For  sixty  years  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  seeking  to 
be  of  some  use  to  the  farmers.  Agriculture  for  many  years  was  su- 
preme. In  looking  over  some  old  papers  of  my  father's  I  discovered 
the  will  made  by  my  great  great  grandfather  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts, 
in  1784;  a  simple  document  by  which  he  willed  that  one-seventh  (l-7th) 
of  all  of  both  his  personal  and  real  estate  should  be  divided,  share  and 
share  alike,  among  his  seven  children,  i.  e.,  one-seventh  of  value  of 
all  property  to  be  given  to  each,  and  upon  my  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Burrell,  was  placed  the  responsibility  as  executor  to  settle  the  estate. 
As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  and  in  the  year  1797,  my  grandfather 
brought  his  family  from  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  where  the  agricul- 
tural lands  were  rather  sterile,  into  this  county,  locating  at  Salisbury, 
N.  Y.  As  early  as  1820,  my  Grandfather  Jonathan  and  my  father,  Harry 
Burrell,  were  associated  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter  not  only, 
but  also  in  buying  and  selling  same.  Shortly  after,  one  fall,  the  farmers 
who  had  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  who  had  held 
their  product  from  spring  until  fall,  hauled  their  cheese  on  wagons 
to  Albany  or  Troy,  where  they  were  placed  upon  barges  and  the  produce 
taken  to  New  York  City.  Harr>'  Burrell  was  chosen  to  take  care  of  these 
products  in  New  York,  finding  storage  and  selling  same  during  the 
winter,  the  markets  being  the  coast  cities  and  villages.  By  1828  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  in  Herkimer  County  had  assumed  pretty  large 
proportions,  and  in  1833  Harry  Burrell  was  receiving  farm  products 
not  only  from  Herkimer  County,  but  also  from  Massachusetts,  Vermont 
and  several  counties  in  this  state.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
these  earlier  years  sometimes  the  price  of  cheese  would  be  as  low  as 
6c  per  pound,  and  then  in  another  year  possibly  up  to  11c  and  12c; 
butter  from  12Vi2C  up  to  25c  per  pound.  I  found  bills  for  groceries  and 
hardware,  and  for  many  articles,  prices  have  been  lower  these  late 
years  than  they  were  in  earlier  times.  Supply  and  demand  made  the 
price  then  as  now. 

During  1850  and  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  the  making  of  cheese, 
particularly  in  this  county,  continued  to  increase,  Little  Falls  becoming 
the  greatest  country  cheese  market  in  the  world.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  factorj'  system  the  cheese  were  made  by  the  individual 
fanners,  and  the  popular  size  was  about  60  lbs.  I  personally  know  that 
in  a  single  week  in  the  Little  Falls  market,  over  10,000  cheeses  were 
delivered  in  loads  averaging  about  15  to  20  cheese  each.  Lines  of  wagons 
extended  on  the  market  days,  which  were  Mondays  and  Wednesdays, 
radiating  from  the  freight  house  for  quite  a  distance  along  the  several 
streets. 

About  1865  I  visited  in  a  day's  ride  on  horseback,  farms  owning 
over  14,000  cows,  all  witliin  ten  miles  of  Little  Falls,  and  without  includ- 
ing all  within  that  radius  by  any  means.  I  believe  that  there  are  not 
now  one-half  as  many  cows  kept  on  the  same  lands. 
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Among  the  records  I  find  the  names  of  the  Salisburys,  Favilles, 
Grists,  Parkhursts,  Dexters,  Folts,  Herkimers,  Kellars.  Carrs,  Weather- 
waxs,  Ives,  Fords,  Eatons,  Spinners,  Brocketts,  Bellingers,  Morgans, 
Buells,  Pickerts,  Rices,  Van  Slykes,  Yosts,  Arnolds,  Earls,  Pratts,  Vroo- 
mans,  Windeckers,  and  so  I  might  go  on,  hut  vshat  I  wish  to  emphasi2e 
is  th€  fact  that  they  were,  as  I  believe,  the  finest  people  in  all  the  world, 
and  what  histories  attach  to  some  of  these  names  if  they  could  only 
be  told.  Very  many  were  graduates  from  Fairileld  Seminary.  \Miat 
a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  these  late  years.  During  the  Ci\'il 
War  it  was  Herkimer  County  that  served  the  United  States  with  as 
valiant  and  noble  men  as  were  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land — sons  of  the  farmers — bone  and  muscle  and  intellect — the 
product  of  our  soil  and  Herkimer  County  has  to  its  credit  in  all  de- 
partments, the  noblest  sons  and  daughters  in  all  the  counties  of  New 
York.  Not  only  is  this  true  concerning  the  past  generations,  but  I 
belie^■e  also  it  is  true  today. 

In  1868,  as  a  result  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  I  decided  to  give  up  my 
business  in  New  York  City  where  I  had  been  interested  since  1S57, 
and  devote  my  timie  in  seeking  to  do  what  I  could  to  improve  agricul- 
ture, particularly  in  the  handling  of  milk,  which  is  the  greatest  industrj* 
in  all  the  world.  Herkimer  County  has  to  its  credit  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  ensilage  for  stock;  that  is,  the  pre^^crvation  of  green 
fodder  in  silos.  In  a  single  day  in  1881  as  many  as  twenty  eight  farmers 
from  other  states  got  off  the  trains  at  Little  Falls  and  visited  the  farm 
where  the  harvesting  of  corn  to  be  packed  in  silos  was  being  accom- 
plished. Herkimer  county  has  to  its  credit  very  largely,  the  introduction  in 
1S81  of  the  centrifugal  separator  for  the  separation  of  cream  from  m.ilk. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  this  county  successfully  pasteurized  milk  and 
produced  from  the  same  the  finest  quality  of  butter.  Herkimer  County 
was  among  the  first  to  import  superior  breeds  of  cattle  from  abroad. 
Herkimer  County  is  largely  interested  now  in  the  condensing  of  milk, 
and  last  but  not  least,  an  immense  amount  of  milk  is  now  shipped  daily 
to  the  great  cities  from  this  county. 

Eighth.  Of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  consideration  is  the 
question:  What  can  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  do  to  make 
-4iistory  for  the  future  pressing  onward  and  forgetting  the  past?  Will 
you  bear  with  me  to  the  end  of  my  talk  as  I  tell  you  that  in  my  home 
city.  Little  Falls,  there  is  a  public  school  on  the  south  side.  Years  ago 
there  was  a  Community  Church  there  where  the  children  could  meet. 
The  Barge  Canal  took  the  property.  Since  then  the  school  buildings 
have  been  enlarged.  The  population  has  largely  changed;  now  all  na- 
tionalities are  represented  on.  that  side  of  the  ri\er.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent principal  and  teacher  in  charge  of  this  public  school  and  as  can 
be  readily  imagined,  it  has  been  somcv/hat  difticult  to  enforce  proper 
discipline,  for  this  is  "Free  America."  Teachers  can  no  longer  punish 
children  who  are  disobedient.    Two  young  women  of  tlie  north  side  Y. 
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W'.  C.  A.  have,  for  some  time  past,  visited  the  South  Side  school  twice 
a  week.  They  have  prevailed  upon  some  35  or  40  of  the  girl  students, 
ranging  in  age  from  10  to  14,  to  attend  a  class  where  calisthenics  are 
taught,  and  where,  little  by  little,  these  children  have  been  educated  in 
drill  work.  There  is  a  piano  accompaniment,  and  in  order  to  first  in- 
terest the  children,  folk  dances  were  given.  Little  by  little  the  cliildren 
learned  what  the  word  "obey"  means,  and  were  prompt  in  responding 
to  the  commands  given.  They  became  intent  upon  listening  and  seeing 
which  could  be  the  first  to  obey.  A  short  time  ago  the  principal  told 
these  young  women  not  to  give  up  that  class;  that  she  found  that  these 
children  were  doing  very  much  better  work  in  their  studies;  had  be- 
come much  more  intent  in  the  work  that  they  had  to  do,  responding  in- 
stantly to  any  command  that  she  might  give.  In  this  connection  j'ou  will 
pardon  me  if  I  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Society 
of  Constructive  Defense,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  them,  asking  me  as  to  my  thought  regarding  the  future  require- 
ments of  our  country.    In  answering  I  said: 

"I  desire,  however,  to  most  emphatically  state  that  I  deem  it 
necessary  that  all  the  boys  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  through- 
out the  United  States  (and  the  girls  also,  of  course),  and  that  all  the 
boys  from  six  years  up  shall  be  taught  the  Manual  of  Arms  and  be  drilled 
in  companies  and  regiments;  sufficiently  at  least  so  that  they  will  learn 
what  the  word  "obey"  means.  Orders  given  with  the  United  States 
behind  them  would  lead  the  young  men,  of  which  there  is  a  new  crop 
coming  on  every  year,  to  instantly  obey  orders  or  to  be  dealt  with  as 
military  usages  require. 

"It  is  pretty  uncomfortable  for  me  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment, but  I  believe  that  it  is  true.  About  one-half  of  the  young  men 
who  are  growing  up  in  our  cities  and  villages  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
hoodlums,  and  the  other  half  we  may  say  are  good  and  mean  to  do 
what  is  right  by  reason  of  the  training  they  received  at  their  homes. 
These  young  men  who  are  rowdies  do  not  become  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Personal  liberty  has  the  "ring"  which  appeals  to  them, 
and  they  believe  they  can  do  anything  they  like  until  they  commit  some 
crime  and  then  are  sent  to  our  reformatories  and  prisons,  and  we 
haven't  accommodations  enough  now  to  take  care  of  these  transgressors 
of  the  law. 

"Again,  all  orders  should  be  given  in  our  own  language.  A  great 
proportion  of  our  people  still  talk  in  their  home  tongue  and  their 
children  are  taught  and  read  papers  in  a  foreign  language.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  can  conceive  of  that  would  make  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  greater  than  to  have  every  schoolboy  compelled  to  belong 
to  a  military  companj'.  There  is  one  tiling  we  must  all  concede,  and 
that  is,  that  the  military  training  that  the  youths  got  in  Germany  and 
in  Switzerland  as  well,  has  rendered  them  marvelously  loyal  to  their 
country;  not  only  loyal,  but  just  as  remarkably  efficient  as  they  are 
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loyal.  It  teaches  the  youth  to  be  persistent  and  not  careless;  in  fact, 
the  one  great  trouble  with  this  country  is  that  we  are  a  "go  as  you 
please  people."  We  have  got  to  overcome  all  this  if  we  expect  to  be<;ome 
accomplished  and  very  thorough  in  any  work  we  find  to  do.  Add  to 
your  plan  for  I  repeat  for  emphasis: 

**First.   That  all  our  children  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  school. 

"Second:  Then  from  the  age  of  six  up  to  sixteen,  or  during  all 
the  years  they  are  required  to  go  to  school,  certain  days  in  the  week 
the  boys  shall  be  drilled  in  companies;  taught  the  Manual  of  Arms,  and 
be  required  to  obey  instantly;  all  orders  to  be  given  in  our  own  tongue. 
This  would  lead  to  persistent  and  most  excellent  work  in  any  and  all 
departm.ents  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  fill  in  the  future  and 
it  would  make  them  loyal  to  our  country,  and  further,  there  would  be 
no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low;  all  would  be  brought 
to  the  same  plane  as  citizens  required  to  do  their  whole  duty  not  only 
from  a  military  sense  and  loyalty  to  their  country;  but  also  lead  to  their 
doing  infinitely  better  work  in  school." 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  December  18,  1915,  to  the  Society  of  Con- 
strucitve  Defense,  the  following  is  written: 

"Now,  with  reference  to  the  training  of  the  boys  they  could  just 
as  well  be  formed  into  little  companies  in  all  of  our  schools,  whether 
five  or  six  or  as  many  as  twenty,  and  put  through  a  drill,  using  broom 
sticks  or  wooden  guns.  If  this  should  begin  at  tlie  early  age  of  six, 
my  word  for  it,  that  they  would  vastly  better  apply  themselves  to  their 
studies.  Besides,  the  exercise  would  tend  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
health  and  strength.  There  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  ranks  the  minor 
officers.  A  half  hour  or  an  hour  twice  a  week  would  suffice  for  this 
drill,  or,  for  the  Primary  Departments,  a  half  hour  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  day  would  possibly  be  best.  This  would  put  them  in 
trim  to  do  earnest  work  at  their  desks  in  studying,  etc.  In  the  advanced 
departments  greater  responsibility  could  be  placed  upon  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  twice  a  year  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  the  boys  should 
be  drilled  by  competent  officers,  and  once  a  year  they  should  be  assembled 
into  regiments,  say  when  they  reach  the  age  of  IG  or  18,  and  possibly 
into  battalions.  This  leads  me  to  add  that  West  Point  should  be  en- 
larged so  that  a  greater  number  of  competent  officers  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  our  nation." 

Wholly  independently  of  any  thought  of  defensive  or  offensive 
warfare,  I  venture  to  add,  on  May  12th,  1915,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

**Is  it  not  opportune  to  teach  "Young  America"  who  so  frequently 
defy  any  restraint,  that  the  United  States  -government  can  teach  and 
require  obedience,  for  in  military  training,  the  "rank  and  file"  are  oblig- 
ed to  obey  promptly?    AH  conunaiuls  to  be  given  in  our  own  language. 

"Further,  is  it  not  best  that  tl>ere  should  be  such  an  organization  in 
every  county  in  all  of  our  states  as  will  educate  our  people  for  all 
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offices  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  support  and  care  of  soldiers  in 
the  event  of  war?" 

Democracy  is  being  severely  tried  just  now.  If  our  young  nien 
and  women  will  not  submit  to  any  control  and  maintain  that  they  can 
do  as  they  individually  please  without  reference  to  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  all,  there  will  come  a  time  when  this  nation,  the  same  as  others 
that  have  existed  in  the  past,  will  go  down  and  out. 

As  I  think  of  the  strong  individuality  and  ability  of  the  members 
of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  is  there  a  limit  to  what  you 
may  accomplish  if,  as  individuals  and  as  a  party,  you  would  seek  to 
improve  conditions  in  Herkimer  County  along  the  lines  suggested? 
What  shall  be  recorded  in  the  future  as  to  the  work  done  for  "prepared- 
ness," for  "defense,"  for  temperance,  and  all  the  virtues?  Herkimer 
County  now  endures  and  stands  for  the  saloons.  Can  the  Herkimer 
County  Historical  Society  by  untiring  united  work  and  devotion  in  fu- 
ture years  for  instance,  wipe  the  liquor  traffic  out  of  existence  and  thus 
make  a  future  chapter  for  your  shelves  that  will  be  most  creditable? 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 


D.  H.  BURRELL. 
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Read  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  March  11,  1916. 


Mr.  Arthur  T.  Smith, 

Sec'y  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society, 
Herkimer,  X.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary-: 

The  letter  of  Mr.  David  H.  Burrell,  of  Little  Falls,  ^hich  was 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  January  eighth,  1916,  has 
attracted  so  much  general  attention  and  has  been  received  with  such 
favorable  comments,  that  I  think  a  record  should  be  made  of  at  least 
one  of  the  goodly  number  of  responses  received,  as  I  believe  the  in- 
formation will  be  valuable  for  all,  particularly  the  young. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  Mr.  Burrell's  letter  to  Brigadier  General  Albert 
L.  Mills,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Militia  Aflairs,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  I  quote  from  his  reply  the  following: 

"I  have  read  with  particular  interest  that  part  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Burrell  referring  to  the  military  training  in  our  public  schools. 
It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  witii  his  ideas. 
As  proof  thereof  I  am  sending  you  copy  of  an  address  I  made  before 
the  recent  National  Guard  Con\entions  on  the  same  subject." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Gen.  Mills  was  for  a  number  of  years 
Superintendent  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  ranks  among 
the  highest  authorities  in  military  educational  affairs,  as  well  as  possess- 
ing heroic  fighting  qualities,  for  he  wears  a  medal  of  honor  for  bravery 
at  San  Juan,  his  suggestions  on  ''Military  and  Physical  Training  in  Public 
Schools"  will  be  full  of  interest  and  information.  Gen.  Mills  states, 
among  other  things: 

"It  is  with  particular  regard  to  one  of  the  means  of  bringing  about 
an  adequate  system  of  National  Defence  that  I  wish  to  direct  my  re- 
marks— namely,  the  establishment  of  courses  of  physical  and  military 
instruction  in  our  public  schools. 

"It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  growing  realization  throughout  the 
nation  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  consistent  development  of  our  mili- 
tary resources  and  of  the  ability  of  our  citizens  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions in  defence  of  the  state.  We  are  realizing  to  a  greater  extent 
perhaps  than  ever  before  that  the  frcL-dom  of  tlie  individual,  which  is 
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the  keynote  of  our  institutions,  has  as  its  indispensable  counterpart 
the  duty  to  the  State,  in  whose  maintenance  lies  the  guarantee  of  that 
freedom.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  natural  that  such  dvelopment 
of  the  various  means  of  preparation  for  national  defense  as  have 
taken  place  should  have  sprung  from  individual  obligations.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  have  in  this  country  today  various  institutions  and  movements 
which  aim  to  impart  some  measure  of  physical  and  military  training 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country.  Among  these  are  the  National  Guard, 
Cadet  Battalions  in  universities  and  colleges,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Summer 
Camps  for  Students  and  Business  Men,  and  courses  of  Physical  and 
Military  Training  in  some  of  the  public  schools.  All  these  institutions 
are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  the  individuals  concerned  no  doubt 
receive  great  benefit  from  the  instruction  received.  As  the  instruc- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  voluntary,  only  a  limited  number  are  bene- 
fitted by  it.  Moreover,  as  there  is  no  relation  between  them,  no  con- 
tinuous scheme  of  training  adapted  to  different  ages  and  stages  of  de- 
velopment of  the  youths  of  the  country  can  be  evolved.  Such  training 
as  is  given  must  necessarily  be  fragmentary  in  character. 

"It  is  particularly  with  regard  to  the  relation  which  should  exist 
between  the  National  Guard  and  public  schools  that  I  wish  to  speak. 
The  possibility  of  a  closer  relationship  between  these  two  institutions 
seems  to  me  to  be  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other  cases.  Both  are 
State  institutions.  Both  are  under  the  direction  of  state  ofiicials.  For 
these  reasons  steps  to  institute  a  system  of  physical  and  military  train- 
ing in  our  public  schools  are  much  more  feasible  of  initiation  by  the 
state  authorities  than  by  the  federal  government.  The  latter  has  no 
power  to  enact  legislation  to  this  end  nor  executive  authority  to  give 
such  legislation  effect.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  to  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  state,  as  head  of  its  military  atYairs,  would  naturally 
fall  the  task  of  initiating  such  steps  as  may  be  taken  to  organize  and 
standardize  physical  and  military  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  inquiry  as  to  what  steps  may  be  desirable  and 
necessary  to  put  such  a  plan  of  instruction  into  effect  that  I  am  dwell- 
ing on  this  subject. 

"I  have  received  many  letters  during  the  past  year  that  indicate 
a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools  in  the  physical 
and  disciplinary  education,  which  is  one  of  the  important  features  of 
military  training.  In  a  general  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  annual 
assemblies  of  teachers  and  school  superintendents  could  be  utilized  for 
bringing  the  disciplinary  and  physical  adcantages  of  the  course  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  educational  body.  The  co-operation  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  is  of  course  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  plan.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  instruction  be  made  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools  and  participation  therein  required  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  otlier  forms  of  instruction.  Legislation  to  this  effect 
will  generally  be  necessary. 
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"As  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  a  definite  proposition,  a  clear 
idea  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  course  of  instruction  must  first  of 
all  be  formed.  Here  a  word  of  caution  is  in  place.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  that  drill  with  the  rifle  is  commenced  before  the  boy  is  suffici- 
ently developed  physically  to  handle  the  weapon,  without  injury  to  him- 
self. Harm,  rather  than  good,  will  result  from  such  a  course.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  those  who  have  charge  of  military  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  fail  to  understand  that  there  are  other  phases 
of  training,  when  applied  to  youths,  that  are  even  more  essential  from 
a  military  point  of  view  than  carrying  a  rifle  and  a  pack. 

"Among  these  preparatory-  phases,  I  count  the  instilling  of  disci- 
pline, in  which  our  youth  is  woefully  deficient,  as  the  most  important, 
for  once  a  lad  learns  to  respect  authority,  progress  is  assured.  Next, 
I  should  place  the  development  of  his  physique,  and  thirdly,  I  should 
lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  manliness  in  all  that  term  implies — honesty, 
truthfulness  and  self  respect.  With  the  development  of  these  quali- 
ties, all  of  this  can  be  accomplished  without  any  military  paraphernalia, 
the  \ery  best  foundation  will  be  laid  upon  which  a  course  of  military 
training  can  be  constructed  that  will  be  enduring  in  its  effect  and  that 
can  not  help  but  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  by  increasing 
his  efficiency  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  to  the  country,  by  creating  a  better 
and  worthier  citizenship. 

"This  is  what  may  be  called  ethical-physical-military  system  of 
training  for  boys.  Ethically,  I  should  begin  at  once  by  the  introduction 
of  the  honor  system  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  grasp  its  meaning;  physi- 
cally, I  should  begin  hy  laying  stress  upon  proper  position,  carriage, 
gait  and  physical  habits;  militarily,  I  should  begin  by  teaching  him 
obedience,  a  willing,  not  a  forced  obedience,  and  precision,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  in  action  and  thought. 

"During  this  stage,  the  positions  of  the  body  best  adapted  to 
sustain  its  weight  and  to  facilitate  the  functioning  of  its  organs  in  all 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life  should  be  taught  and  illustrated.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  correctly.  Exercises  should  be 
given  for  the  purpose  of  developing  self  control  and  of  practicing  the 
muscles  in  co-ordination  so  that  they  will  act  in  concert.  Mental  alert- 
ness should  be  developed  by  training  in  the  execution  of  movements 
at  the  word  of  command  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  movement 
to  be  executed.  The  feeling  of  self  respect  is  promoted  by  requiring 
meekness  in  person  and  dress. 

"I  should  carry  on  this  kind  of  instruction,  increasing  steadily 
the  demands  until  the  pupil  has  reached  his  14th  year,  wlK*n  I  should 
begin  the  military  drills  in  the  schools  of  the  soldier,  squad,  and  com- 
pany, without  arms  or  equipment.  To  offer  an  incentive  and  to  create 
rivalrv',  I  should  divide  up  the  classes  into  squad  units  with  the  mem- 
bers in  turn  acting  as  leader  for  a  given  period.  Personal  hygiene 
should  form  a  part  of  the  instruction,  and  to  give  the  boys  practical 
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application  of  their  knowledge  of  this  and  other  subjects,  military 
camps  should  be  established  for  them  for  certain  periods  of  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  During  this  period,  they  should  be  taught  the  true  his- 
tory of  our  country  with  special  stress  upon  our  military  history'. 

"**•**  The  truth  ought  to  be  told  in  the  historical  instruction 
given  in  our  schools.  While  not  omitting  the  mention  of  the  many  fine 
deeds  of  valor  which  our  volunteer  armies  have  performed  in  behalf  of 
their  country',  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  life  and  wealth  that  has 
characterized  all  our  past  wars,  should  not  be  concealed  from  the  stu- 
dent. False  patriotism  is  induced  by  false  history,  and  our  school  his- 
tories have  not  been  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  teach  the  salutary 
lessons  which  should  be  drawn  from  our  past  mistakes  and  lack  of  con- 
sistent policy.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  essential  in  order  to  en- 
able the  future  electors  of  the  country  to  act  with  intelligence  on  the 
military  questions  which  may  in  the  future  call  for  their  decision. 

"A  prominent  educator  is  reported  as  opposing  the  introduction 
of  military  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  on  the  ground 
that  such  training  kills  initiative.  This  statement  reveals  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  military  training,  inherited  from  the  day  of 
mercenary  armies.  Quite  contrary  to  the  view  expressed  by  this  op- 
ponent of  military  training,  it  is  precisely  the  development  of  iniative 
which  is  one  of  its  main  objects.  The  whole  fabric  of  any  efficient  mili- 
tary system  rests  upon  it,  and  success  is  impossible  without  it 
Military  training  aims  to  develop  mental  and  physical  alert- 
ness and  offers  the  widest  scope  for  the  employment  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween justifiable  initiative,  which  is  a  mark  of  strength  from  unauthor- 
ized self  will,  which  is  in  all  walks  of  life  the  characteristic  of  the  weak- 
ling and  criminal.  It  is  the  object  of  military  training  to  encourage  the 
one  and  repress  the  other. 

**One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  intiating  a  course  of  training 
of  the  character  outlined  would  be  the  provision  of  competent  in- 
structors. **•*♦*,  The  details  of  the  instructions  are  not,  however, 
of  especial  importance  at  the  present  time.  It  is  first  of  all  important 
to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  the  general  idea.  If  this  is  accomplished, 
we  can  trust  the  details  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Proof  that  the 
scheme  is  practicable  may  be  found  in  the  success  which  the  state  of 
Wyoming  has  had  in  establishing  a  system  of  training  in  practically 
all  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 

"I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  early  training 
of  our  citizenry  for  their  duties  in  our  national  life.  For,  after  all, 
whatever  system  of  defence  is  adopted,  the  basis  of  its  strength  lies  in 
the  qualities  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  community.  No  mili- 
tary system  wliich  does  not  rest  on  tliat  basis  can  be  enduring.  If 
we  neglect  the  training  of  our  youth,  we  can  not  expect  that  they  will 
be  responsive  to  call  of  duty,  either  in  their  capacity  as  private  citizens 
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in  time  of  peace,  or  as  defenders  of  tl>eir  countrj'  against  aggression  in 
time  of  war." 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Secretary-,  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  teacher  and  scholar  alike  in  Herkimer  county 
and  well  worthy  to  have  a  place,  together  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Burrell, 
in  our  next  annual  report. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  W.  VROOMAN, 
President  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society. 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  CROWLEY  OF  LITTLE  FALLS. 

Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  January  13,  1917. 

President  Vrooman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Herkimer  County 
Historical  Society: 

Often  while  listening  to  the  interesting  proceedings  of  this  or- 
ganization I  have  been  moved  to  this  paraphrase  of  the  famous  inter- 
Fogation  of  the  Philosopher  Emerson,  What  have  we  done  to  make  us 
that  which  we  are — members  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  So- 
ciety? We  are  residents  of  a  county  of  which  it  might  be  said,  as  a 
noted  historian  once  said  as  he  was  walking  about  imperious  Athens, 
"Every  step  is  history;"  but  how  many  of  us  have  made  an  effort  to  have 
this  shire  accorded  her  proper  place  in  liistory's  sun?  Were  it  not  for 
the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  sucli  men  as  Col.  Vrooman,  Secretary 
Smith  and  the  other  officers  of  this  Historical  Society,  w-hat  stimulus, 
what  inspiration,  would  there  be  for  the  rising  generation  to  acquaint 
itself  with  the  part  this  county  of  ours  has  played  in  the  development 
of  this  Empire  State  and  thus  indirectly  in  the  mighty  Union  of  states 
of  which  this  imperial  commonwealth  is  one?  Is  it  not,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  us  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  who  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  Clio  to  do  something  more  than  merely  attend  these 
meetings  and  give  attentive  ear  to  the  excellent  papers  read  and  speeches 
made  here? 

\Micn  one  visits  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  or  any  of 
the  other  European  nations  where  history  was  made,  one  will  find  suit- 
able markers  and  monuments  that  will  either  tell  of  heroic  deeds  per- 
formed, designate  the  final  resting  place  of  some  great  political  or  mili- 
tary leader,  or  the  martyrdom  of  one  whose  death  is  believed  to  have 
promoted  the  cause  of  religion.  How  many  residents  of  Palestine,  of 
Egypt,  or  any  of  the  European  countries  who  seek  the  hospitable  shores 
of  this  wealthy  nation  of  ours  and  who  settle  in  Herkimer  county,  or 
merely  pass  through  here,  have  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  stellar 
role  this  county  has  played  in  the  great  drama  of  the  nation's  history? 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  Creassy's  "Fifteen  Decisive  Battles 
of  the  World"  will  recall  that  that  great  English  historian  selected  Sara- 
toga as  the  decisive  combat  of  tl>e  American  flevohition.  I  haven't  the 
time  in  the  five  minutes  allotted  to  me  by  President  Vrooman  to  tell 
you  why  he  selected  that  particular  battle  as  the  turning  point  of  the 
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colonists'  struggle.  Suffice  to  say  that  Creassy  was  one  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury's greatest  historians,  and  this  particular  book  is  considered  an 
authority  by  military  men  the  world  over  in  its  selection  of  crucial  com- 
bats that  determined  the  destinies  of  the  race. 

Now  if  the  brave  old  patriot  who  is  at  eternal  rest  in  the  town 
of  Danube  and  his  embattled  farmers  had  not  held  St.  Leger  and  his 
Indian  allies  in  check  by  giving  them  battle  at  Oriskany,  it  is  regarded 
as  certain  that  St.  Leger  and  his  forces  would  have  effected  a  junction 
with  Burgoyne  at  Stillwater  and  the  combined  forces  would  have  greatly 
outnumbered  and  unquestionably  overwhelmed  the  patriot  force  under 
Gates,  and  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  would  have  had  a  different  ending. 
Burgojue  would  have  swept  on  down  the  Hudson  and  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  Howe,  who  was  leading  a  victorious  march  up  the  river,  and 
one  is  palled  when  one  reflects  what  might  have  happened  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  had  not  Herkimer  and  his  men  stopped  the  march  of 
St.  Leger's  forces  that  day  at  Oriskany.  I  have  recited  these  facts  of 
history-  to  impress  you  with  the  importance  of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany. 

At  present  there  is  pending  in  congress  a  bill  to  purchase  Oriskany 
battlefield  and  preserve  it  as  a  national  monument  and  shrine  of  patriot- 
ism because  of  the  part  it  played  in  giving  birth  to  this  nation.  The 
state  is  in  possession  of  the  Herkimer  homestead  and  burial  place.  Both 
are,  in  a  sense,  isolated — isolated  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  on  main 
highways  of  travel,  as  we  now  distinguish  main  highways.  The  field 
where  General  Herkimer  won  enduring  fame  and  the  cemetery  where  he  is 
sepultured  are  approximately  only  forty  miles  separated. 

Embraced  within  that  forty  miles  are  bustling  municipalities,  beau- 
tiful natural  scenery  and  wonderful  products  of  the  handiwork  of  man. 
Might  we  not  the  more  potently  impress  this  and  the  generations  to 
come  with  the  importance  of  this  patriot's  work  by  connecting  the  Her- 
kimer homestead  and  the  Oriskanj*  battlefield  with  an  improved  highway, 
to  be  named  the  Gen.  Herkimer  Memorial  Highway,  or  the  via  Gen. 
Herkimer,  or  the  Gen.  Herkimer  Boulevard?  A  goodly  portion  of  the 
route  over  which  the  general  traveled  in  going  from  his  home  to  the 
place  where  he  received  his  death  wound  has  already  been  made  a  state 
highway  and  some  of  the  remainder  has  been  designated  for  improve- 
ment according  to  state  standards.  It  ought  not  to  be  diflicult,  when  the 
patriotic  purjJose  is  considered,  to  have  the  state  build  such  a  highway, 
or  perhaps  arrangements  can  be  made  to  secure  the  necessary-  appropri- 
ation from  the  government  fund  which  is  to  come  to  this  state  under  the 
good  roads  law  enacted  at  tl>e  last  session  of  congress. 

Good  roads  have  a  firmly  established  place  in  the  economy  of 
things  today,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  longest  single  highway  in 
the  world — the  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway — is  probably  the  best  known  re- 
minder of  all  the  memorials  erected  to  that  noble  man.  The  ladies  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  with  that  thoughtfulncss  that  seems  to  constitute  tlie 
very  fundamental  of  their  work,  have  already  placed  markers  along 
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the  Herkimer  homestead-Oriskany  trail  that  serve  to  keep  the  vestal 
fires  of  patriotism  burning,  but  those  markers  would  tell  their  stories 
to  thousands,  where  now  they  talk  to  but  a  handful,  if  transportation 
facilities  along  the  route  where  they  are  placed  were  raised  to  modem 
standards  and  the  route  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  man  who 
first  gave  to  its  place  in  history. 

Such  a  highway  as  I  have  here  suggested  would  be  the  direct 
antithesis  of  the  Appian  Way  that  did  so  much  to  contribute  to  "the 
grandeur  that  was  of  Rome."  Its  purpose,  primarily,  would  not  be  of 
a  military  nature,  nor  let  us  hope  would  it  ever  be  used  by  a  family 
of  Caesars  for  their  triumphs;  but  it  would  be  a  patriotic  inspiration 
to  all  who  traverse  it  and  a  most  fitting  memorial  to  the  man  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  implant  the  germ  of  patriotism  in  this  section,  which 
has  fructified  into  the  great  nation  that  is  today  doing  more  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  SULLIVAN  OF  ALBANY,  STATE  HISTORL\N. 
Delivered  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society, 

September  29,  1917. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  recentlj'  about  patriotism  that 
I  am  moved  on  this  occasion  to  give  a  definition  or  interpretation  of 
my  own.  Abandoning  my  thought  of  giving  a  derived  or  dictionarj- 
definition  I  wish  to  come  to  the  statement  at  the  very  beginning  and 
say  that  patriotism  is  self-sacrifice.  It  involves  absolute  and  cheerful 
willingness  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  one's  life,  or  the  lives  of  those 
dear  to  one.  The  willingness  to  sacrifice  one's  property  is  only  a  minor 
part  of  patriotism.  The  sacrifices  made  must  be  for  the  country  and  for 
the  ideals  for  which  the  country  stands. 

That  such  is  not  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
patriotism  will  become  clear  to  you  from  some  incidents  which  have 
recently  come  to  my  attention.  A  school  superintendent  in  introducing 
a  speaker  a  short  time  ago  told  the  story  of  his  presence  at  a  large 
gathering  of  people  where,  when  the  American  flag  was  shown,  there 
was  vociferous  applause  for  many  minutes.  Turning  to  me  he  said: 
"If  that  is  not  patriotism,  what  is  it?"  To  which  I  replied  it  is  merely 
"yelling." 

This  estimable  gentleman  mistook  shouting  for  the  flag  for  pa- 
triotism. They  are  thousands — nay,  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  will  shout  wildly  for  the  flag  and  who  will  jump  up  with  alacrity, 
every  time  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  sung,  who  have  not  one  ounce 
of  the  true  spirit  of  the  sacrifice  of  one's  self  or  his  property.  He  is  like 
the  gentleman  who  hastily  buys  a  flag,  rushes  home,  hangs  it  out  of  the 
window,  and  then  settles  down  in  his  chair  with  the  expression:  "Now 
thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty,"  or  like  another  who  buys  a  Liberty 
Bond,  throws  out  his  chest  and  says,  like  little  Jack  Horner,  "See  what  a 
brave  boy  am  I." 

In  the  early  days  of  this  war  I  knew  of  many  ladies  who  were 
horrified  by  the  terrible  deeds  chronicled  in  the  public  press.  Tl)ey 
denounced  the  President  in  no  mild  language  for  his  failure  to  go 
into  war  immediately.  "Why  don't  we  send  our  army  over  right 
away  and  help  the  French?"  was  liieir  common  qucr>'.  In  some  vague 
way  it  was  somebody  else's  son  who  was  going  over.    "George"  was 
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going  to  do  it.  It  never  seemed  to  enter  their  minds  that  their  own 
sons  would  be  a  part  of  that  army.  Now  that  the  draft  has  come  we 
find  these  same  ladies  finding  consolation  in  the  fact  that  their  own 
particular  sons  are  happily  disqualified  because  of  physical  ailments, 
weak  eyes  and  the  like.  The  moral  of  this  tale  is  that  it  is  easy  to  he 
showingly  and  vociferously  patriotic,  when  you  think  somebody  else's 
sons  are  going  to  do  the  fighting. 

A  speaker  in  one  of  the  cities  in  the  western  part  of  our  state 
aroused  a  young  man's  business  club  to  an  ecstasy  of  patriotic  fervor. 
Unfortunately  he  spoiled  it  all  by  coming  down  to  "hard  tacks"  as 
they  say  in  the  business  world  and  asking  how  many  would  sign 
the  enlistment  cards.  Then  the  excuses  began  to  pour  out — this  one 
was  just  starting  a  new  business  venture  and  really  couldn't  leave  it, 
this  one's  father  had  just  been  taken  ill,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  until 
only  about  3  per  cent — three  out  of  a  hundred — were  found  willing 
to  back  up  their  patriotism  with  something  more  than  shouting. 

Before  the  recruiting  for  this  war  began  it  was  very  common  to 
hear  it  stated  that  the  west  was  lacking  in  patriotism.  Along  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard  you  heard  it  on  the  highways  and  the  byways  that  the 
westerner  had  lost  his  love  of  principle.  To  listen  to  a  resident  of  New 
York  city  talk  you  would  have  said  with  the  superintendent  mentioned 
above  that  there  was  evidence  of  true  patriotism.  But  the  drumming 
guns  had  told  a  different  story.  When  it  comes  to  recruiting  the  west 
is  no  less  patriotic  than  the  east  and  our  own  state  does  not  make  a 
showing  above  the  average.  Recruiting  is  a  better  test  of  patriotism 
than  shouting. 

And  so  it  has  been  in  every  war.  The  muster  rolls  of  the  Revo- 
lution show  the  names  of  the  then  inconspicuous  citizen  and  the  in- 
contestable absence  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  those  families  that 
shouted  most  loudly  about  violated  rights.  In  the  Civil  war  times  the 
man  who  had  done  much  to  get  us  into  that  conflict,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  suddenly  subsided  when  the  guns  began  to  boom.  He  was 
perhaps  willing  to  be  a  martyr  and  with  the  martyrs  stand,  but  he  was 
not  willing  to  have  his  relatives  become  soldiers. 

A  martyr  is  far  from  patriotic,  though  people  sometimes  think 
he  is.  The  peculiar  psychology  of  the  martyr  is  not  a  subject  into  which 
I  wish  to  go  any  further  than  to  warn  you  against  feeling  that  a  martyr 
is  a  patriot.  There  is  so  much  of  the  notoriety  lover  in  a  martyr  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  the  self-conceit  ends  and  devotion 
to  principle  begins.  Many  an  Irishman  has  gone  to  his  death  in  the 
trenches  of  France  who  deserves  more  glorj-  than  others  who  have  been 
hailed  as  martyrs. 

Happily  for  us  we  are  going  to  be  spared  the  shame  of  having 
it  become  known  what  a  pitiful  small  number  of  our  patriotic  shouters 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altar  of  duty  to  their  country. 
As  the  poet  says: 
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"Tis  our  perdition  to  be  safe 
WTien  for  the  truth  we  ought  to  die." 

We  have  resorted  to  the  draft,  and  still  in  the  trains  and  in 
clubs  among  our  fervidly  patriotic  shouters  I  have  heard  no  one  topic 
so  commonly  discussed  as  the  basis  on  which  one  can  claim  exemption. 
If  I  may  draw  inferences  from  what  I  have  overheard  even  mothers  and 
fathers  are  carefully  going  over  in  their  minds  those  elements  in  their 
offspring  which  might  give  them  exemption.  An  attorney  in  New 
York  city  has  made  it  known  that  he  is  going  to  specialize  in  such 
cases  and  invites  those  claiming  exemption  to  patronize  him.  He  hopes 
to  make  a  fortune  by  getting  exempted — perhaps  by  perjury  and  other 
methods — those  whom  the  drafting  officers  feel  are  fitted  for  military 
service.  The  almost  disgusting  side  of  it  is  that  some  of  those  who  are 
so  anxiously  discussing  exemption  were  among  the  severest  critics  of 
the  President  for  not  rushing  to  the  help  of  the  stricken  nations  of 
Europe.  And  yet  bow  did  they  think  he  was  going  to  do  this  without 
help  from  the  men  of  this  country? 

The  "yelling"  kind  of  patriotism  may  be  developed  in  a  minute 
by  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  or  by  showing  the  flag.  The  true  kind 
is  a  matter  of  growth  over  many  years.  You  can  not  mereb'  say — I  will 
become  a  self-sacrificing  person — and  become  one  on  the  moment.  One*s 
youth  must  be  made  up  of  little  and  h'vx  acts  of  such  kind  of  devotion. 
Duty  must  be  made  a  goddess  and  worshipped.  Principle  must  be 
fought  for  year  in  and  year  out  no  matter  what  personal  inconvenience 
such  struggles  may  entail. 

If  our  people  lack  as  individuals  the  qualities  of  time  patriotism 
it  is  because  in  America  today  and  in  the  past  we  have  failed  to  teach 
our  young  people  the  sense  of  duty.  Too  frequently  the  "I  don't  want  to" 
of  the  child  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  parent  and  the  reply  that  "you 
might  do  this  because  it  is  your  duty"  is  almost  unknown  to  modern 
American  parenthood.  In  this  attitude  it  is  encouraged  by  the  exponents 
of  modern  psychology  and  pedagogy,  wlio  arc  teaching  and  have  been 
teaching  in  our  colleges  and  schools  for  teachers  that  the  child  mind 
should  not  be  cramped  by  being  made  to  do  anything  it  does  not  wish 
to  do.  Is  it  surprising  that  with  such  a  lot  of  "freaks,"  pardon  the  word, 
in  our  educational  and  parental  world  that  young  .America  has  no  sense 
of  duly — one  great  essential  of  true  patriotism — that  he  is  willing  to 
salute  the  flag,  but  unwilling  to  die  for  it?  Millions  for  shouting  but 
very  few  soldiers  for  service. 

What  is  true  of  the  youth  is  carried  over  into  adult  age.  Love 
of  principle  and  a  willingness  to  die  for  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
true  patriotism  of  the  individual.  But  Americans  have  not  been  brought 
up  to  sacrifice  themselves  or  their  convenience  for  principles. 

Absolute  obedience  to  command  is  an  essential  of  patriotism, 
but  we  have  not  been  taught  to  obey.  Now  that  war  is  upon  us  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  every  now  and  then  that  a  citizen  has  been 
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shot  for  failure  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  guardsman.  I  have  almost 
no  sympathy  for  the  dead  man  and  yet  I  have  a  little.  He  is  the 
product  of  his  environment.  We  have  been  so  lax  in  our  obedience 
to  law  that  we  have  become  to  believe  that  it  is  always  to  be  flaunted. 
Several  years  ago  a  high  school  principal  in  New  York  city  after  read- 
ing some  rules  and  regulations  to  his  assembled  boys  said:  "Now  that's 
the  law.'*  The  whole  assembly  laughed.  A  law  to  their  minds  was  so 
commonly  disobeyed  that  to  call  a  rule  the  law  was  to  invite  dis- 
obedience. If  he  had  merely  left  it  with  the  statement  that  it  was  a 
school  regulation  the  pupils  would  have  taken  it  much  more  seriously. 

In  a  recent  journey  that  I  made  through  New  York  city  from 
the  Battery  to  the  Pennsylvania  station  and  out  on  Long  Island,  I  saw 
so  many  violations  of  law  that  I  was  ashamed  of  my  countr3^  Here 
one  man  was  contemptuously  spitting  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  another 
was  carrying  a  lighted  cigar  and  befouling  the  air  of  the  subway,  on 
the  trolley  car  one  man  after  finishing  his  newspaper  threw  it  out  on 
the  street,  and  on  the  Long  Island  train  the  guard  was  so  busy  talking 
to  an  acquaintance  that  the  passengers  had  to  open  the  doors. 

A  man  who  loves  his  country  obeys  its  laws.  Judged  by  such 
a  standard  we  have  little  love  of  country.  Perhaps  this  war  has  been 
sent  to  us  to  get  us  back  into  the  path  of  obedience  and  thus  into 
the  ways  of  righteousness  and  true  patriotism. 

In  a  way  I  can  not  refrain  from  comparing  our  present  state  of 
affairs  with  that  of  England  when  the  war  broke  out  there  in  1914. 
I  was  in  London  at  the  time.  The  whole  thing  had  come  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.  The  English  were  absolutely  unprepared  for  the  war, 
but  they  did  not  know  it.  Fortunately  for  them  twenty-one  miles  of 
sea  kept  them  from  sharing  the  fate  of  the  Belgians. 

At  that  time— the  month  of  August  1914, — .London  preselnted 
no  other  than  its  usual  appearance  except  perhaps  one  saw  more  men 
in  uniform  about,  and  was  greeted  on  all  sides  with  posters  covered 
with  frantic  appeals  to  men  to  enlist  for  the  war.  These  were  every- 
where— on  the  walls  of  the  public  buildings,  in  the  theatres  and  ho- 
tels, on  busses  and  taxicabs.  Side  by  side  with  them  were  appeals 
to  carry  on  business  as  usual,  though  how  one  could  do  that  and 
enlist  for  the  war  at  the  same  time  did  not  become  apparent. 

The  whole  spectacle  was  discouraging,  disheartening,  even  dis- 
gusting. I  could  almost  see  the  classically  represented  John  Bull  down 
on  his  knees  before  his  indifferent  citizens  crying  out:  "For  God's 
sake,  enlist  for  the  war.  Your  country  needs  you,"  and  I  could  see  the 
lordly  free  man  pointing  his  thumb  to  the  other  fellow:  "Let  George  do 
it,  I'm  attending  to  business  as  usual." 

The  number  of  recruits  obtained  during  that  month  was  pitifully 
small — so  small  that  Lord  Kitchener  did  not  dare  publish  the  truthful 
returns.  I  personally  ascribed  this  apathy  to  the  tenipcraincntaliy 
plethoric  Briton,  slow,  heavy  and  conceitedly  and  ignorantly  cock-sure. 
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The  trouble  with  him  was  that  he  could  not  be  worked  up.  I  remember 
remarking  to  an  Englishman  that  if  he  could  come  to  our  countrj'  he 
would  see  a  very  different  exhibition  under  similar  conditions.  We 
would  show  him  recruiting  that  was  recruiting. 

I  wonder  now  if  that  same  Englishman  is  living.  If  he  were  and  I 
knew  his  address  I  would  write  him  an  apology  and  retraction.  For 
since  that  time  war  has  come  to  us  and  we  have  in  our  recruiting  made 
a  far  worse  showing  than  England. 

Is  there  something  radically  wrong  with  democracy  when  it 
comes  to  an  exhibition  of  the  true  qualities  of  patriotism,  self-sacri- 
fice, love  of  principle  and  obedience  to  law?  The  autocratically  governed 
people  of  the  Central  Powers  set  us  a  much  better  example.  They  have 
given  examples  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  to  which  we  can  bring 
nothing  to  compare.  You  may  sneer  that  they  are  forced  to  do  it, 
but  do  we  value  our  much  vaunted  rights  and  the  absence  of  compul- 
sion so  little  that  we  are  unwilling  to  fight  for  them  voluntarily?  Or 
are  the  citizens  of  those  nations  more  patriotic  than  ours — are  they 
of  better,  higher,  nobler  stuff?  Are  our  people  more  selfish,  thinking 
only  of  themselves  and  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  country  and 
government?  Does  a  democracy  lead  its  people  to  think  only  of  their 
rights  and  not  of  their  duties? 

These  and  many  other  questions  flood  upon  us  when  we  begin  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  democracies  of  England  and  America  on 
the  one  side  and  the  autocracies  of  Germany  and  Austria  on  the  other. 

The  more  you  consider  the  more  you  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  resolves  itself  into  one  of  training.  The  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  are  intrinsically  no  better  than  our  people  and  the  English.  They 
have  been  trained  differently.  They  have  been  taught  from  youth  to 
old  age  to  regard  the  government  as  the  source  of  their  well  being — 
their  protector.  It  has  given  them  everything  they  have,  made  possible 
their  rights  and  to  it  they  owe  their  duties. 

In  our  country  and  in  England  on  the  other  hand,  through  mis- 
taken information  about  the  origin  of  government,  our  people  have 
got  a  notion  that  rights  are  something  which  are  inherent  in  them  as 
individuals  and  that  they  owe  the  government  nothing  for  them.  The 
origin  of  this  idea  may  be  traced  directly  to  that  period  in  our  history 
which  may  be  called  the  sentimental  one.  I  refer  of  course  to 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  political  philosopl>ers  of  that  age  knew  but  little  history  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  theon.-  and  a  priori  reasoning.  They  brought  forth 
a  document  which  had  an  influence  such  as  no  other  state  paper  in 
the  world  has  ever  had,  but  it  was  absolutely  unhistorical. 

The  nineteenth  century,  however,  has  been  one  of  regard  for  his- 
torcial  evidence.  Statements  to  be  believed  must  be  proven.  In  investi- 
gating the  origin  of  government,  the  historian  of  our  era  has  been  forced 
to  abandon  all  of  the  theories  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  and  come  down 
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to  the  realization  that  men  in  a  primitive  state  had  no  rights  whatsoever 
— that  each  individual  was  forever  in  danger  of  losing  such  property 
as  he  had  and  even  his  life  to  the  person  who  was  a  stronger  or  a  better 
fighter  than  himself.  Government  gradually  came  into  existence  to 
remedy  such  a  state  of  affairs  and  so  today  the  historian  has  aban- 
doned the  equality-in-a-state-of-nature  theory,  with  all  its  corollaries 
of  inalienable  rights  and  others.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  world  at 
large  is,  with  respect  to  such  doctrines,  back  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  Individual  still  talks  glibly  about  rights  as  if  the  government 
did  not  give  him  all  he  had.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  not  surprising, 
however,  when  we  consider  that  the  average  man  stops  his  schooling  at 
a  stage  in  his  mental  development  when  such  doctrines  as  those  ex- 
pounded in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  leave  an  indelible  impres- 
sion which  cannot  be  removed  because  he  does  not  go  further  in  his  edu- 
cation. 

Into  the  discussion  as  to  whether  there  are  such  things  as  in- 
alienable rights  it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  Suffice  to  say  that  even  a 
right  to  life  was  made  possible  to  man  by  the  organization  we  call  gov- 
ernment. The  right  to  breathe,  the  right  to  move  along  the  street  with- 
out molestation,  the  right  to  property — in  sum  the  right  to  anything  we 
have  is  made  possible  to  us  by  organized  society,  through  its  agent  known 
as  government.  Without  it  our  so-called  rights  would  evaporate  like 
mist  before  a  summer  sun. 

An  opposite  belief,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  spread  by 
the  theories  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  had  a  pernicious 
influence  on  our  people  in  that  it  has  led  them  to  talk  and  think  much 
of  their  rights  as  apart  from  the  government  which  really  gives  them 
to  us.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  find  little  of  the  spirit  of 
thankfulness  to  the  State  for  giving  to  us  and  preserving  for  us  that 
which  we  now  have,  and  practically  nothing  is  ever  thought  of  the  sacred 
duties  which  we  owe  it. 

In  fact  some  of  the  text-books  now  on  the  market  vie  with  the 
yellow  press  in  creating  a  notion  of  contempt  for  our  government  and 
its  officers.  Such  writings  lead  pupils  of  tender  years  to  believe  that 
ours  is  a  land  of  graft  and  the  dollar.  Because  of  the  failings  of  a  few 
bad  public  officers  these  texts  and  newspapers  give  a  vicious  impression 
to  the  young  which  lasts  through  youth  and  age,  that  our  whole  govern- 
ment is  a  bad  institution  to  be  treated  with  little  respect.  Our  teachers 
should  strive  to  counteract  rather  than  promote  such  an  untruthful  im- 
pression. 

So  when  from  childhood  on  little  if  anything  is  ever  said  of  our 
duties  to  the  government,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  a  time  for 
recniiting  comes,  we  should  find  so  much  apathy?  Truly,  if  we  would 
change  this  condition  of  affairs  we  must  begin  in  our  schools  to  say  less 
of  our  rights  and  more  of  our  duties.  Our  teachers  and  professors  of 
pedagogy  must   abandon   their  nmch   exploited   theories   that   a  child 
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should  never  be  made  to  do  that  which  he  does  not  wish  to  do.  The 
question  of  wish  and  desire  should  enter  less  into  our  instruction  book 
and  we  should  more  frequently  hear  the  phrase:  "It  is  not  what  you  wish 
to  do,  but  it  is  what  it  is  your  duty  to  do  that  is  going  to  determine 
your  action."  A  generation  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  such  doc- 
trine would  soon  bring  a  different  attitude  towards  duty  to  the  State. 
No  longer  should  we  see  a  sarcastic  cartoon  representing  some  scales 
in  which  one  soldier  is  outweighing  a  mob  of  flag  wavers  and  shouters. 
No  longer  would  many  of  our  people  believe  that  this  was  a  land  of  self- 
interest,  when  in  truth  its  whole  history  as  expressed  in  our  wars  and 
in  such  noble  papers  as  those  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Wilson  has 
breathed  of  unselfish  devotion  to  principle  and  championship  of  the 
oppressed. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  have  you  believe  that  there  are  not  some 
shining  exceptions  to  these  remarks.  There  are  still  some  Mrs.  Bixbys 
among  our  women,  but  they  are  too  few.  Some  mothers  with  five  sons 
feel  that  they  have  done  enough  when  tliey  have  thought  what  a  fine 
and  noble  thing  Mrs.  Bixby  did.  Nathan  Hales  there  are  on  the  French 
front  today,  and  no  nobler  example  will  be  held  up  to  our  youth  of  the 
future  than  Alan  Seeger — that  youthful  American  poet  wi>ose  name 
will  go  down  in  history  for  having  shed  a  few  brave  drops.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  live  a  short  and  glorious  life  than  to  eke  out  a  fat  and  placid  ex- 
istence wrapt  up  in  one's  contentment. 

Yet  what  we  lack  as  individuals  we  have  in  some  miraculous  way 
as  a  nation.  Though  having  a  reputation  as  the  land  of  the  dollar,  we 
are  as  a  people  most  sympathetic  and  most  devoted  to  principle — that 
is  collectively,  if  not  individually. 

No  country  has  done  more  for  principle  and  pure  sentiment  than 
ours.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  no  historic  foundation  for 
its  principles,  but  the  sentiments  in  it  move  the  world.  The 
chariot  of  democracy  started  at  Bunker  Hill  began  a  journey,  as  Carlyle 
said,  which  would  encircle  the  earth  and  today  it  has  almost  completed 
the  work. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  was  based  on  sentiment,  and  so 
were  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  and  Second  Inaugural  Addresses.  The  senti- 
ments contained  in  them  have  had  more  intluence  on  our  acts  as  a  na- 
tion than  can  be  said  of  any  similar  documents  ever  published. 

Our  Civil  War,  our  War  of  '98  were  fought  for  the  sake  of 
principle,  and  now  we  are  about  to  spend  seven  billions  and  even 
more  in  a  war  from  which  we  can  hope  to  reap  no  material  advantage. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  more  material  nations  find  us  and  our  doings 
the  great  enigma?  The  land  of  the  dollar  and  graft  becomes  the  land 
willing  to  sacrifice  its  wealth  that  democracy  may  live. 

It  is  said  that  China,  moved  by  our  return  to  her  of  thirty  millions 
of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  money,  regards  us  as  the  one  unselfish  nation 
on  earth  and  is  willing  to  follow  our  lead. 
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If  I  were  to  express  a  wish  for  the  future  I  would  pray  that  as 
individuals  we  might  acquire  the  \'irtues  which  we  possess  as  a  nation, 
that  our  feeling  for  duty  and  our  love  of  principle  might  become  as 
strong  in  each  one  of  us  as  it  seems  to  he  in  us  as  a  nation. 

A  nation  or  a  people  which  does  not  take  an  interest  in  or  is  not 
proud  of  its  local  history,  is  not  going  to  fight  loyally  for  its  land.  Yet 
we  can  hut  Lament  that  on  all  sides  we  see  a  sorrowful  lack  of  interest 
in  and  love  of  locality. 

Our  local  historj-  societies  in  many  cases  go  out  of  existence  he- 
cause  of  no  support,  and  our  children  are  brought  up  in  the  schools  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  comnmniiy  in  which  they  live. 

This  phenomenon  is  so  striking  that  I  have  been  moved  to  try  to 
analj'ze  the  cause  for  its  existence.  First  and  foremost  we  must  be  im- 
pressed by  what  we  may  term  the  fluidity  of  our  population.  Question 
the  people  liWng  in  a  locality  at  the  present  time  and  you  will  be  amazed 
at  the  small  number  that  were  bom  there  and  at  the  still  smaller  number 
whose  parents  were  born  there. 

It  has  been  stated  that  of  the  people  living  in  one  of  our  neigh- 
boring cities  less  than  thirty  per  cent  were  bom  within  its  boundaries. 
Is  it  surprising  that  at  the  outset  in  the  matter  of  developing  local  pride 
and  devotion  you  are  confronted  with  an  extremely  difQcult  problem? 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a  young  or  an  old  person  who  has  come  into  a  com- 
munity for  commercial  profit  take  an  interest  in  its  history.'  or  have  a 
love  for  it.  More  frequently  than  not  such  a  person  is  critical  towards 
his  new  environment  and  keeps  contrasting  it  unfavorably  with  his 
former  abode. 

We  might  overcome  this  in  our  schools — at  least  in  a  generation — 
but  when  we  turn  to  our  teachers  we  find  them  characterized  by  the 
same  condition  of  fluidity  as  our  general  population.  They  are  drawn 
from  other  localities  than  those  in  which  they  are  teaching  and  know 
little  of  the  local  histon.'.  Even  if  they  were  interested  in  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  it,  they  find  great  difficulties  in  doing  so  because  of 
lack  of  material.  The  local  liljraries  are  frequently  poorly  stocked,  and 
books  relating  to  local  history  difficult  to  obtain.  So  even  the  best  dis- 
posed teacher  finds  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  her  way.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  the  teachers  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  teach  the 
history  of  the  locality  and  thus  deprive  us  of  one  of  the  very  best  means 
we  have  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  patriotism. 

Some  of  you  may  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  to  supply  the  teachers  with  local  history  syllabi 
such  as  have  been  provided  by  the  city  of  Cleveland,  but  you  will  soon 
realize  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  provide  a  local  history  syllabus 
for  each  of  the  thousands  of  communities  in  the  state.  We  can  indicate 
generalities  but  not  specialties. 

Some  organizati  )ns  like  your  own  make  a  business  of  school  work. 
A  member  goes  into  the  schools  to  give  talks  both  to  pupils  and  teachers, 
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helps  to  organize  city  history  clubs,  plans  pageants  on  historic  days, 
takes  pupils  to  visit  local  record  offices,  cemeteries,  old  streets,  old 
houses,  monumeiits  and  historic  sites.  Such  a  person,  in  my  opinion, 
does  more  for  local  patriotism  than  anyone  in  our  state. 

Another  contributing  cause  to  our  indifferent  patriotism  is  our 
lack  of  respect  for  and  interest  in  local  records  and  their  preservation. 
When  the  great  war  broke  out  in  Europe  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
French  when  the  Germans  were  bearing  down  rapidly  upon  their  villages 
and  cities,  was  to  move  their  local  records  to  places  of  safety.  In  the 
face  of  capture  and  death  they  had  to  get  their  records.  In  times  of 
peace  and  security  we  shamefully  neglect  ours.  In  many  cases  the  of- 
ficers in  charge  of  them  have  no  qualification  for  their  office  and  take 
little  interest  in  their  proper  care.  Records  have  been  sold,  stolen  and 
given  away.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  burned  through  failure  to 
place  them  in  fireproof  vaults,  and  in  others  they  have  been  deliberately 
burned  to  get  rid  of  them.  A  former  State  Historian  has  called  their 
treatment  a  tragedy.  Can  a  people  who  treat  its  records  so  be  patriotic? 
Can  a  people  brought  up  to  no  sense  of  duty,  to  no  love  of  locality  and 
to  no  regard  for  its  records,  be  made  to  love  the  country  and  to  fight 
for  it? 

An  organization  such  as  yours  can  in  this  country  do  much  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  your  records,  just  as  the  teachers  can  do  much 
to  develop  a  sense  of  duty  and  give  pupils  a  love  for  their  locality.  This 
you  may  do  collectively  and  indi\idually  by  appointing  committees  on 
the  preservation  of  local  records.  The  business  of  these  committees  will 
be  to  visit  the  local  record  offices  of  our  counties,  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages, report  on  the  condition  of  the  records,  find  out  if  there  are  any 
old  private  papers  of  historic  worth  and  try  to  get  them  into  the  archives 
of  his  society. 

With  the  teachers  working  along  lines  mentioned  above  and  your 
organization  and  similar  ones  working  for  the  records,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  decided  change  in  our  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  country. 


RESOLUTION. 

OFFERED  BY  REV.  A.  J.  WYMAN  OF  LITTLE  FALLS, 


At  Meeting  of  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  September  29,  1917, 
and  unanimouly  adopted. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  been  forced 
to  take  up  arms  to  preserve  that  heritage  of  freedom  and  law,  of  dis- 
ciplined democracy  and  justice  among  mankind  which,  under  God,  our 
fathers  followed  Washington  and  Lincoln  to  make  forever  secure  to 
America. 

In  the  belief  that  war  among  great  civilized  nations  was  at  an 
end  and  that  its  Satanic  cruelty  belonged  entirely  to  ages  of  the  past, 
we  were  devoting  our  powers  to  the  enrichment  of  all  the  ways  of  peace, 
convinced  that  the  revelations  of  science,  mastery  of  nature,  unprece- 
dented wealth,  complete  freedom  for  all  the  higl>est  activities  of  the 
nature  of  man,  afforded  opportunities  unparalleled  in  historv',  and 
would  be  used  to  promote  the  common  welfare  of  the  race.  With  what 
amazem.ent,  therefore,  have  we  seen  brought  down  upon  us  the  greatest 
and  worst  of  wars,  while  the  mastery  of  nature  and  the  wealth  of  gen- 
erations past  and  of  those  yet  unborn,  is  used  to  choke  human  freedom, 
to  sweep  the  earth  with  a  curse  of  blood  and  fiendish  misery. 

Being  left  no  choice,  (in  honor),  but  the  exceeding  bitter  one  of 
accepting  war, — a  war  abhorent  and  utterly  unnecessary,  except  thatj 
part  of  the  world  had  lost  its  reason,  we  are  now  compelled  to  wage  that 
war  to  bring  back  sanity  to  our  enemies,  and  safety  and  real  peace  to 
the  world. 

Believing  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  vast  conflict  whereby  this  hide- 
ous demon  is  to  be  chained,  that  we  are  helping  the  humran  race  as 
it  is  about  to  take  a  long  step  forward  toward  its  ultimate  goal,  and 
that  America  has  not  been  entirely  without  influence  in  helping  hu- 
manity along  this  road  in  the  past,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Historical  Society  of  Herkimer  county  express  its 
unconditional  loyalty  to  our  country, — to  that  America  for  which  our 
fathers  fought  in  the  past,  the  America  which  we  and  our  brothers  are 
called  to  light  for  today — the  America,  whicli,  if  its  light  goes  out,  one 
of  the  fairest  hopes  of  humanity  will  die. 

That  remembering  tlie  past  sacrifices  of  our  pL'ople,  freely  offering 
sul)stance  and  life  itself,  we  bo  true  to  them,  and,  the  earlier  to  bring 
a  worthy  and  permanL-nt  peace,  we  who  are  gathered  in  this  society 
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pledge  ourselves  and  whatever  power  we  may  have  to  support  our 
president  in  all  measures  calculated  to  aid  in  the  winning  of  this  war. 

That  we  emphatically  set  ourselves  against  ail  speech  or  action 
which  may  handicap  our  government,  weaken  our  armies,  or  bring  con- 
fusion to  the  purpose  of  our  people, — speech  and  action  which  can  only 
mean  the  prolonging  of  the  world's  misery  and  the  additional  slaughter 
of  men. 

That  we  declare  ourselves  at  one  with  men  who  are  called  from 
peaceful  walks  of  life  to  this,  our  niagnificent,  common  service,  and 
do  our  utmost  to  minister  to  their  need,  secure  t]K?ir  welfare  and  insure 
such  support  at  home,  that  their  sacrifice  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

That  we  enjoin  upon  all  our  fellow  citizens — indeed  every  fellow 
inhabitant  who  enjoys  the  freedom,  the  opportunity  and  the  protection 
of  this  country,  to  beware  of  adding  to  the  peril  of  our  men  and  be- 
traying our  country,  that  we  speak  with  one  voice  and  present  an  un- 
broken front,  in  support  of  the  cause  of  America, —  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity in  this  crisis  of  the  world's  history. 

That  in  view  of  the  number  of  young  men  who  failed  of  physical 
fitness  required  for  service  in  our  armies  and  navy,  a  condition  more 
serious  to  man^'  than  war  itself,  we  lay  great  emphasis  upon  the  ade- 
quate training  of  boys  and  young  men  in  order  that  we  may  not  only 
meet  the  present  crisis,  but  be  fitted  for  the  conquests  in  that  peace 
which  is  to  come. 


WEST  POINT. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  COL  FRANK  WEST  OF  MOHAWK,  A  RETIRED 
OFFICER  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY. 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society, 

September  27,  1919. 

Col.  West  was  introduced  by  Editor  John  Crowley  of  Little  Falls, 
who  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Civil  and  World  War  Veterans: 

President  Vrooman  has  requested  me  to  endeavor  to  create  the 
psychological  atmosphere  for  the  proper  reception  of  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  is  next  to  address  you  and  has  given 
me  two  minutes  to  accomplish  the  task. 

I  fear  when  I  have  finished,  you  will  have  the  mental  attitude 
of  a  certain  New  York  Central  fireman  a  few  years  ago  who  was  being 
instructed  by  his  engineer  how  to  operate  the  air  brakes  mechanism. 
You  who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  stopping  trains,  know  the 
air  is  pumped  and  compressed  by  a  donkey  pump  on  the  locomotive. 
Attached  to  this  pump  arc  three  valves,  one  for  the  air  leading  to  the 
train  line,  one  to  the  steam  chest  and  one  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
engineer  explained  the  functions  of  the  various  valves  very  carefully 
and  the  fireman  understood  what  was  meant  by  train  line  and  steam 
chest,  but  when  the  engineer  explained  that  a  certain  valve  lead  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  fireman  was  puzzled  and  blurted  out,  "The  atmosphere, 
the  atmosphere;  what  in  Sam  Hill  is  the  atmosphere?" 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  yet  a  paradoxical  fact  that  the  human 
race  has  seemingly  reached  its  present  high  development  thro'  the  in- 
strumentality of  war.  Many  of  the  great  philosophers  of  history  are 
united  in  this  belief.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  all  wars  have  been 
beneficial  to  mankind  with  two  possible  exceptions;  the  Peloponnesian 
war  in  Greece  and  the  Thirty  Years'  war  in  Germany.  Even  though  our 
recent  war,  the  greatest  in  history,  is  not  officially  concluded  and  we 
are  enduring  many  of  the  hardships  it  imposed,  and  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  problems  it  left  in  its  wake,  our  contemporary  historians  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  many  benefits. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  stated  that  warriors,  especially 
in  olden  times,  accomplished  things  which  won  them  enduring  fame. 
Alexander,  Cacsar,  Napoleon,  j^onerally  regarded  as  the  world's  greatest 
military  leaders,  accumplislied  much  in  a  civic  way,  yet  it  was  their 
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military  triiunphs  that  cause  tl>eir  names  to  be  perpetuated  in  history. 
Lord  Rosebury,  noted  English  historian,  emphasized  the  place  Bona- 
parte has  when  he  exclaimed,  "Bonaparte,  Bonaparte,  that  magic  name 
of  which  ten  lines  have  been  written  to  one  of  any  other  man  born  since 
Jesus  Christ."  Our  own  great  country  is  a  child  of  Mars  and  most 
gloriously  has  it  maintained  its  heritage.  From  the  days  of  the  Minute 
Men  of  Bunker  Hill  down  to  the  engagements  of  the  recent  war  in 
France  the  American  fighting  man  has  conferred  glory  on  his  country 
and  won  the  esteem  and  fear  of  the  world. 

Modern  armies  require  skilled,  trained  leaders  and  every  great 
nation  has  at  least  one  training  school  to  equip  men  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  its  fighting  forces.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  and  one  that  must  in- 
spire in  us  a  feeling  of  pride  that  our  own  mighty  nation,  the  youngest 
of  the  great  posvers  of  the  earth,  has  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  military  school  in  the  world  today.  And  it  is  a  matter  for 
further  pride  that  we  have  as  a  resident  of  this  county  and  a  member 
of  this  society,  an  alumnus  of  that  great  educational  institution  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Hudson.  After  completing  his  army  service,  he  came 
among  us  and  tho'  he  had  reached  the  legal  age  at  which  Uncle  Sam 
refused  to  longer  avail  himself  of  his  services,  we  who  are  familiar 
with  the  work  he  did,  at  the  General  Herkimer  Homestead  this  summer, 
regard  him  as  a  living  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  Osier  theory.  It  is 
with  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  literary  treat  before  us  that  I  intro- 
duce to  you  Col.  Frank  West  of  Mohawk,  who  will  tell  you  about  his 
Alma  Mater. 

(COLONEL  WEST'S  ADDRESS  APPEARS  ON  PAGE  39) 


THE  INDIANS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  OF  ALBANY, 
Delivered  October  22,  1917. 

The  person  of  average  intelligence,  or  even  more  than  average 
intelligence,  when  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  our  state  thinks  of  them 
as  one  race,  as  indeed  they  are  in  a  general  way.  Such  a  person  also 
thinks  of  them  as  a  harmonious  people,  except  for  occasional  family 
quarrels.  This  is  very  far  from  being  true.  While  there  were  many 
different  tribes,  more  or  less  closely  related,  that  were  usually  at  peace 
with  each  other,  though  occasionally  at  war,  there  were  two  great 
Indian  confederacies  that  were  never  friendly  with  each  other,  and  rarely 
at  peace.  These  were  known  as  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  confederacies, 
the  former  being  an  organization  much  more  perfect,  and  more  definite 
and  continuous  than  the  latter. 

The  Algonquins  occupied  all  the  territory  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Virginia  to  noiih  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  white  peo- 
ple met  them  at  first  as  a  matter  of  course  when  they  settled  the  country. 
John  Smith  in  Virginia,  William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Dutch  in 
New  York,  the  Pilgrims  in  New  England  and  Samuel  Champlain  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  came  in  contact  with  the  Algonquins.  The 
great  Indian  chiefs  with  wliom  we  are  most  familiar  were  mostly  Al- 
gonquins. Powhatan,  Pocahontas,  Samoset,  Massasoit,  Sassacus,  King 
Philip,  Uncas,  and  Pontiac,  as  well  as  many  others,  were  all  Algonquins. 

There  is  neither  a  record  nor  a  tradition  of  a  race  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  antedating  the  Algonquins.  From  the  Carolinas  and  the 
Tennessee  on  the  south,  to  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mississippi  at  the  north,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
valley  the  Algonquins  roamed,  the  sole  occupants  of  a  vast  territory. 
For  a  great  but  not  a  definitely  known  period  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  men,  their  title  to  this  great  territory  was  not  questioned  by 
anyone,  but  at  some  early  period  that  is  very  uncertain,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  tenth  century,  a  far  western  people,  who  very  likely  had 
their  origin  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound  started  an  east- 
ern movement.  In  course  of  time,  possibly  two  centuries,  these  people 
reached  the  Mississippi  valley.  Here  these  people,  who  when  in  the  far 
west  were  a  fish  eating  people,  and  who  later  lived  largely  by  hunting, 
acquired  the  art  of  aKriciiUurc  in  tlie  rude  form  in  which  savages  of 
necessity  practiced  it. 
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During  the  long  and  indefinite  period  of  their  stay  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  these  people  prospered  and  increased  in  numbers.  Here  they 
must  have  come  into  contact  with  the  Algonquins,  and  here  must  have 
grown  up  the  antagonism  that  was  never  outgrown.  Wliile  in  the  valley 
a  portion  of  them  went  south  and  settled  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
northern  Georgia,  western  North  Carolina,  and  eastern  Tennessee.  These 
people  came  to  be  known  as  the  Cherokees.  Smaller  bodies  like  the 
Tuscoraras  settled  on  or  near  the  coast  in  North  Carolina  and  southern 
Virginia.  The  greater  portion  gradually  moved  farther  east  and  settled 
about  Lake  Erie,  some  north,  others  south,  and  still  more  east 
of  this  lake. 

After  a  time  quite  a  body  settled  around  Lake  Huron  and  took 
their  name  from  the  lake.  Others  passed  along  th-e  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  down  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  period  of  time  but  were  ultimately  driven  out 
by  their  much  more  numerous  enemies,  the  Algonquins.  A  portion,  whom 
we  know  as  the  Mohawks,  passed  down  the  Champlain  valley  and  over 
into  the  valley  to  which  they  gave  their  name.  Others  passed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  entered 
the  state  of  New  York.  A  part  of  them  tliat  went  farthest  west  we 
know  as  the  Onondagas,  those  father  east  were  called  the  Oneidas.  A 
large  body  remained  in  western  New  York.  Among  these  were  the  Eries, 
the  Tobacco  Nation,  the  Neutral  Nation  and  the  Senecas.  A  portion 
of  the  latter  moved  eastward  and  became  the  people  that  we  call  the 
Cayugas.  Five  of  these  bodies,  the  Senecas,  the  Cayugas,  the  Onondagas, 
the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks  united  and  became  the  great  league  that 
was  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Five  Nations.  Later  the  Tuscaroras 
came  up  from  the  south,  after  which  tlie  confederacy  was  known  as 
the  Six  Nations.  These  nations  have  marked  the  places  they  occupied 
by  giving  their  names  to  lakes,  valleys  and  rivers. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  unite  all  the  Iroquois  into  one  great  con- 
federacy but  the  effort  was  a  failure.  The  Five  Nations  were  more  bitter 
against  their  kindred  who  would  not  join  with  them  than  they  were 
against  their  ancient  foes,  the  Algonquins.  In  the  wars  that  followed  they 
nearly  annihilated  the  Hurons,  the  Eries,  the  Neutral  Nation,  the  To- 
bacco Nation  and  several  other  Iroquois  tribes. 

The  Five  Nations  found  themselves  surrounded  by  their  enemies 
who  very  greatly  outnumbered  them.  They  have  been  spoken  of  as 
**an  Iroquois  island  in  an  Algonquin  sea"  but  it  was  rather  worse  than 
that,  as  many  of  their  kindred  became  their  enemies.  Because  of  their 
location,  their  great  skill  and  bravery,  and  their  excellent  organization, 
the  Iroquois  gradually  overcame  their  enemies  and  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  whites  they  had  become  the  masters  of  a  vast  territorA', 
including  all  the  state  of  New  York  as  far  north  as  Crown  Point,  as  far 
east  as  Kingston,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  They  were  a  terror 
to  their  Indian  enemies. 
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WTien  Champlain  came  to  Canada  and  spent  the  winter  of  160S-9 
at  Quebec  he  found  himself  in  tlie  midst  of  the  Algonquins  and  of 
necessity  became  their  ally.  When  in  the  early  summer  of  1609  he  went 
up  the  Champlain  valley  and  defeated  the  Iroquois  at  Ticonderoga  he 
made  the  latter  the  undying  enemies  of  the  French  and  so  made  certain 
that  in  the  end  the  English,  not  the  French,  would  rule  in  America. 

The  tide  of  war  rolled  back  and  forth  through  the  Champlain 
valley  until  it  became  literally  a  great  war  path.  Season  after  season  the 
Iroquois  made  incursions  into  Canada,  and  the  French  and  Algonquins 
retaliated. 

The  French  settled  Canada  much  more  rapidly  than  the  English 
and  Dutch  established  and  developed  colonies  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of  the  Iroquois,  all  of 
New  York  and  much  of  New  England  would  have  become  French  territory. 

In  the  time  of  the  rule  of  English  colonial  governors  there  was  a 
struggle  between  the  French  and  the  English  for  the  control  of  Lake 
Ontario,  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  which  the  French 
were  largely  successful  and  would  have  been  wholly  so  but  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Iroquois,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Mohawks.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  the  great  friend  of  the  Mohawks,  kept  the  Five  Nations  loyal 
to  tlie  English  at  times  when  they  would  have  been  neutral  but  for  him. 

The  Five  Nations  not  only  had  a  good  political  as  well  as  a  good 
military  organization,  but  they  developed  the  arts  of  agriculture  to  a 
remarkable  degree.   This  was  especially  true  of  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas. 

The  story  of  their  political  organization  is  too  long  a  story  for  this 
occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  each  nation  was  ruled  by  a  body  known 
as  sachems,  an  hereditary  office.  All  the  sachems  of  the  various  nations 
met  annually  at  Onondaga  Lake,  and  oftener,  and  at  other  places  if 
specially  called.  Each  nation  had  one  vote  in  this  great  central  meeting, 
and  no  affirmative  action  was  ever  taken  except  as  the  result  of  a  unani- 
mous action.  This  rule  prevented  the  confederacy  as  a  whole  taking  sides 
in  the  Revolution  as  the  Oneidas  would  not  vote  to  support  Great  Britain. 
While  the  office  of  Sachem  was  hereditary  it  descended  on  the  mother's 
side  rather  than  the  father's  so  no  son  ever  succeeded  to  the  office  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  a  brother  or  nephew  of  his  mother  being  chosen 
instead.  Each  nation  was  divided  into  three  or  more  clans,  and  each 
clan  was  ruled  over  by  a  sachem.  These  clans  were  named  from  some 
animal,  as  the  bear  clan,  the  beaver,  the  turtle,  etc. 

It  was  a  singular  rule  that  one  might  not  marry  a  member  of  his 
owTDi  clan.  This  resulted  in  many  marriages  between  nations,  a  Mohawk 
marrying  an  Oneida,  etc.,  but  even  then  two  members  of  the  same  clan 
might  not  marry,  that  is,  two  members  of  the  Bear  clan  could  not  marry 
though  they  belonged  to  different  nations. 

All  civil  afiairs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sachems,  but  war-like  mat- 
ters were  directed  by  the  chiefs  who  were  not  hereditary  officers,  nor 
was  the  number  of  chiefs  Viwd  as  was  the  case  of  tlie  sachems.  One 
was  chosen  a  chief  because  of  some  special  fitness,  bravery,  success  in 
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war,  or  skill  in  oratory,  all  counting  in  making  a  selection. 

The  Indians  lived  in  villages  as  a  rule  though  there  were  some 
isolated  habitations.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  women 
bore  an  undue  portion  of  the  burden  of  life.  This  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  true  that  the  women  had  all  the  care  of  the  houses  and  cultivated  the 
fields,  but  the  men  had  to  provide  the  meat,  fish,  and  protect  the  homes 
from  their  enemies,  and  in  every  \illage  there  were  more  women  than 
men  thus  showing  upon  whom  the  burdens  of  life  bore  most  severely. 

When  the  Revolution  took  place  the  confederacy  was  disrupted, 
the  larger  part  taking  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  very  naturally,  and 
when  the  war  went  against  them  many  left  the  countrj^  for  Canada 
and  the  others  lost  most  of  their  lands.  Some  lived  and  still  do,  on 
certain  small  reservations  set  aside  for  them. 

Traces  of  Indian  life,  Indian  villages,  and  other  evidences  of  In- 
dian occupation  of  New  York  early  in  its  history  are  numerous,  and 
additional  information  is  being  discovered  from  time  to  time. 


EARLIEST  HERKIMER  AND  FORT  HERKI^IER 

HISTORY. 

A  PAPER  BY  REV.  W.  N.  P.  DAILEY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

"I  know  not  what  the  truth  may  be, 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me." 

Not  long  ago  we  read  an  article  in  "Harper's"  entitled,  "American 
Historical  Liars,"  and  more  recently  in  a  Metropolitan  paper  we  read 
a  column  story  about  "Famous  Lies  by  Noted  Liars."  And,  doubtless, 
if  these  writers  were  to  study  Mohawk  Valley  History,  and  then  read 
some  of  the  stories  that  are  written  of  the  men  and  events  connected 
with  the  land  of  the  Mohawks  they  might  have  sufficient  material  for 
another  "Harper's"  sketch. 

However,  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  history  of  the 
Valley  under  the  inspiration  of  the  above  couplet,  and,  undoubtedly, 
much  of  authentic  history  has  been  preserved  to  us  through  the  tales 
of  those  who  either  witnessed  the  events  or  were  the  indirect  inter- 
viewers of  those  who  had  seen.  Where  one's  iconoclastic  spirit  creeps 
in  is  where  men  and  women  with  a  sort  of  ipsi  dixit  undertake  to  write 
of  men  and  events  and  the  happenings  of  the  past  that  are  clearly  in 
contravention  of  extant  facts  of  documentary  history. 

And  yet,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  contrariety  of 
historic  evidences  and  often  of  the  utter  lack  of  proof  where  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  it.  Probably  no  locality  of  Ne  York  state  is  a 
better  field  for  honest  dilTerences  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  and  lo- 
cality of  certain  events  than  this  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Two  centuries 
and  more  ago  they  were  making  history  here  in  the  valley,  but  they 
were  not  over  particular  about  recording  it.  Then  there  were,  to  us 
of  this  day,  the  placement  of  both  Canajoharie  and  Burnetsfield  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mohawk,  so  that  one  is  not  always  sure  on  which  side  of 
the  river  certain  events  took  place. 

Simms'  hsitoric  writings  have  been  called  by  some  "unreliable 
gossip,"  and  Benton  has  been  charged  with  carelessness  as  to  verify- 
ing his  authorities,  and  others  of  the  older  writers  have  had  their  state- 
ments challenged.  Where  any  of  the  statements  of  these  men  are  not 
directly  contro\erted  l)y  oflicial  records,  we  are  inclined  to  accept  their 
writings,  believing  that  they  had  access  to  documents  and  other  proofs 
or  secured  their  information  from  sources  that  are  not  now  extant. 
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Surely  there  was  no  desire  on  their  part  to  write  what  they  believed 
was  untrue. 

In  th€  storj'  of  the  settlement  of  the  Palatines  in  the  upper  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  and  their  subsequent  history  here,  together  with  the  men 
and  events  of  both  Herkimer  and  Fort  Herkimer,  as  these  places  are 
called  today,  there  is  quite  naturally  a  good  deal  unknown,  not  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  which  side  of  the  river,  and,  in  some  cases,  certain 
writings  that  pass  current  as  prima  facie  seem  to  be  without  warrant  of 
truth.  But  we  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  all  wl>o,  even  if  with  some 
mixture  of  error,  have  helped  to  preserve  the  story  of  the  past  of  the 
valley.  We  need  not  be  too  censorious  where  there  is  an  element  of 
doubt  as  to  authenticity. 

The  Burnetsfield  Patent  is  dated  April  30,  1725,  but  the  Palatines 
had  come  into  the  section  hereabouts  at  least  two  years  earlier,  in 
the  spring  of  1723.  There  was  an  imm.ediate  settlement  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  the  north  side  being  called  Stone  Ridge  at  first,  then 
Palatine  Dorf,  then .  Burnetsfield  and  for  a  while,  German  Flatts.  The 
maps  do  not  aid  us  much  in  distinguishing  places  and  events  owing 
to  their  uncertain  markings.  One  of  the  oldest  maps  we  ha\e  seen 
bearing  on  the  place,  Ottens'  map  of  1755,  shows  only  two  places  in 
the  whole  valley,  Schenectady  and  Burnets  Field  (meaning  the  land 
covered  by  patent  on  both  sides  of  the  river).  The  Guy  Johnson  boun- 
dary' line  map  of  1768  has  German  Flatts  printed  to  show  that  it  covers 
the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Pfister's  map  (1759)  has  Burnets  Field 
on  the  north  and  Fort  Herkemans  on  the  south.  Ahercombie's  (1758) 
map  has  a  similar  marking.  The  undated  "Crown""  map,  the  Grand  Pass, 
only  shows  Fort  Herkimer  on  the  south,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  same  is  a  road  map,  the  road  being  on  the  south.  The  undated 
"Crown"  map  of  the  route  between  Albany  and  Oswego  is  interesting 
for  its  wording,  etc.,  German  Flatts  being  on  the  west  side  of  Canada 
Creek  with  ten  houses  indicated,  and  "Burnets  Field  Precinct"  on  the 
east  side  of  Canada  Creek  with  four  houses  shown.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river  is  the  Herkimer  house  and  fort,  two  separate  buildings, 
and  six  other  houses,  while  "Col.  Vrank's"  house  is  west  of  the  "Her- 
heimer"  house,  and  still  west  at  "Tolmer's  Kill"  is  a  settlement  of  six 
houses  (Mohawk?)  On  the  north  side,  and  further  west,  is  the  mark- 
ing, **End  of  Burnetsfield."  None  of  these  maps  show  any  churches. 
There  is  a  "Crown"  map  of  Albany  county,  undated,  that  shows  a  fort 
on  the  south  side  at  "Fort  Herkemans"  and  a  church  on  the  north  side  at 
"German  Flatts  or  Burnets  Fcld."  On  the  Mitchell  (1775)  map.  "Ft. 
Harkemcr"  is  on  the  south  and  German  Flatts  on  the  north  near 
the  "Canada  R."  Faden's  (1770)  .\tlas  and  Montressor's  (1775)  map 
have  German  Flatts  on  north,  while  the  latter  has  it  "Harleiner,  or 
Fort  Herchimers",  on  south.  These  spellings  and  positions  placed  on 
maps  that  were  drawn  so  close  together  in  point  of  tinie  exhibit  care- 
less and  haphazard  work. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  of  the  Palatines,  that,  like  the  Ehitch 
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who  came  a  ceuturj-  ahead  of  them  to  these  shores,  they  always  built 
their  school  and  church  as  soon  as  they  did  their  homes,  if  not  before 
them.  No  sooner  had  they  first  come  to  New  York  with  Governor  Bumet 
than  they  built  a  church  in  1710  on  Broadway  where  Grace  Episcopal 
church  now  stands.  It  was  so  wherever  they  settled  and  these  settle- 
ments here  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  surely  no  exception.  In 
the  "History  of  Montgomery  Classis"  'Mr.  Dailey  has  credited  both 
Herkimer  and  Fort  Herkimer  (as  they  are  now  called)  with  having  a 
religious  organization  as  early  as  172.3.  The  earliest  evidences  of  such 
a  church  are  seen  in  the  deed  of  trust  of  a  part  of  Lot  No.  30  of  the 
Burnetsfield  Patent,  owned  by  Nicholas  Welieven,  which  he  deeded  for 
school  and  church  purposes,  the  same  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Mohawk,  the  deed  being  dated  September  24,  1730,  and  the  article  of 
conveyance,  April  26,  1733.  The  Nicholas  Feller  will  of  1734,  bequeath- 
ing his  seat  in  the  church  to  his  son-in-law  bears  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  thij  church  was  on  the  north  side  or  south  side.  It  might  have 
been  a  prospective  pew  that  he  had  contracted  for  in  a  church  still  to" 
be  erected.  One  can  scarcely  believe  that  either  settlement  at  that  early 
date  (take  a  few  years  off  the  time  of  making  the  will)  had  built  any- 
thing like  a  pretentious  church  structure. 

In  an  address  by  Hon.  Samuel  Earl  in  Utica,  May  11,  1830,  the 
speaker  said  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  upper  Mohawk  Valley  the  Pala-  * 
tines  built  their  first  church  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  he 
quotes  Smollet  (Vol.  11,  163)  to  show  that  the  land  carriage  at  Little 
Falls  and  the  road  up  the  valley  were  on  the  south  side,  thus  giving 
preference  to  the  south  side  settlers,  and  causing  the  settlenients  on 
that  side  to  be  larger.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  Grand  Pass  road  map 
of  the  "Crown"  series,  drawn,  perhaps,  about  1750.  The  French  Spy 
also  speaks  of  the  good  carriage  road  on  the  south  side  from  Fort  Kouari 
to  Fort  Cannatchocari  (Danube). 

There  are  two  recorded  petitions  to  the  governors  of  the  Province 
for  permission  to  raise  monies,  one  dated  October  6.  1751,  and  another 
When  Go^■erno^  Moore  was  in  office  (1776).  The  older  petition  states  that 
they  want  to  collect  the  money  to  "finish  and  complete  the  church" 
while  the  latter  one  mentions  that  they  have  been  worshipping  in  a  log 
church.  Both  petitions  refer  to  the  present  stone  church  which  was, 
according  to  the  1751  petition,  already  in  process  of  construction  and 
was,  doubtless,  meant  to  take  the  place  of  the  log  church.  Rev.  .John 
G,  Hall,  in  an  article  in  the  "Christian  Intelligencer"  (August  11,  1859), 
says  that  the  Fort  Herkimer  church  received  its  charter  in  1741.  We 
do  not  know  his  authority  for  this  date. 

In  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  July  18,  1825,  between  the 
Warren  (Henderson)  and  Gennan  Flatts  churches.  Rev.  John  Spinner 
states  that  tlic  deft.-n(h\nt  church  at  German  Flatts  was  organized  in 
1753,  and  at  that  time  a  ch.urch  was  erected  and  dedicated.  It  stood, 
he  said,  on  or  ntar  Lot  No.  3it  of  the  Bumetstield  Patent.  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Spinner  in  his  court  statement  refers  to  an  organization  whose 
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records  could  be  produced  if  called  for.  In  those  olden  days  it  was  the 
custom  to  organize  and  reorganize,  as  any  study  of  church  history-  uill 
attest.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  the  land  that  Nicholas 
Welleven  (who  married  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Feller,  referred  to 
above)  gave  to  the  church  in  1730  should  have  been  unused  for  a  quarter 
of  a  centurv-.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  people  in  either  set- 
tlement were  wont  to  make  the  long  and  dangerous  trip  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river  for  worship.  They  had  called  a  minister  and  it  was 
bis  privilege  to  make  such  trips  and  others. 

It  has  generally  been  believed  that  ^\hcn  Sir  William  Johnson, 
acting  under  orders  from  the  governor,  had  caused  the  Fort  to  be  stock- 
aded, which  occurred  in  1756,  that  the  Fort  Herkimer  church  was  in- 
cluded in  the  fort.  Of  course  this  stockade  was  for  Fort  Herkimer  be- 
cause there  was  no  fort  at  this  time  on  the  north  side.  Belletre  made 
a  bombastic  report  of  his  destruction  of  the  forts  on  the  north  to  the 
French  government,  but  what  he  had  done  was  to  destroy  the  somewhat 
fortified  homes  of  the  village  of  the  Palatines.  There  is  a  drawing  ex- 
tant of  this  old  fort,  and  its  environs,  made  in  1758,  but  no  church  is 
shown  on  the  same,  though  there  are  many  details.  It  is  said  that 
Governor  DeLancey's  report  mentions  the  church  in  the  fort,  but  we 
cannot  find  it  in  the  governor's  report  of  the  Belletre  massacre  and 
pillage.  The  log  church  on  the  south  side  was  surely  in  existence,  but 
it  may  not  have  been  included  in  the  stockade.  Also  the  stone  church 
had  already  been  begun  (see  the  petition  of  1751)  and  it  might  have 
afforded  some  shelter  to  those  who  crossed  the  river,  to  escape  the 
French  and  Indians  who  were  murdering  and  pillaging  on  the  north 
side  (November  12,  1757). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Fort  Herkimer  church,  and  very  close 
to  the  foundation  wall,  is  buried,  beneath  an  immense  brown  stone, 
the  body  of  Capt.  John  Ring  of  the  Independent  Company  of  the  Provin- 
cials. He  died  September  26,  1755,  aged  30  years.  This  grave  has  often 
been  mentioned  in  local  history  of  the  church,  yet  we  do  not  place  any 
undue  emphasis  on  it  as  suggesting  that  the  walls  of  the  stone  church 
were  already  up  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  sure  that  the  stone 
marks  the  exact  spot  of  burial.  Col.  John  Brown  has  a  monument  in 
the  Stone  Arabia  Reformed  Church  burying  ground,  but,  like  Sir  John 
Moore,  or  even  Moses,  nobody  knows  where  Col.  Brown  was  buried  when 
his  body  was  taken  out  of  the  trench  grave  of  the  battlefield  of  Stone 
Arabia. 

What  is  now  Herkimer  was  in  the  Kingsland  District  in  1772,  when 
Tryon  county  was  formed.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  extending 
westward  from  Little  Falls  to  Fori.  Stanwix,  was  the  German  Flatts  Dis- 
trict with  its  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Tryon  map 
(1771)  gives  it  this  name.  Peter  Sailly's  'Mournar'  refers  to  his  visit  at 
Herkimer,  May  29,  1784,  as  made  up  of  "only  the  poor  cabins  of  an  im- 
poverished population,"  such  were  the  results  of  the  ravages  of  the 
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Brants  and  Butlers  and  Johnson,  with  their  Indian  allies,  long  after  the 
Revolution  had  ended. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  New  York  State  (which  are  mainly 
copies  of  documents  in  Holland)  afford  some  side  lights  on  the  earli- 
est history  of  the  churches  here.  These  were  unknown  or  overlooked 
by  some  of  the  older  historians  of  Herkimer  county.  The  first  minister 
to  come  to  this  section,  to  work  in  the  Reformed  Church,  was  Rev. 
George  Michael  Weiss,  who  signs  himself,  "the  Reformed  pastor  at  Bur- 
nctsfield."  He  was  ordained  in  1725,  and  came  to  the  Burnetsficld  church, 
which  we  believe  was  on  the  south  side,  in  173G,  from  Coxsackie.  He 
remained  here  about  seven  years.  After  a  later  pastorate  at  Rhine- 
beck  he  moved  to  Pennsylvania  where  he  died  in  1762.  He  was  born 
in  the  Palatinate  and  was  sent  to  America  in  1727  by  the  Palatinate 
Consistory,  four  hundred  Palatines  coming  with  him. 

The  name  of  Rev.  Johannes  Schuyler  is  also  associated  with  the 
church  on  the  south  side,  his  name  appearing  on  one  of  the  earliest 
subscription  lists  toward  the  completion  of  the  stone  church.  Rev. 
Schuyler  had  pastorates  at  both  Schoharie  and  Stone  Arabia,  and  un- 
doubtedly both  supplied  the  church  of  Burnetsfield  and  preached  for 
the  Palatine  village  folks  as  well.  After  the  going  of  Rev.  Weiss  and 
the  coming  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rosencrantz,  the  brother  of  Rev.  Abraham 
Rosencrantz,  Mr.  Schuyler,  as  often  as  he  could,  supplied  the  church 
on  the  south  side.  In  January,  1751,  Rev.  John  A.  Wernig,  a  licensed 
preacher,  took  up  the  work  at  Stone  .Arabia,  and  remained  there  for  two 
or  three  years.  Rev.  Wernig  sought  ordination,  and  the  Stone  Arabia 
church  wanted  him  as  a  pastor,  but  the  Classis  of  Holland  said  he  must 
come  to  that  country-  to  be  examined  and  ordained,  and  Wernig  was 
afraid  to  cross  the  ocean  again,  so  it  all  fell  through,  and  Wernig  dis- 
appears. But  in  his  correspondence  he  speaks  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rosencrantz, 
the  pastor  at  Burnetsfield,  through  whose  influence  he  had  come  to 
America;  this  brother  had  just  died  there  (1752),  and  another  brother, 
Rev.  Abraham  Rosencrantz,  had  taken  up  the  v/ork.  Thus  we  have  the 
ministry  of  the  nearly  two  centuries  of  the  churches  at  Herkimer  and 
Fort  Herkimer  covered,  except  the  first  decade  after  the  Palatine  set- 
tlement when,  doubtless,  the  religious  life  was  developed  in  the  homes 
as  well  as  by  itinerant  preachers  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches, 
who  were  wont  to  travel  along  the  Mohawk  trails  and  call  the  people  oc- 
casionally to  worship. 


PRESENTATION  OF  HISTORIC  FLAG  AND 
WORLD  WAR  RELICS 


To  The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  September  27,  1919. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  held  this  day  at  the  city  hall  in  Her- 
kimer was  largely  attended  and  most  interesting.  A  number  of  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War  were  present,  including  W.  W.  Young  of  Columbia, 
Col.  John  W.  Vrooman,  Col.  Clinton  Beckwith,  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Deven- 
dorf.  Major  James  Dean  and  Thomas  R.  Petrie  of  Herkimer;  John  Q. 
Adams,  A.  Dennison,  and  Millard  Taft  of  Mohawk;  Captain  J.  A.  Palmer, 
Theodore  Harter,  A.  F.  Levis,  ]\L  Hartford,  A.  A.  Rivers,  William  H. 
Deyle,  O.  J.  Bleekman  and  Thomas  Milsted  of  Ilion;  James  Hane  of  Ohio. 

Major  Dean  invoked  the  divine  blessing. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  which  floated  over  Libby  Prison  in  April, 
1865,  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Lieutenant  Tlveodore  Flarter  of 
Ilion.  Comrade  W.  W.  Young  of  Columbia  introduced  Lieutenant  Harter, 
saying : 

^\'hen  I  was  told  that  Comrade  Harter  was  to  present  to  the 
Society  the  flag  that  floated  over  Libby  Prison  after  the  surrender  of 
Richmond,  it  brought  to  my  mind,  all  unbidden,  many  of  the  horrible 
scenes  and  the  suffering  in  those  rebel  prisons  where  I  was  confined  for 
nearly  a  year — those  pinched,  despairing  faces,  the  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing, and  other  scenes  that  I  will  not  mention  here.  The  greatest  sac- 
rifice and  suffering  in  the  Civil  War,  and  no  less  in  the  late  war  of  the 
world,  was  that  of  the  mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  who  knew  not  at 
what  hour  or  minute  they  would  hear  that  son,  husband,  or  brother 
had  been  added  to  that  list  of  more  than  forty  thousand  who  died  in 
Southern  prison  pens  or  met  death  on  the  battlefield.  How  often  from 
dying  comrades  came  words  like  these:  "Don't  tell  mother  how  I  suffer 
ed,"  "Wash  my  face  and  hands,  mother  always  liked  to  see  me  clean,** 
The  last  word  that  many  comrades  spoke  was  "Mother."  It  was  grand 
and  heroic  to  face  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  cheered  on  by  comrades 
with  hearts  thrilled  with  patriotic  emotions.  But  those  who  sealed  their 
devotion  to  that  dear  old  flag  by  giving  their  lives  after  many  weary 
days  and  months  of  starvation  and  exposure,  were  they  not  the  greatest 
heroes? 

On  the  morning  that  Admiral  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  Bay  we 
are  told  that,  after  all  hands  had  had  their  breakfast,  he  picked  his 
teeth,  lit  his  cigar,  and  said:  "Mr.  Gridley,  you  may  commence  tiring." 

Lieutenant  Harter,  you  may  commence  firing. 
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Presentation  of  Flag  By  Lieutenant  Theodore  Harter. 

"The  81st  New  York  Veteran  Volunteers,  the  first  troops  to  enter 
Richmond,  with  Capt.  Betty  temporarily  in  command,  was  in  Ord's 
Division,  Devens  First  Brigade.  About  daybreak  on  the  3d  day  of  April, 
1865,  we  were  aroused  by  terrible  explosions  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
and  along  the  James  river.  The  assembly  was  sounded  and  we  imme- 
diately moved  out  over  the  works  to  the  picket  lines.  We  were  deployed 
as  skirmishers  and  ordered  'forward,  double  quick.' 

"The  pioneer  corps,  or  the  'pick  and  shovel  brigade'  followed  us  and 
we  reached  the  abatis  which  they  destroyed  with  the  cry,  'On  to  Rich- 
mond' and  after  passing  the  inner  defenses  and  nearing  the  city,  we 
were  met  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Richmond  who  surrendered  the 
city  and  asked  for  our  protection.  Our  commander,  with  the  mayor,  led 
the  way  to  the  Capitol.  The  city  was  burning,  the  fire  having  been  raging 
since  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Brig.  Gen.  Devens  and  staff  soon 
arrived.  He  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  Capitol  and  the  citizens 
as  well  as  the  men  in  service  gave  many  enthusiastic  cheers  for  the  flag, 
the  general  and  the  mayor. 

"We  then  stacked  our  arms  and  began  working  on  the  hand  fire 
engines  which  soon  tired  the  men  out.  The  negroes  did  not  help  with 
the  work  of  putting  out  the  fire,  but  were  plundering  the  stores. 

"I  was  in  charge  of  a  detail  of  about  12  men  and  we  went  around 
a  large  city  block  and  caught  between  50  and  60  negroes.  On  the  way 
back  and  near  the  engines,  a  man  called  to  me  and  threw  his  flag  from  the 
third  story  window  of  a  building.  As  it  came  down  I  caught  it  and  he 
shouted,  "Take  the  flag  and  take  care  of  it  until  I  call  for  it.**  After  we 
turned  the  darkies  over  to  the  guards  to  work  the  fire  engines,  my  com- 
pany and  two  others  were  ordered  to  go  to  Libby  prison  on  the  river 
bank.  When  we  arrived  we  placed  a  guard  around  the  prison.  There 
was  no  flag  on  the  liberty  pole  over  the  prison  and  I,  with  Adjutant 
Kinney,  took  the  flag  and  went  to  the  roof  of  the  building  and  amid 
much  cheering  by  the  citizens,  raised  the  flag  on  the  pole.  The  flag  was 
raised  nearly  every  day  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  when  I  was  detailed 
with  Company  A  and  Company  J  to  do  guard  duty  on  the  road  about 
six  miles  outside  of  the  city,  the  flag  remained  there  with  the  com- 
pany in  charge  of  Adjutant  Kinney. 

"When  General  Johnson  surrendered  the  regiment  was  re-assembled 
and  sent  to  Williamsburg,  Bell  Island  and  Castle  Thunder. 

"We  never  went  back  to  Richmond  so  I  never  saw  the  man  again 
who  gave  me  the  flag.  We  went  to  Williamsburg,  then  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  where  we  were  mustered  out  the  31st  day  of  August,  1865.  Then 
I  came  home,  bringing  the  flag  with  me. 

"It  now  gives  me  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  turn  over  this  flag, 
the  first  Stars  and  Stripes  to  float  over  Libby  Prison  after  the  Civil  War, 
to  you,  to  be  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations." 
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Mrs.  Robinson  Accepts  Flag. 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Callan  of  Iliou  introduced  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson,  vice 
president  of  the  society,  who  accepted  the  flag.  This  gracious  and  tal- 
ented lady  appeared  at  her  best  and  put  the  Roosevelt  "pep"  into  her  re- 
marks, which  were  heard  with  keen  interest  and  extreme  pleasure. 

"It  is  with  very  mingled  and  poignant  feelings  tliat,  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  I  accept  the  flag  that 
was  the  first  to  float  over  Libby  Prison  after  the  surrender  of  Richmond. 

"The  gallant  veteran.  Lieutenant  Theodore  Harter,  Eighty-first  New- 
York  Volunteers,  who  so  long  has  guarded  this  patriotic  treasure,  shows 
public  spirit  which  is  the  twin  brother  of  patriotism,  in  presenting  it 
to  this  historical  society.  I  am  proud  to  feel  that  his  forbears  were  the 
close  friends  of  my  husband's  people,  at  the  old  home  on  the  hill,  where 
Mr.  Lawrence  Harter  was  the  trusted  friend  and  adviser  of  Mrs,  Doug- 
las Creuger  and  her  brother,  William  Douglas.  My  earliest  memories  of 
Henderson  House  are  connected  with  Mr.  Harter's  fine  and  dignified 
presence  and  I  like  to  feel  that  on  this  unique  occasion  I  have,  through 
my  husband,  the  claim  of  family  friendship  with  the  gallant  lieutenant 
Roosevelt,  always  called  "the  great  war."  even  after  the  cataclysm  of 
1914  had  burst  upon  an  outraged  world.  Could  my  brother  have  stood 
here  in  my  place  today,  how  eagerly  he  would  have  told  Lieutenant 
Harter  how  much  he  envied  him  the  immortal  chance  of  having  been  a 
factor  in  saving  our  dear  country  from  dissolution,  and  even  more 
eagerly  would  he  have  said:  'Comrade,  you  were  in  25  engagements  and 
you  were  wounded  in  your  country's  service:  how  I  envy  you.'  The 
blood  shed  by  you  and  your  brave  comrades,  when  two-thirds  of  your 
regiment  was  swept  away  at  Cold  Harbor,  was  the  wine  with  which  our 
young  comrades  were  infused  at  Chateau-Thierry,  Bclleau  Wood  and  the 
Argonne  Forest. 

"'Had  you  not  offered  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  18(51,  no  united 
America  could  have  crossed  the  seas  to  avenge  the  hideous  wrong  done 
to  little  Belgium  and  to  save  weary  England,  stricken  Italy  and  shattered 
France  from  an  inexorable  fate.'  Such  words  as  these  would  Theodore 
Roosevelt  have  said  could  he  have  been  with  us  today.  I  can  see  now 
the  gleam  in  his  eye,  when  while  making  some  public  address,  he  would 
suddenly  spy  the  button  on  some  veteran's  coat ;  how  he  would  lean 
down  from  the  platform  and  ask  the  honor  of  shaking  the  hand  which 
had  been  raised  in  defense  of  our  country's  union.  I  can  hear  him  say, 
"Of  course  I  only  fought  in  the  little  war  with  Spain,  but  it  was  all  the 
war  we  had." 

"A\1ien  this  flag  floated  over  Libby  prison,  it  not  only  gave  the 
promise  that  no  more  inexcusable  pain  and  disease  and  sulTering  should 
be  tolerated  behind  the  walls  of  what  had  come  to  stand  for  a  hell  on 
earth,  but  far  more  than  thai,  it  was  the  augury  of  a  Ikhisc  not  (li\'idod 
against  itself,  of  brother  once  more  claspin.^"  brother  by  the  hand,  in 
fact,  freedom  for  all  antl  union  intli\ isibie.    Blood  was  shed  for  this 
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Union.  The  law  of  sacrifice  is  immutable  and  no  worth-while  object 
is  ever  attained  without  paying  the  price;  but  the  blood  shed  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  was  like  the  blood  of  the  Holy  Grail,  for 
it  was  life-giving,  and  only  thro'  that  new  life  of  the  rebirth  of  our  nation 
in  the  four  troubled  years  of  '61-'65,  could  America  have  emerged  one- 
purposed,  one-visioned,  ready  to  carry  this  flag  to  Flanders'  fields,  where 
it  became  the  symbol  of  a  high  service  and  a  deeper  sacrifice.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1917,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  which  I  would  like  to  recite 
to  you  if  I  may.  Our  countrj-  was  at  last  part  of  the  great  struggle  and 
my  heart  was  high  and  proud,  not  ashamed  as  it  had  been  in  1916,  and 
so  my  thoughts  took  this  form,  even  though  I  faced  the  dread  prospect 
of  parting  with  my  sons.  These  are  the  lines  I  wrote,  called  'Thanks- 
giving Day,  1917': 

"*Let  us  give  thanks  and  lift  our  ringing  voices. 
Though  not  for  plenty  nor  for  paths  of  peace; 
Let  us  rejoice  as  a  strong  man  rejoices 
To  run  his  race,  nor  pray  for  swift  release. 
We  who  have  doubted,  dumb  with  indecision, 
Nor  turned  our  faltering  footsteps  to  the  right — 
We  who  have  heeded  not  the  surer  vision 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  we  have  seen  the  light. 
Freedom  to  the  skies — 

Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  voices  swelling,  proclaim  one 

service  and  one  sacrifice. 
Let  us  give  thanks — an  undivided  nation, 
One  purpose  now,  we  press  toward  the  goal; 
To  Thee,  our  father's  God,  and  one  salvation. 
Let  us  give  thanks — for  we  have  found  our  soul.' 

"The  flag  of  the  nation  is  in  truth  the  symbol  of  its  soul,  the 
measure  of  its  immoi-tality.  I  accept  this  symbol  for  the  Historical 
Society  of  Herkimer  County,  with  full  appreciation  that  by  such  ac- 
ceptance, we,  as  a  society,  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  be  worthy  of 
the  flag,  which  is  the  soul  of  our  nation." 

Presents  World  War  Relics. 

Rev.  William  C.  Prout  introduced  Lieutenant  John  D.  Henderson, 
recently  home  from  overseas,  who  presented  to  the  society  a  most  valu- 
able collection  of  relics  of  the  recent  World  War.    In  making  the  pre- 
sentation Lieutenant  Henderson  said: 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

""It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  this,  the  Herkimer  County  His- 
torical Society,  a  collection  of  war  relics  consisting  of  about  100  pieces, 
mostly  Gemian  specimens. 

"These  articles  were  picked  up  in  the  devastated  regions  about 
15  miles  north  of  Verdun,  after  the  armistice,  and  include  each  caliber 
of  German  anniiunition  (excepting  projectiles,  of  course)  fi'om  the 
20  millimeter,  anti-balloon  or  incendiary  shell,  to  the  420  millimeter, 
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or  42  centimeter,  as  it  was  best  known.  You  also  have  a  saw  tooth  bay- 
onet and  a  trench  club  or  "mopping  up"  club  as  it  was  more  familiarly 
called.  There  are  a  few  articles  of  French  origin  and  one  or  two  pieces 
which  are  of  some  historic  value.  In  the  main,  however,  the  attempt 
has  been  to  show  our  people  the  instruments  used  by  the  *Hun'  in  his 
war  of  frightfulness. 

"Your  thanks  are  due  Hon.  Homer  P.  Snyder  and  your  president, 
Col.  John  "\V.  Vrooman,  through  whose  etforts  permission  was  secured 
from  the  "War  Department  to  place  this  collection  where  it  now  is. 

"It  has  been  my  earnest  desire  for  some  time  past  to  create  some 
memorial  to  my  late  father,  more  permanent  perhaps  than  the  respect 
and  esteem  with  which  he  was  lield  by  those  who  knew  him  during  his 
life,  and  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  present  to  tlie  society  this  collection 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  John  Dryden  Henderson,  treasurer  of  the 
society  from  its  formation  until  his  death  in  1910," 

The  collection  is  on  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Relics  Are  Accepted. 

Captain  Dewey  J.  Carter  introduced  Capt.  D.  C.  Wightman  of  Mo- 
hawk, also  an  overseas  officer,  who  accepted  the  Henderson  relics,  saying: 

"I  ha^•e  been  asked  by  the  chairman  to  accept,  upon  Ijehalf  of 
the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  this  most  unique  collection 
of  war  relics.  I  consider  it  a  double  honor  to  have  been  chosen  for  this 
position,  being  as  I  am,  interested  in  anything  which  pertains  to  the 
recent  great  war,  and  now  that  I  am  a  member  of  this  society,  I  take 
great  interest  in  its  work. 

"I  would  like  to  congratulate  Lieutenant  Henderson  upon  his 
ability  in  gathering  together  such  a  collection  as  he  did  and  also  upon 
his  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  government  to  have  the  same  given 
to  this  society.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  to  make  any  kind 
of  a  collection  and  get  the  articles  home  was  a  terrible  task,  but  such 
an  assortment  as  Lieut.  Henderson  has  here  today  is  nothing  short  of 
marvelous.  Then,  also,  I  wish  to  remark  upon  the  great  unselfishness 
of  Lieut.  Henderson  in  giving  the  collection  to  the  society.  In  doing 
so  he  not  only  displayed  the  greatest  interest  in  the  society  for  which 
his  father  worked  for  so  many  years,  but  founded  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  It  can  now  be  seen  by  all  and  will  be  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  as  a  silent  reminder  of  the  great  con- 
flict in  which  our  boys  took  such  a  noble  part. 

"As  I  look  at  the  collection  and  think  how  harmless  they  look, 
my  memory  goes  back  to  just  a  year  ago  this  time,  when  I  was  seeing 
some  of  the  destruction  made  by  these  same  instruments  of  war,  and 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  was  in  the  same  sector  near  Verdun  where  this 
collection  was  made.  I  wish  that  I  might  picture  for  you  some  of  the 
results,  of  towns  without  one  stone  upon  anollier,  and  of  fields  so  torn 
up  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  without  goin.4  from  shell  hole  to 
shell  hole. 
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"Among  the  collection  I  see  aeroplane  bombs,  so  fixed  now  that 
they  will  never  be  harmful  again,  but  again  I  remember  a  few  nights 
when  I  wished  that  the  enemy's  planes  flying  overhead  were  equipped 
with  this  kind  of  bomb.  Before  going  to  France  I  read  a  \ery  inter- 
esting article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled,  "The  Horror 
of  a  Moonlight  Night."  I  never  appreciated  it  until  after  my  first  real 
moonlight  night  with  "Jerry"  overhead.  The  sound  was  always  di- 
rectly overhead,  and  no  dugout  was  deep  enough  or  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  bombs  they  brought  over  to  us. 

"But  as  wonderful  as  this  collection  is,  as  interesting  as  it  will 
be  to  the  many  people  who  will  see  it  in  the  years  to  come,  may  it 
always  be  a  collection  of  relics,  something  that  has  passed  and  gone 
by  and  never  to  return  again.  \\'Tien  we  look  upon  it  may  we  be  reminded 
of  the  sacrifices  of  the  men  that  went  out  from  Herkimer  County.  The 
men  of  old  Company  M,  who  went  out  with  me  two  years  ago,  28  of 
them  making  the  supreme  sacrifice,  some  just  a  year  ago  next  Monday, 
and  others  v.ho  went  out  through  the  local  boards  or  from  the  train- 
ing camps  and  gave  their  lives  for  the  great  cause.  May  some 
universal  law  be  written  or  measures  adopted  whereby  war  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  such  instruments  of  war  as  these  never  again  to  be 
used,  and  the  entire  world  live  together  in  harmony  and  good  will. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Historical  Society  and  the  county  at  large, 
I  wish  to  extend  the  heartiest  thanks  and  assurance  of  its  apprecia- 
tion to  Lieut.  Henderson." 


BRIEF  THOUGHTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SOURCE  AND 
VALUE  OF  OUR  CITIZENSHIP. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  HERKIMER  COUNTY 
HISTORIAL  SOCIETY  BY  FRANK  B.  PARKHURST  OF  FRANK- 
FORT, N.  Y,  OCTOBER  2nd,  1920. 

Local  historical  research  has  prompted  not  only  deeper  interest 
in  the  heroic,  thrifty,  and  discerning  characters  who  held  positions  of 
trust  in  the  township,  and  county,  but  increased  our  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  earlier  generations  v/ho  left  invaluable  impressions  on  so- 
cial order  prior  to  the  Declaration  and  the  inauguration  of  our  Federal 
system.  Diligent  historians  and  publicists  have  recorded  the  successive 
degrees  of  human  achievements  which  expanded  the  individual  mind 
and  broadened  the  public  conscience,  making  possible  the  founding  in 
America  a  uniform  and  substantial  civil  polity.  It  would  be  vain 
and  illusory  to  assume  that  there  is  no  vital  past  behind  our  National 
and  local  history;  it  is  evident  that  much  of  importance  would  have 
been  lost  to  humanitj'  if  not  preserved  in  the  repository  of  letters.  In 
short,  knowledge  of  the  best  systems  of  antiquity,  with  the  practical 
teaching  and  warnings — the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  old  countries, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  America's  needs,  prepared  our  constructive  states- 
men, of  1787,  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Profitable  is  the  interesting  story  in  detail.  We  advance  a  simple 
but  necessary  foreword — a  brief  prelude,  which  appertains  to  the  source 
of  our  citizenship:  The  afflicted  who  sought  our  shores  during  the  early 
colonial  period  did  not  depend  upon  vague  theories  for  social  and  po- 
litical adjustments;  they  were  not  beguiled  by  false  vagaries  and  idle 
conjectures;  those  sagacious  and  oppressed  subjects  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  equitable  and  common  law  rights,  and  appease  their  con- 
science, withdraw  from  northern  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  to  estal>- 
lish  more  just  conditions.  Isolated  North  America,  with  all  the  attendant 
hardships,  seemed  to  them  the  most  auspicious  rendezvous  for  their 
undertaking.  When  the  unstable  Spaniards  began  to  withdraw  from 
their  gold  hunt  north  of  St.  Augustine,  and  about  the  time  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  French  in  Canada,  there  were  two  substantial  English  speak- 
ing groups  who  settled,  one  in  Virigina,  the  other  on  the  New  England, 
coast.  Although  there  were  some  di\ergencies  of  opinions  between 
those  assembled  at  Plymouth  and  on  the  bank  of  the  James  river,  their 
course  was  in  the  main  toward  the  same  political  goal,  that  is  to  say: 
their  primal  niotixe  was  to  erect  stales  controlled  hy  just  and  intelligent 
majorities  for  the  common  good.  This  was  their  conception  of  the  first  re- 
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quisites  of  a  state.  Thej-  were  the  first  adventurers  here  to  attempt  such  a 
plan,  and  it  required,  simple  as  it  now  seems  to  us,  a  century  and  a  half  to 
work  out  the  mighty  problem.  Despite  their  discrepancies,  each  gen- 
eration wisely  worked  together  in  many  dark  and  wearisome  years — 
carried  with  patience  and  courage  the  great  lights  that  opened  the  way 
for  civilization  in  the  solitudes  of  the  vast  Continent;  often  handicapped 
by  nature  and  the  shifting  course  of  an  inconsistent  home  government. 
They  toiled  on  until  repeated  aggressions  aroused  the  instinct  for  self- 
preservation  againht  the  precarious  support  of  an  increasing  hostile 
monarchy.  While  others  shrank  beneath  the  clouds  of  despair,  the 
stalwart  heros  of  an  unflinching  ancestry  pressed  on  undismayed,  many 
giving  the  last  measure  of  devotion  in  the  face  of  discouragement  de- 
creed by  fate,    Marvelous  was  the  outcome ! 

In  reverting  to  that  restrospect  we  distinguish  personalities  which 
rank  high  in  the  scale  of  human  evolution.  We  see  a  plain,  earnest, 
and  reliable  people,  many  of  profoimd  learning,  resolute  and  resource- 
ful in  the  midst  of  vicissitudes,  leaving  their  old  homes  and  defying 
not  only  hostile  natives,  but  frost,  fever  and  starvation.  When  treach- 
erous savages  and  scheming  white  interlopers — some  of  whom  were 
emissaries  of  the  Crown,  combined  to  suppress  their  efforts,  they  de- 
fended themselves  with  commendable  alacrity;  though  fully  awake  to 
the  importance  of  peaceful  industry.  They  were  far  from  being  non- 
resistant  when  aggressions  aimed  to  check  their  progress,  and,  at 
times,  threatened  their  existence.  Notwithstanding  theological  compli- 
cations, which,  for  a  time,  created  much  confusion,  it  is  significant  that, 
even  then,  they  often  stood  a  united  phalanx  in  defense  of  republican 
institutions.  Fortunately,  the  union  of  church  and  state,  as  well  as 
dynastic  rule,  were  ultimately  abandoned,  for  which  we  acknowledge 
endless  gratitude.  Not  pleased  with  the  blazon  clamor  of  war,  yet, 
in  the  field,  ti>ey  exhibited  that  valor  and  foritude  which  preserved 
much  to  them,  and  to  those  who  followed.  If  they  were  reserved,  more 
grave  than  gay,  was  it  not  because  their  pathway  was  more  often  strewn 
with  thorns  than  flowers?  .\nd  still  those  staid  exiles,  in  many  instances, 
notwithstanding  their  environment,  were  warmed  by  the  glow  of  whole- 
some imagery — they  produced  great  poets  and  artists,  as  well  as  phil- 
osophers, statesmen  and  warriors,  whose  works  have  become  world-wide. 

That  their  polity  needed  and  received  amendment  is  patent  to 
all,  and  none  will  deny  that  they  possessed  qualities  which  enabled 
them  to  adjust  their  political  and  social  affairs;  their  vision  of  govern- 
ment and  society  widened  as  they  advanced.  Lucky  are  the  people 
who  possess  tire  intelligence  to  impose  restraints  upon  themselves! 
The  vanguards  of  American  freedom  deemed  those  regulations  impera- 
tive for  the  safety  and  betterment  of  their  settlements,  nor  were 
they  forgetful  of  their  duty  to  posterity.  Thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  they  built  wisely  and  well  for  that  day,  forging,  so  to  speak, 
a  new  link  in  tliC  cluiin  of  civilization.  They  knew  that  loss  of  self 
respect  would  lead  to  lawlessness,  and  that  lawlessness  was  worse  than 
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the  despotissm  from  \vhich  they  had  fled;  that  without  adhering  to 
duty  a  majority  might  be  as  oppressive  as  an  autocrat  and  his  coun- 
cil. Separated  from  organized  society,  they  founded,  by  abnegation 
and  self-discipline,  advanced  states  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  and 
they  gradually  embraced  principles  which  eventuated  in  mutual  bene- 
fits. Thus  they  strove  to  establish  representati\e  governments,  and 
self-supporting  colonies  in  the  wilds  of  America.  Here,  largely  during 
the  reign  of  the  house  of  Stuart  (many  of  the  princes  of  which  were 
engaged  in  the  selfish  royal  quarrels  of  Eluropei,  was  nurtured  American 
citizenship,  often  hampered  by  attempts  to  enforce  unjust  imperial 
policies,  until  the  War  for  Independence,  a  revolution  in  which,  as  Lord 
Trevelyan  asserts:  "Britain  lost  the  fairest  jewel  in  her  crown."'  Indeed, 
that  victon.'  must  ha\  e  been  to  those  patriots  a  joy  iricxpressible  I 

When  a  perverse  king  and  ministers  were  finally  ignored,  and 
we  assumed  to  elect  our  public  servants,  we  accepted  gra\'c  responsi- 
bilities, which  if  now  evaded,  would  be  disastrous.  The  authority 
vested  in  the  law  and  government  is  not  any  the  le^s  binding  because 
of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  indi\idual.  While  we  are  required  to  be 
circumspect  we  must  be  law-abiding.  Representatis  e  republics  require 
the  keenest  scrutiny  and  most  faitliful  conduct,  liowever  exalted  or 
humble  the  station.  Here  liberty  and  justice  can  never  be  disjoined 
with  safety  to  the  State.  The  foresight  of  our  founders  could  not 
penetrate  all  contingencies,  but  in  this  they  made  no  mistake;  they 
relied  for  adjustment  upon  not  only  the  practical  sense  but  the  fidelity 
of  the  elemental  body.  They  knew  the  evils  arising  from  undue  cen- 
tralization and  unrestrained  personal  action;  thus  tb.ey  formed  a  more 
perfect  Union  for  public  and  private  security  and  wisely  abstained 
from  interfering  with  the  government  of  the  States  for  local  well-being. 
Their  work  was  a  skillful  adjustment  after  long  and  close  study  of 
society.  Enlightened  by  a  knowledge  of  former  transiiations.  and 
favored  by  the  interception  of  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  that 
steadfast  people  emerged  from  a  struggle,  just  as  it  was  heroic;  deep 
contemplation  and  wise  action  finally  gave  them  victory.  Relying 
upon  the  appreciation  and  courage  of  their  posterity  for  continuance, 
the  men  of  our  constitutional  convention  passed  into  the  realm  of  im- 
mortal shadows. 

In  view  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  it  appears  that  the  para- 
mount need  is  still  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues,  and  political  truths, 
which  are  inseparably  connected  with  our  citizenship.  And  if,  in  the 
Providential  order  of  the  world,  new  conditions  will  make  new  prob- 
lems, civil  progress  will  continue  to  engender  not  only  privileges  but 
obligations,  from  which  we  will  not  be  exempt.  Ednmnd  Burke  affirmed 
in  his  keen  analysis  of  society:  "Whenever  a  separation  is  made  between 
liberty  and  justice,  neither  is  safe;"  his  words  apply  with  redoubled 
force  to  a  popular  system- 
It  is  plain  to  every  rational  investigattu*  that  the  individual  has 
counted  for  more  since  the  establishment  of  our  Uepublic,  which  stands 
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not  for  class  privileges  but  for  that  liberty  which  respect^  law  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  citizen.  Ours  is  a  government  which  refutes 
the  assumption  that  society  cannot  exist  but  by  the  guidance  of  a 
potentate  or  an  oligarchy.  And,  when  we  turn  our  gaze  toward  trans- 
Atlantic  states,  we  find  that  this  claim  is  also  being  refuted  even  where 
absolutism  was  formerly  considered  impregnable.  It  is  true  Great  Britain 
now  supports,  with  complacency,  a  representative  system  with  a  regal 
department,  but  the  royal  branch  has  been  shorn  of  much  which  now 
reposes  with  the  electorate;  mark  the  abridgement  of  authority  in  the 
royal  chief  since  the  fourth  Stuart.  And  we  behold  a  substantial  re- 
public in  the  once  afflicted  land  where  the  haughty  Bourbon  presided 
over  that  gorgeous,  heartless  and  corrupt  court,  dictating  oppressive 
terms  to  his  people,  and  devising  new  schemes  of  conquest  in  the  Old 
and  New  World,  till  Marlborough  and  Eugene  checked  his  power  abroad, 
and  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  menaced  his  authority  at  home.  And 
prophetic  is  the  clamor  for  constitutional  limitations  even  in  the  re- 
cent strongholds  of  autocracy.  Indeed,  the  day  of  so-called  paternal 
governments  is  waning;  significant  is  the  trend  of  nations  with  all  their 
hopes  and  responsibilities. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  causes  which  moved  the  oppressed  to 
seek  relief  beyond  the  western  ocean,  when  we  consider  that  in  those 
early  settlers  true  liberty  was  well  represented  for  the  times,  the  ques- 
tions suggested  are:  Wliat  of  the  present,  and  the  coming  time?  WTiile 
reason  prompts  due  consideration  of  mitigating  circumstances,  there 
are  fundamental  principles  which  cannot  be  ignored.  They  are  as  vital 
in  the  social  and  political  world  as  they  were  at  the  beginning.  No 
mad  rush  for  wealth  or  power,  no  strife  between  extremes,  however 
bitter,  can  impair  their  force;  they  were  succinctly  enunciated  by  our 
formative  statesmen,  and,  we  believe,  in  a  major  sense,  are  engrafted  in 
the  hearts  of  this  peoeple.  We  admit  that  to  lose  the  respect  and  au- 
thority based  upon  those  tenets  would  be  fatal  to  our  institutions. 
But  the  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  this  age  cannot  bewilder  the  vigilant 
American.  To  him  the  problem  of  life  has  its  moral  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  material  sides;  he  knows  our  society  is  in  the  concrete 
what  the  abstract  makes  it.  In  considering  the  grave  responsibilities  before 
him  he  has  often  expressed  in  substance,  by  voice  and  pen:  A  country 
which  is  the  highest  exponent  of  civilization,  which  embraces  the  best 
of  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  which  cost  so  much  in  blood  and 
suffering,  and  treasure  to  attain,  is  worthy  of  preservation,  both  for 
its  own  glory  and  the  advancement  of  the  race;  that  the  more  advanced 
the  political  system  the  greater  need  of  personal  adaptation;  that  it 
will  depend  more  and  more  upon  our  inherent  industry  and  honor  to 
school  our  population;  that  it  is  easier  to  make  impressions  before 
the  character  is  formed;  that  there  must  be  other  barriers  than  moun- 
tains, rivers  and  oceans  to  preserve  a  state  when  commerce,  aided  by 
steam  and  electricity,  insinuates  itself  into  the  very  heart  of  the  nation. 
He  alllrms  that  it  required  years  of  culture  and  self-control  to  fit  him 
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for  suffrage — ere  he  could  appreciate  the  gradual  and  sure  way  in  which 
our  system  has  advanced.  He  agrees  with  the  astute  and  fair-minded 
Viscount  James  Bryce  who  wrote:  "It  is  upon  public  opinion,  moulded 
by  tradition,  that  all  free  governments  must  in  the  last  resort  rely." 

Tradition  and  written  history  unmistakably  prove  that  common- 
wealths to  endure  must  require  a  preliminary  preparation  of  every 
elector,  that  in  a  progressive,  substantial  republic  suHrage  must  stand 
for  something  more  than  an  unappreciati^  e  unit,  be  he  or  she  alien  or 
native  born.  Motley  tell  us  that  throughout  the  Dutch  Republic  it  was 
rare  to  find  a  person  who  could  not  read  or  write.  While  we  concede 
that  familiarity  with  letters  is  not  an  infallible  test  of  character,  we 
hold  that  it  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  promoting  that  citizen- 
ship which  is  necessary  under  an  elective  system — an  intelligence  which 
greatly  contributes  to  that  just  and  united  feeling  so  essential  to 
republics.  Over  so  vast  a  territory  as  ours  there  could  be  no  expeditious 
healthful  protest  without  knowledge  of  abuses  communicated  thro'  a  wise 
and  vigilant  public  press.  We  admit  that  our  population  is  now  as  com- 
posite as  that  of  coercive  Rome  at  the  height  of  her  power;  that  we 
depend  more  upon  wisdom  and  justice  than  did  the  Empire,  whose  di- 
vergent peoples,  because  of  class  prejudices,  and  local  differences,  did 
not  confer  that  attachment  and  order  which  are  so  necessary  to  our 
political  strength  and  durability;  that,  where  a  government  is  dictated 
by  the  popular  will,  there  is  required  greater  intelligence,  honor  and 
devotion,  and  that,  while  we  treat  with  consideration  the  well  meaning 
who  settle  within  our  domain,  we  should  guard  with  jealous  care  the 
elective  ballot. 

If  we  would  continue  to  share  these  political  and  social  benefits 
we  must  hold  to  the  truths  embodied  in  our  Frame  of  Order;  to  those 
basic  principles  every  citizen  is  bound  whether  by  birth  or  choice.  It 
is  plain  to  every  thinking  citizen,  in  the  words  of  Benjamin  Harrison: 
"God  has  never  endowed  any  statesman,  or  philosopher,  or  any  body  of 
them,  with  wisdom  enough  to  frame  a  system  of  government  that 
everybody  could  go  off  and  leave,"  We  are  all  aware  that  owing  to 
inward  neglect  and  factional  strifes,  brilliant  and  heroic  Athens  lapsed 
to  the  sway  of  the  Tyrants,  from  whom  it  required  a  long  struggle 
to  be  relieved. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  questions  of  magnitude  yet  to 
solve,  problems  that  have  been  held  in  abeyance  by  momentous  events. 
But  we  are  persuaded  that  because  of  the  diffusion  of  knoweidge  no 
temporary  expedient  can  prejudice  the  people  against  our  liberal  in- 
stitutions; sentiments  antagonistic  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  have  no  affinity  with  American  ideas  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. If  we  were  all  created  equally  amenable  to  truth  and  justice 
certain  requirements  were  enacted  for  our  adoption,  and  by  compre- 
hending this  mandate'  heroes  and  benefactors  ha\'e  arisen  whom  the 
world  continues  to  respect  and  Iwnor.  Mindful  of  t!ie  past,  and  true 
to  their  faith,  the  great  majority  will  here  support  those  principles 
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which  underlie  real  liberty,  which  is  not  mistaken  for  natural  license — 
a  civil  freedom  which  is  needed  more  than  all  else  when  the  rule  of 
monarchs  is  giving  way  for  that  of  Parliaments. 

M.  DeTocqueville,  after  long  and  close  study  of  our  institutions, 
frankly  wrote:   "Such  is  the  admirable  position   of  the  New  World 
that  man  has  no  other  enemy  than  himself;  and  that  in  order  to  be 
happy  and  to  be  free,  it  suffices  to  seek  the  gifts  of  prosperity  and 
the  knowelge  of  freedom."    It  is  true  the  knowledge  of  freedom  has 
conferred  the  substantial  character  of  our  Republic.    "We  have  found 
that  our  lot  has  been  cast  within  the  most  equitable  political  system 
vouchsafed  to  man,  that  the  scope  of  action  is  equal  to  our  needs,  that, 
if  we  cannot  cure  all  ills  by  legislation,  we  can  ennoble  the  State, 
and  ourselves,  by  adhering  to  the  high  standards  of  American  free- 
dom; that  we  have  assumed  civil  duties  from  which  we  will  not  be 
absolved.    V/e  have  learned,  in  the  school  of  experience,  that  country 
is   above   party   and   character  above   riches.     And,   we   are   also  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that,  while  our  framers  believed  that  the  peo- 
ple would  by  their  good  sense  select  honest  and  capable  public  servants, 
they  wisely  devised  for  general  protection  the   recourse   of  removal 
for  omissions  of  duty;  that  there  are  fundamental  principles  which 
have  not  become  obsolete.    Wisdom  and  foresight  still  proclaim  that 
inward  neglect  is  more  dangerous  and  less  pardonable  in  representa- 
tive  governments,   that   watchfulness   will   prepare   the   electorate  for 
almost  any  emergency.    But  for  the  pre-existence  of  nmtual  joys  and 
tribulations  our  resplendent  Commonwealth  could  not  have  had  a  being, 
without   trials  there  could  be  no  triumphs  to  enshrine  in  panegyric 
and  song. 

Our  Federal  Republic  has  been  tested  in  an  internecine  war; 
the  clouds  of  Slavery  and  Secession  no  longer  darken  the  sky;  the 
intelligent  combatants  conserve  their  energies  for  stability  and  future 
progress;  we  are  approaching  our  prime,  the  broader  line  will  engender 
a  common  purpose.  Wc  may  now  fix  our  institutions  upon  the  deep  and 
sure  foundation  of  national  devotion,  without  which  honor  and  ciy- 
ilzation  would  bid  us  die.  We  will  not  despair  so  long  as  moral  cour- 
age tempers  and  guides  physical  courage;  mankind,  while  prizing  both, 
pays  lasting  honors  to  the  former.  The  highest  patriotism  is  reached 
by  worthy  elToiis,  and  nowhere  is  this  so  directly  attained  as  in  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  No  political  ingenuity  can  devise  a  higher  rank  of 
nobility,  the  maintenance  of  which  depends  not  upon  material  power  alone 
In  civil  life,  there  are  transcendent  examples  of  heroism; 

"Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways. 

And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 

As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field." 

A^liatever  the  contention  of  philosophers  as  to  the  man  or  the 
multitude  being  invested  with  a  tiivine  commission,  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  civil  liberty  must  adhere  to  the  criterions  of  justice 
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and  truth,  that  there  is  One  who  presides  over  the  destinj-  of  nations 
and  men,  that  "God  sees  the  truth  but  bides  His  time." 

In  this  favored  land,  where  rights  and  obligations  are  disclosed 
and  enlarged  by  wholesome  associations  with  our  fellows,  we  are  not 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  human  nature  needs  to  be  circumspect  of 
itself,  even  as  in  the  days  when  the  brave  and  sagacious  men  of  Tarsus 
and  Eisleben,  in  the  fulness  of  mind  and  heart,  prompted  mankind 
to  reform  by  introspection,  subject,  as  we  are,  to  a  government  which 
is  the  common  bond  of  society — which  exists  for  the  security  as  well 
as  encouragement  of  the  individual  while  he  follows  those  legitimate 
pursuits  which  lead  to  personal  happiness  and  the  general  welfare; 
all  of  which  have  prompted  just  consideration  and  equitable  decisions — 
conduced  by  loyalty,  progress  and  hope!  Indeed,  it  is  through  tl>ese 
sources  that  we  have  learned  the  value  of  a  wise  and  just  govemm.ent, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  highest  advancement,  for,  while  it  requires 
the  subordination  of  individual  wills  to  the  sovereign  flat,  it  gives  the 
greatest  scope  to  personal  right  action. 

If  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  when  the  motives  of  every  in- 
dividual assists  in  moulding  public  opinion — and  public  opinion  is  the 
precursor  of  law — how  important  to  the  welfare  of  all  are  the  incen- 
tives which  each  member  of  the  community  nurtures  in  his  bosom;  they 
conduce  either  to  the  safety  or  peril  of  tlte  public  weal.  Let  not  the 
dazzlenient  of  our  material  conditions  blind  us  to  these  consequences. 
Republics  have  flourished  when  numbers  were  against  them,  but  never 
when  moral  power  was  on  the  other  side.  And,  let  us  remember,  the 
higher  faculties  could  never  have  developed  without  the  aid  of  knowl- 
edge, self-discipline  and  civil  government.  Here  the  mainsprings  of 
power  rest  with  the  people.  Presidents  and  Governors  may  be  moved 
by  truth  and  justice  as  never  before,  still  truth  and  justice  nmst  be 
rooted  in  the  popular  heart.  Mankind  has  sought  in  vain  for  pleasure 
and  profit  in  the  material  things  about  th^?m,  but  the  joy  which  conies 
with  just  reflections  and  noble  deeds,  abides  in  the  habitations  of  the 
rich  and  poor,  of  whatever  religious  or  political  shade  of  opinion. 

If  history  occasionally  delineates  movements  which  atTorded  no 
practical  good,  they  stand  as  salutary  warnings  to  the  race,  which  has 
learned  much  by  discerning  follies  and  errors;  those  admonitions  have 
accelerated  progress  through  successive  generations,  an  advancement 
which,  in  the  general  view,  has  not  paused;  this  is  traceable  not  only 
in  art,  science  and  literature,  but  in  the  manners,  laws  and  customs 
of  nations  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

Absolutism  and  natural  license  are  the  antitheses  of  our  standards 
of  liberty  and  justice;  the  happy  condition  of  our  well  organized  Re- 
public is  the  outgrowth  of  a  well  difTused  knowledge  gained  by  close 
obser\ance  of  the  present,  and  of  the  admonitions  of  more  than  three 
thousand  years  of  recorded  human  experience.  We  have  learned,  l>e- 
yond  question,  that  man  has  not  reached  his  pi'csent  advancement  by 
insubordination  to  his  highest  instincts,  but  by  sedulously  cultivating 
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that  which  induced  right  conduct;  even  the  most  intellectual,  because 
of  the  lack  of  moral  balance,  have  often  fallen  by  the  wayside.  A 
familiar  lesson  is  the  career  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Despite  his  early 
pretension  to  republicanism  it  was  found  that  liberty  and  justice  were 
not  uppermost  in  his  mind,  especially  after  the  Consulate.  Like  Caesar 
he  devised  an  imperial  government  irresponsible  to  the  people.  After 
dictating  policies  of  state  to  most  of  Europe  he  continued  to  launch 
legions  into  the  arena  of  war  regardless  of  human  suffering  and  sacred 
treaty  compacts.  After  impoverishing  confiding  France,  largely  for  self- 
aggrandizement,  that  formidable  strategist  was  forced  from  the  stage  to 
ponder  in  exile  over  lost  opportunities  and  irrevocable  transgressions. 

Under  our  benign  system,  whenever  there  have  been  public  abuses, 
they  have  aroused  the  thinking  majority  to  just  resentment  and  timely 
action.  Whatever  the  strife  and  contention,  the  intelligent,  patriotic 
multitude  have  firmly  adhered  to  those  principles  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  Republic;  and,  while  they  realize  that  we  have  not  reached  the 
millcnium,  they  have  reasons  for  hoping  that,  in  due  time,  social, 
industrial  and  political  problems  will  be  solved  in  this  Western  W^orld, 
and  under  our  wise  and  liberal  government.  They  know  that  the  tenets 
which  have  accrued  in  this  Republic  are  the  outcome  of  experience  and 
reason  crystalized  into  customs  and  laws,  that  these  do  not  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  State,  but  greatly  depend  upon  the  citizen;  that,  in 
the  language  of  James  Russell  Lowell:  "Popular  government  is  not  of 
itself  a  panacea,  it  is  no  better  than  any  other  form  except  as  the 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  people  who  make  it  so."  It  is  fortunate 
that  in  the  words  of  Bryce:  "The  American  people  have  a  practical 
aptitude  for  politics,  a  clearness  of  vision  and  capacity  for  self-control 
never  equalled  by  any  other  nation." 

Wise  slatesmen  have  been  influenced  by  conditions  as  they  found 
them,  and  trusted  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  those  who  would  fol- 
low in  the  evolutionary  process;  those  lawgivers  realized  that  a  nation 
cannot  with  success  get  in  advance  of  its  capacity.  If  a  more  perfect 
state  is  to  be  attained  must  it  not  be  by  obedience  to  law  and  order 
justly  established  by  an  enlightened  electorate?  Restrictions  and  con- 
cessions have  been  necessary  to  civil  development,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  they  will  be  required  according  to  the  needs  of  a  people; 
especially  is  this  true  in  a  representative  system,  which,  upon  close 
view  is  found  to  exact  the  greatest  fealty — requires  the  subjugation  of 
detrimental  proclivities,  and  the  contribution  of  the  ver>'  best  in  the 
individual;  indeed,  an  elective  system  would  be  merely  automatic  if  not 
thus  energized  and  supported.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  state  may  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  its  citizens.  Herein  we  comprehend  the 
imposed  duty  of  our  promulgators,  who  knew  that,  while  there  could 
be  no  perfect  human  government,  this  of  ours  would  confer  the  greatest 
happiness  if  duly  appreciated.  While  they  could  not  predict,  no  more 
than  we  of  this  day,  the  time  when  the  "troublesome  ego"  would  be 
exterpated  from  the  human  heart,  they  realized  tl>at  their  progenitors 
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had,  by  persistent  self-tutoring  through  a  long  course  of  time,  greatly 
subdued  barabaric  traits  for  personal  well-being  and  the  general  weal; 
as  scions  of  those  races,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  advanced 
in  knowledge,  they  fled  their  countries  and  founded  quasi-republics 
on  these  shores.  The  crisis  came  when  all  efforts  toward  reconciliation 
were  ignored,  not  b3'  the  great  public  outside  of  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  by  the  illiberal  George  and  his  purblind  coterie,  whose  policy 
was  without  warrant  in  principle  and  sentiment.  Then,  figuratively 
speaking,  absolutism  and  republicanism  loomed  large  on  our  political 
horizon  as  rivals  for  supremacy.  Up  to  that  time  the  colonists  labored 
earnestly  along  preconceived  lines  to  improve  conditions.  Then  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  so  often  plead  for  just  recognition  would 
not  be  cajoled  or  coerced,  but  rose  in  their  might,  and,  with  the  noble 
Washington,  forced  the  crown  to  relinquish  sovereignty  within  the 
thirteen  provinces.  Then  Justice  superseded  arbitrary  power  in  this 
land  of  ours,  where  all  are  subject  alike  to  the  Constitution,  which  is 
rightly  pronounced  a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom,  wherein  Federal 
and  State  powers  are  so  wisely  adjusted  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Only  statesmen  of  profound  learning  and  sagacity,  sustained  by  a  valiant 
populace  of  the  soundest  common  sense,  could  in  a  single  generation, 
achieve  so  much  for  their  country,  and  for  mankind,  in  war  or  the  halls 
of  diplomacy.  We  revert  with  pride  to  the  part  contributed  in  that 
national  achievement  by  the  denizens  of  Tryon  county. 

We  repeat.  If  our  Republic  requires  the  highest  fealty  it  af- 
fords the  greatest  civil  liberty.  That  a  people  have  been  able  to  sustain 
such  an  advanced  polity  unimpaired  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  constantly  inculcating  justice  and  energy,  as  well  as  obedi- 
ence, is  a  condition  which  astonished  manj'  of  the  most  profound  think- 
ers abroad.  If  there  have  been  moments  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
skeptical,  we  have  rightly  boasted  of  our  progress  and  the  premanency 
of  our  institutions.  While  following  the  drum  beats  with  magnificent 
fire  and  devotion,  in  the  hour  of  need,  have  we  not  also  exhibited  com- 
mendable patience  amid  stress  and  entanglements?  Has  there  not  been 
a  latent  force  which,  when  aroused  for  cause,  resisted  dangerous  in- 
fringement? It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  of  na- 
tional longevity;  nevertheless,  do  not  the  signs  of  the  hour  indicate  that 
we  are  not  in  decline,  but  rather  at  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  which 
will  bring  transcendent  results?  It  is  profoundly  significant  when  the 
American  people  are  deeply  thinking  of  affairs  more  momentous  than 
material  aggrandizement,  when  the  majority  are  moved  by  wholesome 
ideals  as  well  as  profitable  ideas,  when  they  are  concerned  in  that  which 
is  higher  than  barter  and  sale,  when  they  believe — without  ignoring  the 
value  of  material  resources — that  there  is  something  more  precious  to 
leave  to  posterity  than  material  wealth.  So  long  as  human  nature  ne- 
cessitates the  restraining  power  of  Law  and  (ji)vernmcnt,  not  only  the 
representatives  but  the  constituents  must,  under  our  forms,  be  alert 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  State  and  the  Republic.    But  we  are  san- 
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guine  that  an  appreciative  people  will  continue  to  defend  by  valor,  nur- 
ture by  prudence,  and  strengthen  by  justice,  a  system  which  offers  such 
protection  and  advantages.  As  long  as  society  rests  upon  organized 
power,  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  will  here  unite,  not  only  to 
maintain  order,  but  to  submit  feasible  policies  of  administration  for 
adoption,  or  rejection,  at  the  hustings,  ^\'i^hin  this  sphere  chosen  rep- 
resentatives will  assume,  during  established  terms,  the  responsibilities 
of  control  subject  to  the  organic  laws,  which,  in  gra\e  controversies, 
will  be  impartially  interpreted  by  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  disrespect 
of  which  would  "^threaten  the  whole  structure  of  the  stately  arch." 

Our  foun(iers  rightly  conceived  that  this  system  must  not  only 
require  service  in  civil  life,  but,  in  time  of  need,  ser\ice  in  the  tented 
field.  The  farsighted  Hamilton  asserted  in  the  Federalist:  "To  model 
our  political  system  upon  speculations  of  lasting  tranquility  is  to  calculate 
on  the  weaker  springs  of  human  character."  Washington's  lucid  words 
in  his  lirst  Annual  Address  to  Congress  are  familiar.  Although  our 
political  designers  realized  the  importance  of  the  reign  of  law  over 
militarism  in  America,  they  knew  that  certain  republics,  because  of  mis- 
taken ideas  of  security,  had  relied  upon  feeble  policies  of  resistance 
against  usurpation.  Therefore  they  wisely  made  provisions  for  the 
civil  power  to  organize  support  and  control  adequate  forces  for  emer- 
gencies. Where  nature  and  education  had  done  so  much  to  prepare 
and  protect  loyal  citizens,  they,  moved  by  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  de- 
manded of  the  proper  authorities,  in  view  of  conditions,  a  suitable  in- 
crease of  tht  armed  safeguards  of  the  Commonwealth — a  duly  equipped 
and  disciplined  army  and  navy,  deri\'ed  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
compatible  with  the  Constitution  and  laws.  They  did  not  forget  that 
while  we  ha\e  been  foremost  in  peace,  there  have  been  times  when  the 
preser\ation  of  our  freedom  and  national  honor  required  prom.pt  and 
efficient  defense.    Macaulay  aptly  wrote:  "Laws  exist  in  vain  for  those 

who  have  not  the  courage  and  means  to  defend  them.   Rep- 

resentati\"e  assemblies  sit  in  vain  unless  they  have  at  their  command, 
in  the  last  resort,  tire  physical  power  which  is  necessary  to  make  their 
deliberations  free,  and  their  \'otes  effectual."  When,  just  before  the 
recent  war,  it  was  revealed  that  military  supremacy  was  the  object  of 
those  foes  of  liberal  states  in  order  to  maintain  civil  rights  and  na- 
tional integrity,  the  afflicted  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  trial  of  arms. 
.Many  of  our  citizens,  then  neutral,  were  deliberately  murdered  on  the 
high  seas — crimes  that  will  not  be  erased  in  the  annals  of  time  I  There 
was  then  but  little  rivalry  among  us  save  in  valor.  Those  arrogant 
leaders  who  seemed  possessed  with  a  mad  desire  to  rule  Christendom 
at  any  cost,  who,  for  half  a  century,  oppressed  their  sorely  tried  civil 
population,  broke,  without  shame  or  scruple,  the  sacred  ties  of  public 
failh,  attempted  to  bolster  imperialism  by  an  attack  on  the  progressive 
nations  without  provocation,  to  force  peaceable  Europe  and  America 
info  a  situation  th.at  would  permit  those  imperialists  to  act  as  arbiters 
«»f  the  world's  tlestiny,  and  in  the  twentietii  century,  in  this  age  of  the 
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widening  mind  and  deepening  heart  of  humanity;  think  of  it  I  Sud- 
denly revealing  the  ruse  of  an  armed  peace  of  over  forty  years,  and 
admitting  no  delay  for  compromise,  on  a  peaceful  summer  day  began 
the  terrible  onslaught —  the  overt  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world ! 
There  are  conflicting  reports  that  nearly  baffle  solution;  many  civilians 
over  there,  with  the  world  at  large,  condemn  the  Junker  horde  whose 
strife  for  undue  power  resulted  in  confusion  and  disaster.  It  seems 
that  the  blighting  influences  of  feudalism  linger  to  distract  those  un- 
fortunate people — prevents  more  rapid  merging  into  peaceful  and  just 
conditions.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  all  that  has  been  granted  unto  our 
citizenship. 

We  have  the  consoling  evidence  that,  while  our  truly  great  ha^"e 
shone  effulgent  am.id  strife  and  darkness,  their  natural  abode  has  been  in 
the  realm  of  peace,  even  when  necessity  compelled  heroic  action  for  the 
preservation  of  honor  and  order.  The  sentiments  engrafted  into  their 
souls  prompted  kindliness  to  th«ir  fellowmen,  exhibiting  desires  which 
every  lover  of  humanity  hoped  to  see  accomplished.  Going  at  the  call 
of  duty  they  have  always  returned  to  the  peaceful  scenes  of  life,  war- 
worn but  conscious  of  the  impress  they  would  leave  on  their  age,  stand- 
ing forth  for  the  world's  edification  and  enlightenment,  men  and  women 
who,  though  being  dead,  "have  yet  spoken  by  majesty  of  memory,  and 
strength  of  example." 

An  eminent  American,  (Prof.  John  Fiske),  asserted,  in  ISSO,  that 
our  population  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  excluding  desolating 
wars,  pestilence  and  famine,  would  be  at  least  six  hundred  millions. 
Think  of  the  local  and  national  interests  that  will  accrue  in  such  a  vast 
mass  of  freemen,  a  mighty  assembly  which  will,  we  must  admit,  re- 
quire the  highest  intelligence,  courage  and  patriotism  to  maintain  our 
social  and  political  forms.  But  these  figures  do  not  dishearten  true 
citizenship.  We  believe  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  this  people  will  be 
equal  to  the  task,  stupendous  as  it  may  seem,  that  there  will  be  a 
reser\'e  force  for  good,  however  abstruse  the  problems,  however  great  the 
trials. 

Nowhere  else  since  the  establishm.ent  of  Christianity  has  there 
been  such  wide  dissemination  of  equitable  principles,  which,  if  not 
directly  expressed  by  the  State,  are  engrafted  in  reason  and  conscience. 
Those  who  charge  that  we  are  too  easily  led  astray  by  our  conceits, 
and  the  specious  schemes  of  the  seditious,  who  will  in  the  end  lead  us  to 
deviate  from  the  path  of  duty,  belie  the  American  character. 

Here  identity  of  interest  in  every  crisis,  despite  the  increase  in 
competitivms,  has  united  the  people  for  preservation  and  good  govern- 
ment; whatever  our  personal  aims,  the  model  of  excellence  has  been 
the  same  with  the  great  majority.  This  broadening  culture  and  sym- 
pathy was  the  hope  of  our  founders,  the  primal  motive  that  impelled 
them  to  build  this  marvelous  structure  for  themselves  and  for  pos- 
terity. Keenly  ob.ser\ant  of  their  own  needs,  and  deeply  schooled  in 
the  early  struggles  of  mankind,  they  erected   this  admirable  temple. 
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dedicated  to  civil  liberty  in  which  the  materials  are  so  nicely  adjusted, 
where,  speaking  in  metaphor,  every  column  and  groined  arch,  every 
tower  and  buttress,  as  well  as  the  substructure,  illustrates  individual 
support  and  wisdom.  Let  no  presumptuous  hand  disfigure  or  weaken 
the  fabric  wherein  we  live  so  contented  and  secure,  honored  by  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Impartial  examinations  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  generally 
diffused  interest  will  continue  to  maintain  our  splendid  Commonwealth. 
If  our  Citizenship  is  an  equation  not  fully  solved,  we  are  assured  that 
the  American  example  has  not  only  given  confidence  at  home,  but  stirred 
the  thinking  world  to  a  more  lofty  sense  of  our  standard  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment.   May  we  ever  be  actuated  by  the  words  of  Addison: 

"Do  thou,  great  Liberty,  inspire  our  souls, 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy. 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defense!" 


HISTORY  OF  THE  YALE  LOCK. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES  L.  FELLOWS  OF  NE^\TORT, 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 

September  24,  1921. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  and 
Friends : 

Herkimer  county  can  point  with  pride  to  the  many  names  which 
it  has  contributed  to  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  humanity  and  prog- 
ress of  the  world,  but  am.ong  the  many,  none  stands  out  more  promi- 
nent than  the  one  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  this  day  to  bring  to 
your  attention. 

The  lives  and  labors  of  the  father  and  son  were  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  one  cannot  with  justice  consider  one  without  associating 
the  other,  hence  the  reason,  that  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  me,  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  the  name  of  Yale,  and  remind  you  that 
**Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 

The  Acorn. 

I  have  been  asked  to  submit  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  "Y'ale," 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  this  for  two  reasons.  First:  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Historical  Society  to  prepare  and  preserve 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  the  achievements  of  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  useful  pursuits  and  the  improvement  of 
existing  conditions,  and,  second,  in  this  particular  instance,  to  place  on 
file  the  achievements  of  one  who  was  a  striking  example  of  what  strict 
application  can  produce,  even  if  that  genius  is  not  located  on  one 
of  the  large  centers,  but  at  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks. 

To  Linus  Yale,  Sr.,  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  original  in- 
ventor of  locks  to  which  the  name  "Yale"  was  given.  He  was  bom 
in  Middletown,  Conn.,  April  27th,  1797.  Witli  his  parents  he  first  came 
to  Salisbury,  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  where  he  resided  on  a  fann 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  about  1835  that  he  removed  to  Newport. 
Possessing  an  inventive  mind  it  was  in  1837  he  was  granted  a  patent 
on  threshing  machines,  which  patent  was  signed  by  President  Andrew- 
Jackson.  In  1829  he  had  invented  a  process  for  dressing  mill  stones, 
by  which  an  unskilled  workman  could  sharpen  the  grinding  surface  as 
well  as  a  skilled  mechanic.  Later  on  he  invented  the  '"Yale"  saw  mill 
"lK?ad  block  log,"  \\hich  inechanically  adjusted  tb.e  log  with  rapidity  and 
exactness  and  has  never  been  surpassed;  no  saw  mill  was  thought  to  be 
well  equipped  without  it.    With  the  money  he  received  from  this  patent 
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he  conceived  the  idea  to  build  and  equip  a  factorj'  for  the  manufacture 
of  locks,  which  were  his  chief  inventions.  He  made  numerous  inven- 
tions besides  those  mentioned  and  almost  always  sold  them  to  provide 
funds  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  lock  business. 

The  first  "time  lock"  ever  invented  was  invented  by  Linus  Yale,  Sr., 
at  the  factory  in  Newport.  It  was  so  constructed  that  a  heavy  bar  of 
steel  obscured  the  keyhole  until  the  hour  came  around  for  which  the 
clock  was  set,  when  the  bar  of  steel  would  slip  by  the  keyhole  and 
permit  the  key  to  be  inserted. 

It  was  in  18.57  that  Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  brought  out  a  "Yale  Bank 
on  the  East  side  of  Main  street  in  Newport  village,  and  adjoining  the 
small  stream  which  flows  through  the  park  which  was  formerly  owned 
by  Stuart  Perry.  The  factory  was  constructed  of  limestone  and  was 
two  stories  high.  On  the  north  side  ran  the  small  stream  which  sup- 
plied the  power  for  running  the  machinery.  On  this  stream  Yale  erected 
two  dams,  one  dam  being  erected  about  25  rods  above  the  other,  and 
the  water  was  conducted  in  a  round  trunk  to  a  breast-wheel  in  the  new 
building,  then  flowing  to  the  lower  pond. 

In  the  year  1850  his  son,  Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  took  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  lock  business,  and  the  original  building  was  devoted  to 
his  use,  and  in  1853  the  long  building  was  added  to  the  factorj'  and  was 
occupied  by  the  elder  Yale. 

It  was  in  this  factory  that  the  Yales  constructed  their  famous 
locks  which  are  known  the  world  over.  Various  styles  were  manu- 
factured, but  their  bank  and  safe  locks  became  the  most  noted,  and 
were  eagerly  sought  after. 

Some  of  the  locks  manufactured  were  considered  a  curious  con- 
trivance, having  little  round  pins  in  pin  holes,  and  keys,  some  of  which 
had  notches  on  one  side,  whilst  others  had  notches  on  two  sides  and 
were  called  "double  bitted  keys,"  so  that  the  pushing  in  of  the  key  did 
the  setting  of  the  tumblers  in  the  act  of  unlocking.  The  tumblers  were 
first  tenned  "closely  jointed  bolts,"  but  afterwards  became  known  as 
"pin-tumblers"  on  the  "Yale  pin-tumbler  principle." 

He  also  manufactured  a  lock  on  the  same  principle  as  above  out- 
lined, but  with  a  key  having  notches  on  four  sides.  He  also  manufac- 
tured and  sold  bank,  store,  door,  drawer  and  padlocks,  and  also  night 
latches. 

It  was  in  1857  that  Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  brought  out  a  "Yale  Bank 
Lock,'*  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  locks  destined  to  bear  that  trade 
name,  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  which  won  lasting 
reputation  for  the  name  "Yale"  as  indicative  of  origin  and  of  high 
quality. 

About  three  years  after  the  erection  of  the  addition  to  the  fac- 
tory, Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  moved  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Linus  Yale,  Sr., 
was  the  sole  person  in  control  of  the  factory  until  his  death  in  1857. 

He  was  fortunate  in  having  in  his  factory  such  strong  minded 
men  as  Ira  L.  Cady,  Hiram  Tyler,  Stuart  Perry  and  Edwin  A.  Harris, 
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all  of  whom  possessed  inventive  minds,  and  later  acquired  prominence 
in  various  lines  of  mechanical  devices. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Yale  his  estate  leased  the  factory, 
tools  and  machinery,  to  Hiram  Tyler  and  Eduin  A.  Harris,  by  the  year, 
until  1881,  wlien  the  lock  business,  tools,  machinery,  and  factorj'  were 
sold  hy  the  heirs  to  Edwin  A.  Harris  and  William  I.  Harris,  who  con- 
tinued the  business  as  instituted  by  Mr.  Yale,  Sr.,  until  1864,  when  the 
said  Edwin  A.  Harris  sold  and  conveyed  his  interest  in  and  to  the  fac- 
tor>'  tools,  machinery  and  lock  business  to  John  W.  Harris,  and  the 
lock  business  was  continued,  in  the  name  of  Harris  Brothers,  until  the 
year  1873,  when  the  firm  of  Harris  Brothers  soki  and  conveyed  to  Timo- 
thy J.  Sullivan,  all  of  their  interests  in  said  lock  business,  and  the 
factory  at  Newport  was  closed  and  the  purchaser  took  the  business, 
tools  and  machines  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  continued  the  lock 
business  until  1905,  at  which  time  he  transferred  the  business,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  patterns,  and  rights  to  me,  who  in  turn  brought  them 
back  to  Newport,  where  they  remained  for  three  or  four  years,  after 
which  the  machinery,  tools,  patterns  and  business  were  sold  to  the 
Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co^  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  shop  and  water  rights  were  latcd  sold  to  William  A.  Griswold, 
who,  after  securing  the  property,  locked  the  doors  and  permitted  the 
roof  to  fall  and  the  walls  to  cave  in.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Griswold  had 
was  to  retain  the  famous  old  factory  in  all  its  original  -form,  as  long 
as  th-e  elements  would  permit  it  to  stand.  The  present  owner  of  the 
site  and  ruins  is  Mrs.  Clara  V.  Jones, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Warren  H.  Taylor,  a  former  em- 
ployee in  the  factory,  and  who  afterwards  was  employed  by  Linus 
Yale,  Jr.,  at  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  and  from  there  went  to  the  Stam- 
ford factory,  where  he  became  prominent  in  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.. 
was  unable  to  acquire  the  title  to  the  old  factory  and  restore  it,  and 
present  it  to  the  village  of  Newport  as  he  desired  to  do.  In  my  efforts 
to  secure  the  old  equipment  of  the  former  business  of  Linus  Yale,  Sr., 
I  visited  many  places,  and  was  surprised  to  llnd  the  large  number  of 
old  type  of  locks,  the  product  of  this  factory,  which  were  in  present  use 
in  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Troy.  Some  of  the  locks  made  at  this  factory 
were  sold  as  high  as  8500.00  and  many  were  sold  for  prices  ranging 
from  $100.00  to  §500.00. 

The  material  used  had  to  be  transported  to  Newport  by  teams 
from  either  Utica  or  Herkimer,  and  the  product  shipped  the  same  way. 
The  inventions  of  Mr.  Yale  were  considered  such  a  curiosity,  and  caused 
such  a  revolution  in  the  lock  business,  that  many  men  of  prominence  made 
excursions  to  this  factory,  to  meet  the  inventor  and  satisfy  themselves 
that  he  would  be  able  to  deliver  their  orders. 

My  information  of  this  industry  was  obtained  from  old  residents 
who  have  since  passed  away,  and  from  se\eral  of  the  workmen  in  the 
factorv',  and  before  tlieir  tleccasc  I  obtained  their  depositions  relative 
to  tl>e  business  of  this  ancient  industry.    Thus,  in  Herkimer  county. 
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began  an  industry-  which  has  so  developed  that  its  fruits  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  part  of  this  world.  Go  where  you  will  and  look  on  a  door, 
a  chest,  a  vault,  yea,  even  an  auto,  and  soon  you  will  discover  the  name 
"^'ale,^  and  this  is  because,  way  back  in  1S30,  a  farmer  boy  of  this 
county  THOUGHT.  He  materialized  that  THOUGHT,  and  the  "acorn" 
developed  into 

The  Oak. 

Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  was  horn  at  Salisbury,  New  York,  April  4,  1821, 
and,  after  conipleting  his  education,  began  his  career  as  a  portrait  paint- 
er. He  nearly  always  had  a  pencil  in  hand,  with  which  he  sketched  as 
he  talked;  sometimes  it  would  be  a  sketch  of  a  head  or  some  bit  of 
picturc-sque  scenen.',  and  again  of  somie  invention.  He  was  an  artist 
in  n^echanics,  as  well  as  in  drawing  and  painting;  that  is.  he  took  an 
artistic  pleasure  in  the  perfection  of  any  mechanical  process  in  which 
he  might  be  engaged.  His  mechanical  inclinations  induced  him  to  join 
his  father  in  the  lock  business  at  Newport.  The  earher  efforts  of 
Linus,  Jr.,  in  this  field,  were  in  connection  with  bank  safes  and  locks, 
and  were  so  original  and  successful  that  he  came  to  be  recognized  as 
the  leading  American  e.xpert  and  authority  in  such  matters.  As  such, 
he  was  employed  as  consulting  engineer  by  m.any  banks  and  bankers 
of  the  day  to  design  their  more  important  safes  and  locks,  and  his  inven- 
tions in  this  connection  were  numerous,  and  involved  many  diversified 
t^TJes  of  most  ingenious  and  complicated  construction.  The  combina- 
tion lock,  as  now  used,  was  then  unknown,  and  all  of  his  earlier  inven- 
tions related  to  locks  operated  by  key,  but  great  security  was  obtained 
by  making  the  •"bit"  of  the  key  changeable  at  will,  and  also  detachable 
from  the  handle,  so  that  when  the  latter  was  rotated  in  the  lock,  the 
'*bit"  was  detached  and  carried  away  from  the  key  hole,  to  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  lock,  and  there  brought  into  contact  with  the  tumblers, 
to  set  them,  in  position  to  perm.it  the  bolt  to  m.ove;  the  continued  rota- 
tion of  the  handle  then  operated  the  bolt  and  returned  the  "Ijit"  to 
the  key  hole  for  removal. 

The  invention  of  the  lock  with  the  small  **flat  key"  in  1860-1564, 
■was  the  epoch  making  event  of  his  life.  This  invention  ultimately 
comipletely  revolutionized  the  art  of  lock  making  in  Am.erica,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  place  this  country  in  the  superior  position  which  it 
occupies,  far  in  ad\ance  of  all  other  countries,  in  lock  miaking. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  cylinder  lock,  the  round  key 
was  in  universal  use.  and  its  length  and  weigM  were  proportionate  to  the 
thickness  of  the  door  on  which  it  was  used.  The  weight  and  bulk  of  a 
bunch  of  keys  of  that  day  can  hardly  now  be  realized. 

In  1S55  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  was  verj'  suc- 
cessful, and  in  1S61  he  again  moved  to  Shclbume  Falls,  Mass.,  where 
tl>e  I'  cks  were  nianufncturtnr  by  th.e  finn  of  Yale  i  Grccnleaf  Mfg.  Co. 
The  chief  products  at  this  factory  were  bank  locks,  although  the  flat-key 
CN lindc-r-lock  with  pin-tuniblcrs,  v.as  manufactured  in  a  sm.all  way. 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  1868  that  Mr.  Yale  was  introduced  to 
Henry  R.  Towne,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  partnership  was  formed  be- 
tween them  by  which  Mr.  Yale  agreed  to  contribute  his  existing  busi- 
ness, patents  and  inventive  skill,  and  Mr.  Towne  was  to  pro\ide  addi- 
tional capital  and  to  organize  and  manage  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment. In  October,  1868,  "The  Yale  Lock  Manufacturing  Co/'  was 
formed  and  located  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  this  point  being  selected  as 
combining  the  advantages  of  the  skilled  labor  of  New  England,  with 
close  proximity  to  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  Mr.  Towne  de- 
signed and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  new  factor^',  and  Mr.  Yale 
continued  to  conduct  the  business  at  Shelburne  Falls,  pending  its  ro- 
moval  to  the  new  location. 

On  December  25,  1868,  Mr.  Yale  died  very  suddenly  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  in  1869  Mr.  Towne  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 
company,  and  in  1883,  owing  to  the  enlarged  and  diversified  line  of 
products,  the  name  was  changed  to  "The  Yale  &.  Towne  Manufacturing 
Co."  The  business  was  removed  to  the  new  factory  at  Stamford  in  March, 
1869,  the  number  employed  then  being  about  thirty-five.  At  that  time 
bank  locks  were  the  chief  product,  the  new  pin-tumber,  cylinder-lock, 
now  universally  known  as  the  "Yale  Cylinder  Lock,"  being  made  only  in 
seven  varieties.  Several  new  varieties  were  added  in  the  next  few  years, 
and  the  system  of  "Yale  Lock  Boxes"  for  the  U.  S.  post  offices  was  rap- 
ily  developed  from  a  lock  box  which  Mr.  Yale  had  designed  for  the 
post  office  in  Boston,  Mass.,  just  previous  to  his  death.  The  rapid 
adoption  of  the  Yale  Lock  Box,  in  post  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, helped  greatly  to  call  public  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  "Yale 
Lock"  with  its  diminutive  key.  The  designing  and  building  of  complete 
post  office  equipments  soon  became  an  established  department  of  the 
business,  the  line  of  bank  locks  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  was  sucli  in  1872  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  had  increased  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

I  am  informed  that  in  1873  bronze  hardware  was  added  to  the 
business  and  that  later  the  company  became  a  recognized  leader  in  that 
field.  In  1875  the  Weston  Differential  Pulley  Block  device  was  added  to 
the  lines,  and  a  little  later  "cranes"  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  In  1882 
the  Emerj"  testing  machine  and  heax^  scales  were  taken  up,  and  the 
company  began  to  cater  extensively  to  the  public  demands  for  artistic, 
high  grade,  ornamental  hardware,  and  the  artistic  treatment  of  iron  for 
this  work,  was  undertaken  successfully.  In  1891  the  number  of  employees 
had  increased  to  900,  and  a  complete  line  of  cabinet  and  trank  locks 
was  added  to  the  products.  In  1895  door  closers  were  added  to  the  line 
of  products.  During  the  years  1900  and  1901  extensive  impruN  emeuts 
and  additions  were  made  to  the  Stamford  works.  Tlie^e  impro\ements 
made  tlie  Stamford  works  the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  with  a  capacity  for  the  employ nunt  of  3'WtO  persons,  and 
occupying  a  tra^t  of  o\er  15  acres  of  laml.  with  direct  rail  and  salt 
water  connections. 
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The  present  plant  at  Stamford  covers  25  acres,  contains  58  build- 
ings, and  employs  under  normal  conditions,  some  4000  persons.  During 
the  great  war  the  number  employed  at  one  time  exceeded  6000. 

There  is  a  total  floor  area  of  1,250,000  square  feet.  A  system  of 
standard  gauge  railroad  tracks  extends  throughout  the  yards,  and  con- 
nects with  the  main  line  of  the  X.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  a  local  ser- 
vice within  the  plant  being  maintained  by  three  locomotives.  The  plant 
also  includes  a  wharf  located  on  an  arm  of  the  harbor  of  Stamford, 
with  an  equipment  for  handling  coal,  sand,  material  for  use  in  the 
factory  and  the  loading  of  finished  products,  from  boats  to  cars. 

Tliis  wonderful  plant  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular,  contain- 
ing the  safety,  sanitation,  health  and  comfort  provisions  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  proper  existence  of  the  American  workman,  and  ex- 
emplifying the  progressive  ideas  of  the  present  century. 

One  can  form  some  idea  of  what  is  required  to  maintain  this 
"oak"  when  the  reports  of  the  company  show  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  is  20,000  tons;  fuel  oil,  60,000  gallons;  coke,  1,700  tons;  pig  iron, 
2,500  tons;  steel,  4,300  tons;  copper,  1,600,000  lbs.;  lumber,  1,880,000  board 
feet;  water.  150,000,000  gallons. 

The  products  manufactured,  catalogued  and  special,  includes  45,- 
000  varieties. 

The  aggregate  sales  of  products  for  the  first  fifty  years  exceeded 
f  123,000,000. 00. 

Attention  was  early  given  to  the  possibilities  of  developing  foreign 
markets  for  the  company's  products.  Gradually  connections  were  formed 
with  distributors  in  other  countries,  chiefly  in  Europe  and  Australia, 
and  a  beginning  was  made  in  adapting  the  company's  products  to  the 
requirement  of  foreign  markets,  especially  as  to  builders  of  locks  and 
hardware,  the  construction  of  which  must  conform  in  certain  respects 
to  the  usages  of  architecture  and  carpentry  prevailing  in  each  country. 
Branch  houses  were  established  in  London,  Hamburg  and  Paris  for  the 
better  conduct  of  the  business  in  European  countries,  and  two  subsidiary 
corporations  were  organized,  Yale  &  Towne  Company  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  London  House,  and  Yale  &  Towne,  Limited,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Hamburg  and  Paris  houses,  covering 
all  of  continental  Europe.  Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Limited,  is  located 
at  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  and  takes  care  of  the  business  in  Canada. 
This  latter  plant  occupies  about  10  acres,  and  employs  an  average  of 
250  persons.  The  buildings  and  equipment  conform  in  all  respects  to 
the  high  standard  of  the  plant  of  the  parent  company  at  Stamford. 

Mr.  Yale's  legacy  to  the  new  concern  was  one  of  brilliant  ideas, 
which  have  since  revolutionized  .American  practice  in  lock  designing, 
but  which  could  be  made  commercially  valuable  onb'  if  reduced  to 
practice  by  just  such  work  as  Mr.  Towne  had  undertaken  to  perform. 
Starting  with  Mr.  Yale's  radical  departure  fruin  previous  types  of  lock 
construction,  .Mr.  Towne's  work  has  greatly  amplified  these  original 
features,  and  had  embodied  with  theni  equally  radical  departures  in  de- 
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sign  and  workmanship,  especially  in  methods  of  production,  which 
have  become  the  accepted  standards  of  the  trade.  It  is  to  his  lasting 
credit  that  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Yale  he  did  not  seek  to  appropriate  to 
himself  and  take  credit  for  the  far-sightedness  of  his  partner,  but 
sought  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  name  Yale  by  making  it  a 
trade-mark,  stamped  upon  all  the  products.  The  success  of  this  indus- 
try is  largely  due  to  the  far-sightedness  of  Mr.  Towne,  his  training  as 
a  mechanical  engineer,  his  natural  aptitude  for  organization,  a  com- 
bination of  mechanical  and  business  minds,  resulting  in  maintaining 
a  product  and  service  of  excellence,  which  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  business  world,  and  redounded  to  his  credit  and  to  the  fame 
of  "Yale." 

The  "oak"  thus  stands  and  blossoms,  and  will  continue  to  exist 
so  long  as  the  present  high  standards  are  maintained. 

It  is  not  because  this  family  can  trace  its  pedigree  back  as  far 
as  415  A.  D.,  or  that  members  have  occupied  prominent  places  in  govern- 
mental, military  and  learned  circles  of  Europe  and  America  that  we 
honor  the  name  of  "Yale"  this  day,  but  because  the  generation  of  which 
I  have  spoken  have  contributed  to  the  betterment  of  mankind  by  pro- 
ducing something  useful,  which  has,  and  will  for  all  time  attract  tlK? 
attention  of  the  world  to  Herkimer  county. 


A  TRIP  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 
IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1921. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  SAMUEL  T.  RUSSELL  OF  ILION. 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 

September  24,  1921. 

We  left  New  York  June  1st  on  the  White  Stare  liner,  Adriatic, 
sailing  under  the  British  flag.  Had  pleasant  weather  and  a  rather  un- 
eventful trip. 

We  arrived  in  Southampton  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  and 
took  the  boat  train  for  London.  We  were  met  at  the  station  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C,  E.  George;  Mr,  George  being  the  British  and  French  man- 
ager of  Library  Bureau,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  Hotel  Ivanhoe,  where 
we  were  quartered  for  ten  days. 

During  this  period  we  visited  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, Hampton  Court  Palace,  Windsor  Castle  (as  the  King  had  arrived 
at  Windsor  a  few  minutes  before  we  did,  we  were  unable  to  see  the 
interior),  Windsor  Grand  Park  where  we  saw  thousands  of  deer,  the 
Parliament  Buildings,  with  Big  Ben  in  the  tower,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
the  Guild  Hall,  the  Tower  of  London,  Crj'stal  Palace,  Jack  Straw  Castle, 
which  was  one  of  Dickens'  haunts,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  The  Cheshire 
Cheese,  Kew  Gardens,  The  Royal  Horticultural  Societies'  Gardens,  and 
many  other  places  of  interest. 

Mr.  George  Roberts  of  the  firm  of  Peck.  Frean  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  biscuits,  took  as  for  a  delightful  day  of  motoring  in  his 
Rolls-Royce  through  the  country  surrounding  London.  The  beautiful 
English  lanes  were  then  at  their  best  before  the  intense  heat  and  lack 
of  rain  had  dried  up  the  grass  and  foliage. 

To  facilitate  our  sight  seeing  we  engaged  an  auto  and  courier  for 
a  few  days  and  had  much  mis-information  given  us  by  this  courier. 

We  left  London  on  June  20th  for  France,  crossing  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  the  shortest  route  across  the  English  channel.  The  only  e\i- 
dences  of  the  war  which  we  noticed  on  our  way  to  Paris  from  Calais 
were  some  American  locomotives  and  cars,  and  the  remains  of  some 
military  camps.  Of  course,  we  saw  some  of  the  box  cars  in  which  the 
soldiers  were  transported,  marked  "Men  4l),  Horses  8." 

On  June  22,  we  drove  out  to  the  palace  of  Versailles  where  the 
peace  conference  was  lield.  Wq  were  in  the  room  and  saw  the  table  at 
which  the  peace  treaty'  was  siLjncd.  On  our  return  to  the  city  we  visited 
the  Hotel  des  hualidcs  \\here  tlie  war  relics  are  displaced.    Here  we 
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saw  the  railroad  car  in  which  the  armistice  was  signed.  Many  types 
of  cannon  and  tanks  taken  from  the  Germans  were  displayed  here, 
also  small  arms. 

Not  far  from  this  war  museum  we  visited  the  Pantheon  de  la 
Guerre.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  modern  sights  of 
Paris.  Begun  before  the  close  of  the  war  and  ccmpleted  since  to  com- 
memorate the  part  taken  by  the  different  allied  nations,  it  is  a  series 
of  huge  paintings  by  two  French  artists  co^e^ing  the  entire  inner  walls 
of  a  large,  circular  building.  The  background  represents  the  diiYerent 
sectors  over  which  the  battlefields  spread,  while  the  pronunent  men. 
officials,  generals  and  heroes  of  each  allied  country  are  grouped  in 
characteristic  poses,  together  with  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  Red  Cross 
workers  and  others  who  had  a  part  in  war  work.  Of  courbc  the  refugees 
from  the  invaded  territory  are  also  shown,  the  whole  thing  being  symbolic. 

This  is  extremely  interesting  and  as  time  passes,  will  be  more 
and  more  valuable  from  a  historical  standpoint. 

In  driving  about  the  city  we  saw  some  of  the  buildings  which 
had  been  struck  by  shells  tired  by  the  '"Big  Bertha,"  and  the  church  in 
■which  so  many  were  killed.  We  were  impressed  by  the  nn)urning  worn 
by  the  women  of  France.  So  many  widows  and  orphans,  and  all  in  deep 
mourning.  We  saw  much  more  of  the  black  worn  in  France  than  in 
England,  due  both  to  the  greater  number  of  men  killed  and  to  the  demon- 
strative nature  of  the  French  people. 

To  illustrate  the  number  of  men  killed,  I  might  say  that  a  young 
Frenchman  connected  with  our  Paris  Library  Bureau  sales  office,  lost 
21  first  and  second  cousins  in  the  war.  The  scarcity  of  al)le  bodied  men 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  women  were  working  in  the  fields,  in  some 
cases  on  the  highways.  They  were  also  working  on  the  railroads,  both 
as  section  gangs  and  as  guards  on  the  trains. 

Hundreds  of  tourists,  as  well  as  French  people,  each  day  visit 
the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  many  bring- 
ing flowers  and  wreaths.  We  visited  this  and  also  the  one  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  London.  Driving  past  the  monument  to  the  Unknown 
Dead  in  London  many  times,  we  also  saw  many  tokens  left  there  by 
\-isitors. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  afternoon  with  Dr.  Frank  Bennett, 
brother  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Bennett  of  Ilion.  Dr.  Bennett  practised  his  pro- 
fession (dentistry)  in  France  for  more  than  forty  years  and  has  now 
retired  from  business.  He  invited  our  party  to  luncheon  with  him 
on  the  second  landing  of  Eiffel  Tower  where  we  had  a  wonderfully  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

After  spending  a  few  ila^  s  in  seeing  sights  of  general  interest, 
we  went  on  a  trip  to  the  Somme  sector  of  the  battlefields,  accompanied 
by  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pou^^et,  French  friends  of  ours,  my  older  son 
having  made  their  acquaintance  se\eral  >ears  ago  on  a  previous  visit 
to  France.    They  had  two  sons  in  the  French  army,  the  older  one  was 
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a  prisoner  in  Germany  for  more  than  a  year,  was  severely  wounded  five 
times  and  received  both  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  younger  son,  Raoul.  was  called  into  ser\'ice  in  1915  at  the  age 
of  20,  and  after  some  training  was  attached  to  the  26th  regiment  of 
infantry-,  ranking  as  corporal.  He  was  killed  in  July,  1916,  in  an  attack 
on  the  village  of  Maurepas,  a  small  village,  but  an  important  position 
in  the  Somme.  After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  his  parents  came 
to  Maurepas  to  search  for  the  grave  of  their  son  but  were  unable  to  in 
any  way  find  a  clue  to  it.  But  since  they  could  not  locate  this,  they 
concluded  the  best  memorial  for  him  would  be  to  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  the  village  in  whose  defense  he  had  lost  his  life. 

The  only  \J.ay  that  the  location  of  the  village  could  be  determined 
was  by  the  remains  of  a  few  fruit  trees  and  currant  bushes  which  had 
escaped  total  destruction.  Certainly  Maurepas  was  as  completely  de- 
stroyed as  any  town  in  the  war  zone. 

On  their  first  visit  no  liuman  beings  were  to  be  found,  but  a  little 
later  se%en  of  tlie  former  inhabitants  were  discovered  huddled  in  a 
shell  hole,  living  on  abandoned  tins  of  army  food  which  they  found  in 
the  trenches  and  fields.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pouzet  are  practical  peo- 
ple and  determined  to  help  these  poor  people  to  help  themselves,  so 
their  first  gift  to  them  was  a  bicycle  that  they  might  have  some  means 
of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Following  this  they  pro- 
vided a  cow,  chickens,  rabbits,  goats  and  similar  animals,  besides  many 
hundreds  of  garments,  for  the  rest  of  the  former  inhabitants  who  had 
survived,  gradually  found  their  way  back  until  now  over  two  hundred 
are  living  there. 

With  the  aid  of  lumber  and  sheet  iron  abandoned  by  the  armies, 
rude  huts  have  been  constructed,  and  a  corrugated  iron  structure  with 
a  little  wooden  cross  over  the  door  answers  for  a  church. 

A  combined  school  house  and  city  hall  is  built  of  wood  and 
tarred  paper.  Twenty-two  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  attending 
school  taught  by  a  bright  young  Frenchman  of  20  years,  a  college  gradu- 
ate, who  is  doing  his  best  to  do  something  for  these  poor  little  ones 
who  for  five  years  had  no  school  and  led  a  wandering  life  under  very  ad- 
verse conditions. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  our  very  meager  accommodations, 
I  would  say  that  we  spent  the  night  in  the  village,  sampling  "com 
willy"  for  the  first  time,  and  were  awakened  at  five  the  next  morning 
by  the  blowing  up  of  unexplodcd  shells  which  had  been  found  in  the 
fields  the  pre\ious  day  and  were  collected  together  and  exploded  at 
one  time.    This  occurred  each  morning. 

We  saw  many  military  cemeteries,  French,  English,  Italian  and 
American,  which,  by  the  way,  are  exceedingly  well  kept,  especially  the 
Italian  and  American,  but  there  were  many  acres  of  red  poppies,  blue 
com  fiowers,  and  wliite  d.iisies.  tiic  colors  of  the  French  flag  as  well 
as  ours,    covering    unknown  graves    of  thousands    of  boys    wIk)  fell 
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like  young  corporal  Pouzet,  nature  seeming  to  be  doing  her  best  to  fur- 
nish a  memorial  for  them. 

Speaking  of  flags,  we  were  in  Paris  on  July  4th  and  saw  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  displayed  everywhere  in  honor  of  our  country. 

We  were  also  there  on  their  National  Holiday,  July  14,  which  was 
celebrated  much  as  we  celebrate  July  4th,  with  parades,  firecrackers, 
fine  displays  of  fireworks,  pavement  dances,  etc.  As  the  14th  came  on 
Thursday,  their  celebration  lasted  from  Tuesday  evening  until  Monday, 
most  of  the  factories  and  offices  closing  from  Wednesday  noon  until  the 
following  Monday.  The  police  allowed  demonstrations  until  2:00  o'clock 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights  and  all  night  Thursday. 

Our  second  trip  to  the  battlefields  was  in  the  Marne  sector,  also 
a  two  days'  trip.  This  was  one  of  the  trips  conducted  by  the  American 
Express  Co.,  an  English  speaking  guide  accompanying  the  party.  Leav- 
ing Paris  we  drove  through  Senlis,  about  I'u  hours'  ride  from  Paris, 
one  of  the  nearest  points  to  th«  city  reached  by  the  Germans.  Near 
the  forest  of  Viliers-Cotterets  we  saw  a  stone  marking  the  spot  where 
the  Americans  first  fought  in  this  district. 

At  Ploissy  we  visited  the  small  American  cemetery;  while  there  were 
many  names  of  soldiers  of  the  27th  division,  the  nearest  company  to 
this  vicinity  seemed  to  be  Schenectady.  Lunching  at  Soissons  we  saw 
much  of  the  ruins  there.  The  once  beautiful  Abbey  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  partially  destroyed  in  the  French  revolution,  rebuilt,  it  was  again 
damaged  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  this  time  again  demolished 
as  was  the  cathedral  there  and  many  otiier  buildings. 

We  drove  along  the  famous  Chemin-de-Dames,  past  many  dugouts, 
some  of  which  we  visited,  saw  an  imbedded  French  "75"  and  also  an  im- 
mense cave  which  was  occupied  by  the  Germans.  It  is  claimed  that  they 
had  this  cave  read\'  for  use  before  ti>e  war  and  by  the  pretext  of  rais- 
ing mushrooms,  had  extended  passages  for  miles  in  it. 

Toward  night  we  reached  Bcrry-au-Bac,  an  outpost  of  the  city 
of  Reims,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  much  fighting,  and  later  we 
entered  the  city  itself. 

Before  the  war  this  ancient  city,  one  of  the  oldest  in  France,  had 
a  population  of  over  115,000.  It  was  just  44  years  to  a  day  (September 
14,  1914)  that  the  German  troops  re-entered  the  city,  taking  possession 
as  they  had  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  They  only  held  tl>e  city  itself 
nine  days  this  time,  but  during  nmch  of  the  time  for  four  years  the  city 
was  under  fire  and  great  havoc  was  wrought. 

The  cathedral  at  Reims  was  considered  by  many  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  France;  it  was  200  years  in  building.  It  is  said  that  it  will  take 
10  years  to  restore  the  exterior  and  fifty  years  the  interior. 

We  visited  Fort  de  la  Pompelle,  tlie  only  fort  surrounding  the  city 
which  the  French  held  during  the  entire  war.  From  there  we  saw  the 
hills  covered  with  grape  vineyards  which  were  untiisturi)cd  by  the  Ger- 
man because  they  expected  to  get  possession  of  the  territory,  and  wanted 
the  grapes  for  the  champagne  for  which  that  region  is  famous.    It  was 
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the  only  section  where  we  went  which  the  Germans  had  spared  and  this 
was  because  they  expected  to  profit  by  it. 

On  the  return  trip  we  stopped  at  Chamery  to  visit  the  memorial 
fountain  and  the  grave  of  Lieutenant  Quentin  Roosevelt.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  tiie  fountain  was  a  quotation  from  President  Roosevelt:  "Only 
those  are  fit  to  live  who  are  not  afraid  to  die." 

Passing  the  woods  where  the  "Big  Bertha"  was  located  when  it 
fired  on  Paris,  we  reached  Chateau  Thierry  for  luncheon,  entering  into 
the  town  over  the  bridge  over  the  Marne,  over  which  the  American  sol- 
diers drove  hack  the  Germans.  As  everywliere  else  the  destruction  was 
terrible  here. 

We  drove  out  to  the  American  cemetery  at  Belleau-Wood,  but  on 
account  of  work  being  done  there,  it  was  closed  to  visitors.  This  beau- 
tiful cemetery  is  to  be  one  of  four  permanent  American  cemeteries  of 
France.  Our  return  trip  was  through  the  Marne  valley,  through  man^ 
beautiful  cities  and  towns,  most  of  which  had  been  more  or  less  shelled. 
At  the  town  of  Claye  there  was  a  bridge  which  was  blown  up  in  1814  by 
the  French,  in  1870  by  the  French  and  in  1914  by  the  English,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  crossing  the  Marne. 

Both  in  the  Marne  and  Somme  sectors  we  saw  quantities  of  barb- 
ed wire  entaglements  which  had  been  remo\ed  from  the  fields  and  was 
in  great  piles,  useless,  waiting  for  the  authorities  to  discover  some  use 
for  it.  Everywhere  we  saw  great  effort  being  made  to  get  the  fields  back 
into  sliape  to  l)car  crops.  In  the  regions  that  were  less  recently  held 
by  the  enemy,  the  shells  have  been  dug  out,  holes  filled  and  crops  were 
growing.  Unfortunately,  the  intense  heat  and  lack  of  rain  in  .July  had 
not  been  conducive  {o  large  crops  this  year.  However,  letters  recently 
received  tell  us  that  the  yield  has  been  larger  than  seemed  possible  dur- 
ing the  dry  time  and  that  the  vineyards  especially  have  done  well.  With 
such  efforts  as  are  l)eing  made  by  the  French  people,  aided  by  the  gov- 
ernment, conditions  must  rapidly  improve  in  France,  and  a  few  years 
will  sec  her  once  more  a  prosperous  nation. 

Nine  of  the  most  productive  provinces  of  France  were  laid  waste 
during  the  war.  The  total  area  of  France  invaded  by  the  Germans  was 
over  15,000  square  miles,  more  than  T^f  of  the  country's  entire  area, 
while  the  actual  de^astated  area  covered  approximately  6,300  square 
miles,  with  a  population  originally  of  4,700,000,  but  which  was 
reduced  during  the  war  to  1,900,000.  The  devastated  section  was  agri- 
culturally the  richest  in  France,  containing  about  Ih'^c  of  the  whole 
tillable  area  of  the  country. 

Four  and  a  lialf  nnllion  acres  of  land  were  damaged,  33,000  miles 
of  road  destroyed,  2520  miles  of  railroad  and  670  miles  of  canals.  All 
of  the  steel  mills  and  rolling  mills  in  the  devastated  sections,  with 
two  or  three  excepii^ms,  were  entirely  destroyed.  Tlie  mechanical  and 
electrical  industry  suffered  to  the  extent  of  90'.r.  Nearly  all  the  linen 
and  textile  mills  of  France  were  in  this  region  and  they  wer^j^  deliberate- 
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ly  sacked  and  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  further  use  by  the  French. 
The  coal  mines  were  flooded  and  the  machinery  destroyed. 

But  not  all  the  German  armies  could  destroy  the  spiritual  force 
of  the  French  residents  of  the  devastated  sections.  Unaided,  France 
has  advanced  for  war  reparations  56  billion  francs.  Bridges,  roads, 
railway  lines  and  telegraphs  have  been  repaired;  trees  have  been  planted, 
industries  have  been  revived.  WTiere  7,271  schools  existed  before  the  war, 
6,964  have  been  re-opened.  Of  789,000  houses  destroyed,  301.558  have 
been  at  least  temporarily  replaced.  3,571,812  acres  of  agricultural  land 
have  been  brought  under  tillage,  28,105  miles  of  highways  repaired, 
3,769  factories  restarted,  46,307  farm  building  rebuilt  or  repaired,  and 
27,189  temporary  ones  erected. 

On  July  15th  we  returned  to  England.  We  had  a  very  hot  and 
disagreeable  railroad  trip  from  Paris  to  Calais.  The  passage  across 
the  channel  was  short  and  we  again  escaped  the  usual  experience  of 
people  crossing  the  English  Channel. 

Arriving  at  Dover,  a  most  welcome  sight  was  that  x)f  a  train 
of  Pullman  cars,  which  in  contrast  to  the  French  first  class  compart- 
ment cars  was  extremely  gratifying. 

Again  making  our  headquarters  at  the  Ivanhoe,  we  did  consider- 
able additional  sightseeing,  revisiting  several  of  the  points  of  interest 
where  we  had  been  the  previous  month. 

At  Croydon  we  spent  some  time  at  the  aredrom  where  the  Lon- 
don-Paris and  Brussels  areoplane  passenger  service  station  is  located. 
While  there  we  saw  several  planes  land  with  passengers  from  Brussels 
and  Paris  and  other  planes  start  out. 

On  our  return  from  Croydon  we  visited  the  Crystal  Palace,  built 
as  an  exhibition  hall,  but  proving  a  financial  failure,  is  now  used  as  a 
place  of  amusement.  It  contains  one  immense  concert  hall,  on  the 
platform  of  which  a  chorus  of  5000  voices  can  be  accommodated.  All 
sorts  of  amusements  are  to  be  found  there,  such  as  are  found  at  Coney 
Island  or  Revere  Beach.  The  merry-go-rounds  are  known  as  "Round- 
abouts'* over  there.  Wonderful  displays  of  set  fireworks  are  to  be 
seen  there.  A  trip  to  London  is  never  complete  without  a  visit  to  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

The  shops  and  stores  of  London  are  not  altogether  unlike  those 
of  our  American  cities.  A  peculiarity  of  the  smaller  stores  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  store  windows,  the  articles  displayed  covering  the 
entire  window  space  from  top  to  bottom.  Many  of  the  American  Mer- 
chandising houses  have  their  Britisli  branches.  The  familiar  sign  of 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  the  Hanan,  Walkover  and  Sorosis  shoe 
firms,  the  Remington,  Underwood  and  otl^er  American  typewriters,  the 
Ford,  Dodge,  Overland,  Stndehaker,  Essex  and  many  other  automobile 
manufacturers  made  one  almost  feel  that  he  was  in  an  American  city, 
and  especially  so  when  we  saw  the  red  front  of  Woolworlh's,  though 
the  sign  board  read  3  &  6  pence,  instead  of  5  &  10  cents. 
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Co-operative  stores  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the 
manufacturiijg  districts.  While  American  soda  fountains  are  much  ad- 
vertised, the  ice  cream  soda  proves  to  be  very  disappointing,  not  being 
ice  cold.  In  fact  the  scarcity  of  ice  is  noticeable  to  an  American  every- 
where in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  familiar  trade  mark,  "L.  B."  on  the  show  window  at  4  Cheap- 
side,  (one  of  London's  busiest  streets),  where  we  made  our  business 
headquarters,  certainly  looked  like  home  to  our  party,  and  the  card 
and  supply  factory-  at  6-8  Underwood  street,  while  not  as  imposing  as 
the  Ilion  factories,  compares  favorably  in  size  and  capacity  with  the 
factories  of  like  lines  in  London, 

\\liile  the  river  Thames  is  large  and  important  to  London,  it 
does  not  impress  one  as  the  Mississippi,  Hudson  or  Connecticut  rivers 
do.  Indeed,  all  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain  and  France  seem  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  this  country. 

The  largest  reser\'oir  in  the  world  is  being  completed  at  a  point  a 
few  miles  outside  of  London  and  will  be  fully  appreciated  if  dry  weather 
conditions  continue  as  they  were  the  past  summer. 

The  absence  of  lawns  around  the  cottages  in  Great  Britain  is  no- 
ticeable in  contrast  to  our  homes  here,  but  flower  gardens  are  numer- 
ous and  beautiful  and  the  roses  especially  delighted  us.  Many  flowers 
growing  wild  with  us  are  cultivated  in  their  gardens,  such  as  golden 
rod,  daisies  and  fire-weed. 

The  occasional  appearance  of  a  few  stalks  of  sweet  corn  (maize) 
grown  as  a  novelty,  evidences  the  fact  that  the  average  Englishman 
knows  but  little  about  the  green  com  that  we  Americans  enjoy  so  much, 
and  except  in  a  few  localities,  no  corn  is  grown  as  food  for  cattle. 

On  being  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  home  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Rudd, 
a  cousin  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rudd  of  Ilion,  we  were  greatly  delighted  to  be 
served  with  Golden  Bantam  corn.  This  had  been  raised  from  seed 
obtained  at  Peter  Henderson's  in  this- country,  and  always  proved  a  treat 
to  American  guests  who  were  away  from  the  States  during  the  com 
season. 

"VMiile  we  had  never  met  Mr.  D.  P.  Rudd  and  his  chamiing  family 
before,  we  were  made  to  feel  at  once  that  we  were  with  friends  and 
spent  a  most  delightful  Sunday  with  them. 

A  peculiar  sight  to  an  American  is  the  thousands  of  chimney 
pots  or  cement  chimney  flues  projecting  from  1  to  3  feet  above  the  top 
of  ever>'  chimney  in  city  or  town.  In  response  to  a  question  as  to  why 
the  chimneys  were  not  carried  higher  and  the  projecting  flues  omit- 
ted, Mr.  George  replied  that  he  supposed  it  was  because  they  had  al- 
ways been  built  that  way  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  making  a  change. 

The  streets  of  London,  and  indeed  of  all  of  the  cities  visited,  are 
dug  up  to  receive  underground  pipes,  cables,  etc.,  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  are  in  our  own  cities,  and,  in  tliis  respect,  the  unfinisfied  con- 
ditions are  quite  like  those  in  the  States. 
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Street  cars  in  all  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  are  two  storj*  af- 
fairs, not  unlike  the  Fifth  Ave.  (N.  Y.)  busses,  and  are  almost  entirely 
covered  "with  advertising  sheets,  giving  the  automobile,  rubber  tire  and 
patent  medicine  men  ample  opportunity  to  advertise  their  wares.  Nu- 
merous lines  of  busses,  also  covered  with  advertisements,  run  on  the 
principal  streets. 

All  through  Great  Britain  and  France  the  Char-a-banc,  (our  Ameri- 
can rubber  neck  wagon)  is  greatly  in  evidence.  At  almost  every  turn 
of  the  road  we  would  meet  one  of  these  huge  cars,  usually  well  filled. 
The  bicycle  is  in  constant  use  in  everj-  place  that  we  visited  and  has 
evidently  come  to  stay  as  a  means  of  transportation. 

While  the  railway  trains  and  the  quality  of  passenger  and  freight 
cars  are  very  much  below  the  American  standard,  safeguards  about  the 
railroad  crossings  are  superior  in  every  way  to  those  used  over  here. 
The  gate  is  a  real  gate  and  when  it  is  open  for  traffic,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  train  to  pass  without  disregarding  the  red  signal  and  demolishing 
the  gates,  and  in  turn,  it  is  quite  as  impossible  for  the  public  to  pass 
when  the  gates  are  closed.  The  railroad  right  of  way  is  regarded  as 
private  property  and  trespassing  is  not  permitted  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

We  had  been  led  to  i>elieve  that  tipping  in  the  European  cities 
was  followed  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  America.  Our  experience  hard- 
ly bears  out  this  belief,  and  while  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  number 
of  servants  about  the  hotels  and  railways  expect  to  be  fee-ed,  the 
usual  tip  is  small  and  one  is  not  reminded  of  the  necessity  to  tip  more 
frequently  than  is  the  case  here. 

On  July  2oth  we  started  on  a  3'2-day  automobile  trip  through 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  having  a  private  car  with  chaulTeur  and 
courier  for  the  trip,  ^^'e  traveled  about  3000  miles,  visiting  cathedral 
cities,  castles,  universities,  the  homes  of  several  noted  authors,  including 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Shakespeare  and  Robert  Burns,  seaside  and  mountain 
resorts  and  points  of  historical  interest. 

In  Great  Britain  we  visited  31  ancient  cathedrals,  abbeys  and 
churches.  All  but  two  had  been  restored  to  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
so  that  portions,  at  least,  were  used. 

At  Cambridge  we  went  into  the  oldest  round  church  in  England, 
built  in  1101.  We  also  visited  the  various  colleges  in  Cambridge  as  well 
as  at  Oxford. 

At  Chester  Cathedral,  the  special  chapels  were  of  interest,  one 
for  missionaries,  one  for  soldiers,  another  for  Boy  Scouts,  and  another 
boys*  club,  etc.  .A.  notice  requesteii  e\  cry  Boy  Scout  entering  the 
cathedral  to  kneel  in  the  chapel  and  otter  a  short  prayer  there. 

Winchester  Cathedral  has  a  tal)]ot  anil  wii^low  to  Isu.ic  Walton. 
This  window  consisted  of  fishing  scenes  taken  frt>m  the  Scriptures.  One 
window  and  space  for  a  tablet  is  reserved  for  a  memorial  to  the  .Ameri- 
can soldiers  of  the  World  War. 
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At  Durham  Cathedral  we  were  invited  to  visit  the  Bishop's  kitchen, 
which  was  an  old  monastery  kitchen  dating  back  to  999. 

We  heard  frequent  references  to  the  New  Forest  in  southwestern 
England  and  learned  that  the  old  forest  was  cut  down  to  furnish  lum- 
ber when  Winchester  Cathedral  was  built,  and  that  the  New  Forest  dates 
back  to  1066. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  the  cathedrals  varied,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  building.  Those  built  before  1066  being  the 
Romanesque;  those  between  1066  and  1195,  the  Norman;  the  Gothic, 
which  is  subdiveded  into  the  Early  English,  decorative  and  perpendicu- 
lar, included  those  built  between  1189  and  1547,  while  those  built  later 
than  that  are  in  the  Renaissance  or  revived  Italian  style.  Many  of  the 
restorations  include  some  of  each  later  period.  The  thickness  of  the 
walls  and  the  general  massiveness  of  construction  impresses  one  every- 
where. 

Fire  risks  are  much  less  all  over  the  countries  we  visited  because 
there  are  practically  no  wooden  buildings.  At  St.  Germain-en-Saye,  a 
suburb  of  Paris,  they  told  us  that  it  was  50  years  since  there  had  been 
a  fire. 

A  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the  hotels  in  the  villages  and 
smaller  cities  was  that  the  kitchens  in  most  cases  were  quite  remote 
from  the  dining  rooms.  Often  the  waitress  must  carry  the  food  across 
an  open  court  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 

The  roads  and  highways  are  very  good  Indeed,  evidently  the 
average  foundation  conditions  are  better  than  in  this  country. 

The  left  turning  seemed  strange  to  us  in  Great  Britain,  and  un- 
til we  became  a  little  accustomed  to  it,  often  expected  collisions. 

Sheep  growing  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  farmers  and 
thousands  of  sheep  were  to  be  seen  daily  as  we  drove  about  the  coun- 
try'. Cattle  raising  is  also  of  great  importance,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land and  western  and  southwestern  England.  The  growing  of  grain 
crops  and  potatoes  are  also  important  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

All  through  Great  Britain  the  inns  and  ale  houses  are  numerous, 
and  in  many  cases  quite  unique.  Because  of  their  odd  names  they  at- 
tract considerable  attention  as  one  motors  through  the  towns.  In  a 
very  short  space  of  time  we  counted  134  different  names,  including 
"The  Swan  with  the  Two  Necks,"  "St.  Peter's  Finger  Inn,"  "The  Case 
is  Altered,"  "The  Old  Hospice  that  God  Begot,"  "The  Swan  and  the 
Sugar  Bowl,"  along  with  Dragons,  Lions,  etc.,  of  all  colors  and  descrip- 
tions. 

Among  the  interesting  castles  visited  was  Arundel  Castle,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  Conway  Castle  in  Wales,  built  by 
Edward  I,  now  a  picturesque  ruin,  and  Edinburgh  Castle  in  Scotland,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

The  scenery  througliout  the  lake  district  of  England  and  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  remind  one  somewhat  of  the  Adirondacks  and 
the  Berkshires.    The  views  in  these   sections  were  everywhere  most 
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wonderful,  the  rugged  hills  and  mountain  sides  covered  with  the  purple 
heather,  many  little  streams  running  down  the  rocky  slopes,  while  lakes 
of  great  beauty  frequently  were  seen. 

The  drives  near  the  coast  were  beautiful  also;  in  Wales  we  drove 
along  the  Great  Orme  Cliff,  overlooking  the  Irish  Sea;  at  Lynton,  the 
Bristol  Channel;  at  Torquay,  the  English  Channel,  as  well  as  at  other 
seaside  resorts.  In  Scotland,  near  Blairgowrie,  we  saw  a  beech  hedge, 
one  third  of  a  mile  long,  and  85  to  100  feet  high.   It  was  planted  in  1746. 

The  last  eight  days  of  our  stay  were  spent  at  Batts'  Hotel  in  London, 
and  on  September  3rd  we  left  for  Southampton,  sailing  that  noon  on 
the  Cunard  liner,  Aquitania.  It  was  the  record  trip  since  the  war,  the 
open  sea  crossing  being  made  in  5  days,  16  hours  and  57  minutes,  and 
after  the  formalities  at  Quarantine,  we  landed  in  New  York,  soon  after 
noon  on  September  9th,  where  we  found  the  customs  officials  most 
courteous  and  were  not  delayed  there  long.  After  spending  the  night 
in  New  York,  we  took  a  day  train  for  home,  the  Hudson  never  looking 
so  large  to  us  before  and  tha  Mohawk  Valley  just  as  beautiful  as  ever 
after  three  months  of  sightseeing  in  the  Old  World,  and  Herkimer 
county  seemed  the  best  of  all. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  FAIRFIELD. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  COL.  E.  H.  TEALL  OF  LITTLE  FALLS. 
Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 

October  14,  1922. 

In  preparing  these  few  historical  notes  on  the  history  of  the 
Town  of  Fairfield,  I  have  been  very  forcibly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  early  history  of  the  County  of  Herkimer  and  the 
Town  of  Fairfield  is  not  now  available  in  the  form  of  a  recorded  com- 
pilation, and  that  such  information  as  is  available  presents  many  con- 
flicting  statements   as   to    family   names,   date   of   important  events, 
etc.    In  the  short  time  allotted  me  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more 
than  to  touch  briefly  upon  some  of  the  salient  events  that  mark  the 
progress  of  this  township  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  day.  For 
such  facts  as  are  here  presented,  I  have  drawn  largely  upon  "A  History 
of  Herkimer  County,"  by  Nathaniel  S.  Benton,  "History  of  Herkimer 
County,"  by  Geo.  A.  Hardin  and  Frank  H.  Willard,  and  Simm's  "Ameri- 
can Frontiersmen.*' 

In  order  to  properly  lead  up  to  the  circumstances  and  details 
surrounding  the  early  settlement  of  that  portion  of  Herkimer  County 
which  is  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Town  of  Fairfield, 
I  want  to  sketch  briefly  the  causes  that  brought  the  first  settlers  here. 
In  common  with  the  pioneers  of  this  portion  of  New  York  State,  they 
came  to  our  shores  from  that  part  of  Germany  called  the  lower  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine.    Unwilling  to  suffer  longer  the  severe  restrictions  placed 
upon  them  by  a  colonial  vassalage,  persecuted  for  their  adlierence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  their  fair  fields  and  homes  devastated 
by  long  religious  wars,  they  sought  new  homes  in  America.    In  the 
fulfillment  of  this  desire,  they  were  assisted  by  England  whose  sym- 
pathy  for  the  oppressed  people  was  probably  due  to  the  blood  relation- 
ship between  the  rulers  of  the  two  countries  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  England  to  further  her  colonial  policy.    We  find,  then,  that  in  the 
year  1708,  under  the  kindly  auspices  of  Queen  Anne,  the  first  of  the 
Palitinates  arriving  in  New  York  to  take  up  their  new  homes  under 
Governor  Burnett.    As  they  gradually  spread  up  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
it  is  \er\'  natural  that  a  number  of  them,  upon  hearing  of  the  fertile 
hills  and  valleys  in  this  vicinity,  should  eventually  come  here  to  make 
their  homes.    The  exact  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  immigrants 
from  the  Rhine  provinces  in  Herkimer  county  is  not  definitely  known. 
It  could  not  have  been  later,  however,  than  1725. 
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Apparentlv-  the  lirst  white  settlers  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Town  of  Fairfield  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  but  located  in 
two  different  groups.  One  of  these  groups  was  composed  of  three 
German  families  by  names  of  Maltanner,  Goodbrodt  and  Shaver.  Sent 
here  in  the  year  1770  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnston,  who  was  desirous  of  open- 
ing his  Royal  Grant,  they  cleared  the  forest  and  built  their  log  homes 
on  Maltanner  brook,  about  one-half  mile  northeast  of  the  present  site 
of  Fairfield  village.  This  brook,  which  crosses  the  road  just  north 
of  the  village  is  still  called  by  the  same  name.  For  nine  years  they  lived 
there  in  peace  and  quiet  until  in  1779  the  little  settlement  was  attacked 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  several  of  the  settlers  murdered,  all  of  the  build- 
ings burned  and  the  survivors  either  captured  or  escaped  to  the  homes 
of  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  valley.  One  of  the  Maltanners  who 
was  captured  and  taken  to  St,  Regis  by  the  Indians,  returned  in  1782, 
but  there  is  no  further  record  of  him. 

The  other  settlement,  which  was  made  at  approximately  the  same 
time,  consisted  of  the  families  of  the  Kellars,  Windeckers,  Pickerts, 
and  others,  who  moving  in  from  the  lower  Mohawk  Valley  under  the 
patronage  of  some  of  the  owners  of  Glen's  Purchase,  made  their  homes 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  present  city  of  Little  Falls.  This  set- 
tlement and  the  adjoining  settlement  at  Rheimen  Snyder's  Bush,  was 
the  scene  of  what  might  be  considered  a  minor  engagement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  On  April  3,  1780,  a  party  of  some  60  Tories  and 
Indians  coming  from  the  direction  of  Jerseyfield,  fell  upon  the  Piheimen 
Snyder  settlement  and  burned  the  grist  mill.  On  the  same  day,  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Windecker  house,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  John 
Windecker,  Henry  Shaver  and  seventeen  others,  all  of  whom  were  car- 
ried off  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

There  are  but  few  people  today  I  believe  who  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  the  present  town  of  Fairlield,  at  that  time  in  the 
town  of  Norway,  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  notorious  and  in- 
famous Walter  Butler,  one  of  the  most  cordially  hated  men  in  the  his- 
torj-  of  the  county.  On  the  24th  day  of  October,  1781,  an  expedition 
under  Major  Ross  and  Walter  Butler  made  a  raid  down  into  this  valley. 
They  left  a  wilderness  in  theier  path,  burning,  destroying  and  killing, 
and  then  returned  in  the  direction  of  Jerseyfield.  A  force  of  Americans 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Willctt,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  the 
raid,  immediately  started  in  pursuit.  After  a  short  but  successful  en- 
gagement with  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy.  Col.  Willett  came  upon  the 
main  body  at  what  is  now  called  Butler's  Ridge,  in  the  present  town 
of  Norway,  just  a  few  miles  north  of  Fairfield  village.  A  short  but 
sharp  engagement  took  place  and  upon  occupying  the  enemy's  position, 
the  body  of  Butler  was  found.  There  is  an  unauthentic  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  wounded  but  still  alive  when  WilUtt's  troops  ar- 
rived and  that  an  Indian  friendly  to  the  Americans  killed  him  with  a 
tomahawk. 
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Almost  immediately  after  the  successful  termination  of  the  Revo- 
lution we  find  a  new  migration  moving  into  this  vicinity.  This  time, 
however,  it  was  from  a  different  source.  Sturdy  families  from  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  of  English  parentage,  yoked  up  their  ox  teams, 
piled  what  little  household  goods  they  had  on  their  rough  carts,  and 
started  on  their  long  trek  for  the  new  land.  Among  them  we  find 
Cornelius  Chatfield,  Joseph  Teall  and  his  family  and  Abijah  Mann  ar- 
riving between  1785  and  1783  and  making  the  first  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  village  of  Fairfield.  They  were  followed  by 
an  ever  increasing  flow:  the  Johnsons  in  1736;  the  Bucklins,  Bowens, 
Eatons,  Browns.  Lows,  in  1787;  the  Bensleys  and  Wymans  in  1783;  the 
Ballards  in  1789;  the  Arnolds,  Venners,  the  Nathan  Smiths,  the  Daniels 
and  the  Hailes  in  1790;  the  Neelys  and  Wards  in  1791  and  1792.  From 
this  point  on,  the  arrivals  were  steady  and  there  was  no  question  as 
to  the  eventual  settlement  of  Fairfield  as  a  part  of  the  County  of 
Herkimer. 

I  imagine  that  today  there  are  \ery  few  of  us  who  can  realize 
the  early  privations  and  struggles  of  these  good  people.  Many  of  the 
families  had  nothing  to  eat  during  the  long  winter  months  but  Indian 
com  and  rabbits.  The  corn  was  cracked  into  coarse  com  meal  in  hand- 
made mortars  as  there  was  no  mill  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  only  way  of 
reaching  the  more  distant  ones  was  on  snowsboes,  with  a  sack  of  com 
thrown  over  the  back. 

The  political  di\-ision  known  as  the  Town  of  Fairfield  was  or- 
ganized oflQcially  in  1796,  the  first  town  meeting  being  held  on  April 
6th  of  that  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  names  of  the  first 
town  officers.  They  were  as  follows:  Supervisor,  John  Comins;  Town 
Clerk,  Stephen  Carpenter;  Commissioners  of  Highways,  Henr\'  Xeely, 
Abijah  Mann  and  Joseph  Willard;  Assessors,  Roger  Kinne,  Isaiah  John- 
son, Amos  Graves;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Abijah  Mann,  John  Eaton; 
School  Commissioners.  Nathan  Smith,  William  Lapham,  Joseph  Mason; 
Constables,  Luther  Britton,  John  McMichael;  Pound  Masters,  David 
Bro^-n,  Roswell  Buell;  Fence  Viewers,  David  Bro^vn,  Comelius  Chat- 
field,  Joseph  Teall;  Collector  of  Rates,  Moses  Mather.  The  town  was 
originally  included  in  the  town  of  Norway  and  from  it  a  part  of  New- 
port was  taken  in  1806  and  a  part  of  Little  Falls  in  1829. 

1796  marks  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  the  village  of  Fairfield 
from  a  few  scattered  houses  to  a  thriving  village.  The  first  store  was 
opened  in  1796  by  Nathan  Daniels  and  William  Smith.  Norman  Butler 
was  successfully  managing  a  saw  mill  an^  a  distillery,  apparently 
handling  both  of  them  efficiently.  Other  merchants  were  Major  Jona- 
than and  Stephen  Hallet.  Alexander  Buell,  a  merchant,  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  Assembly  and  later  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  17th  Congressional  District,  composed  of  Herkimer  and  Mont- 
gomerv-  counties.  Another  early  resident  who  later  served  his  constitu- 
ents in  Congress  from  the  town  of  Fairfield  was  William  D.  Ford. 
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The  records  of  th€  war  of  1812  and  the  Civil  War  contain  the 
names  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Fairfield  who  left  all 
that  was  dear  to  them  at  home  and  served  nobly  in  the  ranks.  Some 
of  them  returned  with  honor  to  take  up  the  work  they  had  left  while 
others  less  fortunate  perhaps,  were  brought  home  to  lie  quietly  and 
peacefully  in  the  little  cemeteries,  awaiting  the  resurrection. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  town  has  experienced  the  normal  fluctuation  in  population  and 
prosperity.  Of  late  years  the  almost  cessation  of  cheese  making,  which- 
for  nearly  a  century  was  the  most  important  industry,  has  changed  to 
some  extent  the  activities  of  its  people,  but  today,  as  in  the  past,  there 
is  no  section  of  equal  area  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  with  more  fertile 
fields,  finer  crops  and  better  dairies  than  are  found  here. 

Even  so  brief  a  history-  as  this  one  would  be  incomplete  without 
at  least  a  mention  of  the  early  religious  life  of  the  community.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  documents  with  reference  to  the  subject  is  the 
journal  of  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  travelled  through  this  district  on 
a  missionary-  tour  in  the  year  1801.  Some  of  the  entries  read  as  fol- 
lows: "  Wed^  Nov.  11,  1801 — Rainy  and  snowy.  Rode  six  miles  south 
to  Mr.  Nathan  Smith's  in  Fairfield.  Very  muddy.  Chilled  by  storm  and 
much  fatigued."  'Thurs.,  Nov.  12th.  Rainy  and  snowy.  Pain  in  my 
limbs.  Kept  house  all  day.  Visited  by  Capt.  Griswold.  From  him  I 
learned  that  religion  is  in  a  low  state  in  this  town.  There  is  a  Congre- 
gational church  but  no  officers  and  no  meeting  on  the  Sabbath."  "Lord's 
Day,  November  15th.  Delivered  two  sermons  in  the  school  house.  A  full 
assembly  and  attention.    The  people  contributed  $2.33." 

The  following  year  the  town  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  John  Taylor 
on  a  mission  through  the  Mohawk  Valley,  who  made  the  following  en- 
tries in  his  diary:  "Left  Little  Fails  at  3  p.  m.  and  called  upon  the 
principal  men  in  Fairfield.  Found  things  respecting  religion  very  dis- 
couraging. I  ofTered  to  tarry  and  preach  but  it  was  thought  no  people 
would  attend.  I  found  they  were  universally  in  the  midst  of  harvest 
and  had  no  time  for  lectures.'* 

The  Town  of  Fairfield  is  distinguished  among  otl>er  towns  of  the 
county  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  educational  institutions  in  the  U.  S.  A. — the  Fairfield 
Academy.  It  is,  I  belie\-e,  a  significant  and  most  interesting  fact,  that  the 
same  year  which  saw  the  founding  of  the  U.  S.  .Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  by  Sylvanus  Thayer,  also  witnessed  the  founding  of  the 
Fairfield  Academy.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1801,  the  Rev.  Caleb 
Alexander,  whom  I  have  previously  mentioned  as  making  a  missionary 
tour  through  the  town,  suggested  to  the  people  of  Fairfield  the  idea  of 
establishing  an  academy.  The  suggestion  met  with  hearty  approval  and 
immediately  steps  were  taken  to  raise  the  necessary  funtis.  In  tlie 
following  year,  Josepli  Teall  ga^•e  the  land,  suflicient  funds  were  pro- 
cured, and  on  July  4,  1802,  the  first  academy  building  was  erected.  The 
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school  was  chartered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  March  15th,  1803.  In  1808  the  scope  of  the  academy  was 
broadened  and  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  was  added  to  its  cur- 
riculum. This  branch  of  the  academy  was  known  as  the  Fairfield  Medi- 
cal College.  From  this  date  on  the  growth  of  the  school  was  rapid, 
until  at  the  height  of  its  usefulness,  it  was  recognized  throughout  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  learning. 
Its  graduates  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  numbered 
among  them  are  some  of  the  best  known  surgeons,  physicians,  lawyers 
and  men  in  public  office  of  the  country.  In  1891,  recognizing  the  high 
rank  which  the  school  had  attained  among  institutions  in  the  country, 
the  War  Department  detailed  a  regular  army  officer  for  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  military  instruction.  A  new  armory  was  built  and  a  military 
department  organized.  From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  school  it 
was  operated  as  a  military'  academy  and  conducted  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Its  passing,  due  to  financial 
troubles,  was  most  regrettable,  but,  nevertheless  the  stamp  it  has  placed 
upon  the  community  has  made  the  name  of  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


SOME  LOCAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ICE  AGE. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  P.  E.  TURTELOT  OF  FRANKFORT. 
Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  Oct.  14,  1922. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  not  far  back  geologically,  a  few  million 
years  more  or  less,  that  what  is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  eastern  Canada,  was  a  vast,  deeply  muddied  peneplain  (almost 
a  plain)  not  much  above  sea  level,  having  sluggisl>,  meandering  streams; 
that  there  were  no  lakes,  hills  or  mountains  as  we  know  them;  that 
this  plain  uplifted  unevenly,  the  height  ot  land  in  this  state  being  along 
a  line  from  central  Pennsylvania  to  the  Adirondacks;  that  this  uplift 
gave  sufficient  current  to  the  streams  to  wear  the  surface  to  its  present 
major  topographic  features. 

The  concordant  hill  and  mountain  tops  are  the  remnants  of  this 
old  Cretaic  peneplain. 

Taking  this  plain  as  a  starting  point  at  this  section,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Champlain  submergence,  has  not  since  been  below 
sea  level  and  subject  to  ocean  changes,  we  llnd  that  our  hills,  or  rather, 
valleys,  are  the  result  of  weathering  and  erosion. 

A  long  time  must  have  elapsed  for  the  Susquehanna  to  erode  a 
channel  across  the  Appalachians,  the  Delaware  to  cut  its  gap  and  the 
Hudson  to  wear  a  gorge  through  the  hard  highlands. 

The  land  was  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  and  generalized  types 
of  our  present  day  animals  roamed  through  it. 

The  ice  sheet  seems  to  have  covered  a  goodly  part  of  both  hemi- 
spheres from  a  latitude  of  about  New  York  city  north. 

A  relief  map  of  this  county  prior  to  the  ice  age  would  probably 
show  the  southern  end,  with  the  exception  of  the  Babcock  Hill  elevation 
and  some  depressions  in  the  Danube  and  Starkville  sections,  to  be  a 
plain  with  its  northern  edge  not  much  south  of  the  bed  of  the  present 
Mohawk;  the  drumlins  or  hogsbacks  in  the  southern  towns  are  of  gla- 
cial formation. 

Such  a  map  would  show  the  Mohawk  to  start  at  Little  Falls  and 
flow  east,  being  joined  by  the  East  Canada,  perhaps  a  little  west  of  its 
present  mouth,  the  Sacandaga  somewhere  near  Fonda  and  tlie  Schoharie 
somewhere  near  its  present  location. 

Diamond  Hill  was  probably  the  dividing  line  between  Spruce  and 
Black  creeks. 
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The  pre-glacial  Rome  river  started  at  Little  Falls  and  ran  west 
past  Rome  into  some  streams  that  entered  the  Mississippi,  according 
to  Professor  Miller,  who  thinks  that  there  might  have  been  a  divide  at 
the  Thousand  Islands. 

A  stream  started  at  Middleville  and  flowed  south  into  the  Rome 
river  at  Herkimer;  another  started  at  the  Middleville  divide  and  flowed 
sluggishly  north  into  the  West  Canada  somewhere  near  the  Trenton 
Camp  grounds. 

The  West  Canada  ran  through  the  Nine  Mile  Creek  valley  and 
entered  the  Rome  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Oriskany. 

Sterling,  Ferguson,  Fulmer,  Nowadaga  and  Otsdawa  creeks  may 
have  been  in  existence  before  the  ice  age  but  would  have  been  small; 
Moyer  and  Steele  creeks  are  possibly  post-glacial,  but  more  likely 
partly  glacial. 

One  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Rome  river,  draining  only  the 
watershed  from  Little  Falls  and  Middleville,  could  cut  much  of  a  valley 
until  it  reached  Oriskany  where  it  was  joined  by  the  West  Canada, 
which  had  a  large  watershed,  so  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  Herkimer 
must  have  been  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  relatively  than  now. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as  the  cause  of  the  ice  age, 
the  one  by  Dr.  Alexander  Winchell  seems  reasonable. 

There  was  an  uplift  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  with 
the  height  of  land  on  a  nearly  easterly  and  westerly  line  somewhere 
about  central  of  the  Hudson  Bay  section,  with  three  domes  somewhat 
higher  than  the  general  elevation  as  ponts  from  which  the  ice  pres- 
sure radiated,  as  shown  by  the  grooves  in  the  bed  rocks. 

The  uplift  was  enough,  and  it  would  not  require  a  great  height,  to 
make  the  territory  covered  by  the  ice  sheet  at  an  altitude  of  perpetual 
snow. 

The  region  of  perpetual  snow  was  probably  first  at  the  north 
and  gradually  extended  south. 

The  snow  and  some  rains  fell,  probably  more  plenty  than  now,  and 
mostly  remained  where  it  fell,  solidifying  until  it  became  quite  ice-like, 
burying  the  tallest  trees. 

The  weight  of  the  congealed  ice  and  snow  would  cause  a  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  melt  the  ice  at  the  earth's  surface  and  there  would 
be  subglacial  streams  and  waters  which  would  loosen  the  soil  and  soften 
the  bed  rock,  especially  if  it  were  of  a  shaley  nature. 

On  the  hill  and  mountain  sides  local  glaciers  would  form  and 
slide  into  the  valleys  below,  taking  trees,  soil,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  bed  rock,  grinding  all  into  a  heterogeneous  mass  except  the  hardest 
rock  and  much  of  that  was  ground  to  sand  and  gravel. 

The  main  ice  pressure  atTecting  this  section  radiated  from  a  point 
some  distance  nortluast  of  Quebec  and  is  known  as  the  Labrador  or 
Laurentian  glacier. 
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One  of  its  southern  lobes  pushed  along  what  is  now  the  western 
St.  Lawrence  valley  and  over  the  hill  tops  of  the  southwestern  plateau 
to  about  the  Pennsylvania  line,  sending  out  ice  tongues  in  all  lateral 
depressions,  a  large  tongue  running  east  from  the  Syracuse  section  up 
the  Rome  river  valley. 

Another  lobe  pushed  along  the  Champlain  and  Hudson  valleys  to 
about  New  York  city,  with  a  tongue  west  up  the  Mohawk  valley. 

The  icy  mass  became  thick  enough  to  probably  cover  all  the  Adi- 
rondacks  and  possibly  all  the  Catskills  and  a  goodly  proportion  of 
this  great  mass  was  formed  from  local  precipitation. 

This  heavy  mass  of  slow-moving  ice,  aided  by  the  softening  effect 
of  the  subglacial  waters,  ground  up  everything  to  the  bed  rock  and 
much  of  that  so  that  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  material  for 
the  later  glacial  waters  to  distribute. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  least  two  glacial  periods  or  inter- 
glacial  periods,  long  and  warm  enough  to  partially  reforest  the  land. 

Now  the  question  arises,  how  were  the  changes  from  the  pre- 
glacial  to  the  present  topography  effected? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ice  sheet  was  slow-moving  as 
it  was  going  over  a  section  of  slight  down  grade,  and  its  net  advance- 
ment would  be  small;  Professor  Fairchilds  thinks  there  are  evidences 
of  oscillations  of  the  ice  front,  showing  that  at  times  the  ice  melted 
faster  than  the  glacier  advanced. 

The  glacial  waters  probably  did  much  more  wearing  to  the  sur- 
face than  the  ice  movements. 

The  ice  tongue  from  the  west  blocked  up  the  Rome  river  and 
compelled  other  outlets. 

The  ice  lobe  moving  south  up  the  Black  river  section  would  force 
the  waters  of  the  Black,  Oswegatchie,  Grass,  Raquette  and  St.  Regis 
rivers  this  way  over  a  divide  at  Remsen,  making  a  stream  of  good  sized 
proportions,  as  is  shown  by  its  wearing  out  the  broad  Remsen  valley. 

This  northern  stream  plunged  over  the  ledge  above  Trenton  and 
ran  into  the  West  Canada,  which  probably  at  that  time,  and  maybe  for 
a  short  time  after,  have  ran  through  the  Nine  Mile  Creek  valley. 

WTien  the  outlet  through  the  Nine  Mile  Creek  valley  was  closed, 
the  stream  took  the  next  higher  outlet  and  went  over  the  divide  at 
Middleville  and  tore  out  the  West  Canada  valley  from  Trenton  to  Her- 
kimer, down  to  about  a  level  of  the  divide  on  the  Marlet  Lottridge  farm 
southwest  of  Little  Falls. 

As  the  ice  pushed  on  from  the  west  the  outlet  at  Herkimer  was 
closed  and  a  route  through  Eatonville  was  found,  probably  using  the 
pass  on  the  Lottridge  farm  as  an  outlet  for  a  time  until  that  was  closed 
by  the  oncoming  ice.  when  the  great  stream  took  a  course  along  a  line 
of  about  West  Monroe  street,  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  Little  Falls 
divide  and  possibly  taking  off  some  of  the  up-drag  of  the  fault  at  Fincks 
Basin,  making  it  more  conspicuous. 
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This  wearing  must  have  lasted  until  the  divide  at  Little  Falls  was 
lower  than  the  Lottridge  pass,  or  the  Mohawk  would  later  have  taken 
that  route  and  ran  through  Newville. 

A  further  advance  of  ice  stopped  the  flow  by  Little  Falls  and 
the  stream,  for  a  short  time,  found  an  outlet  just  north  of  Fairfield 
village,  a  still  further  advance  of  ice  forced  the  stream  along  a  line 
from  about  Norway  through  the  sandy  lane  sections  where  the  Little 
Falls  water  works  are  located. 

A  still  further  advance  forced  the  stream  through  Hinckley, 
Grant,  Gray  and  over  the  divide  at  Diamond  Hill,  cutting  that  down  so 
that  the  upper  end  of  Spruce  creek  has  been  reversed. 

About  this  time  the  ice  tongue  from  the  east,  which  had  a  large 
valley  to  fill,  became  effective  in  this  section,  and  formed  the  bed  and 
eastern  bank  of  the  stream  from  Diamond  Hill,  or  a  little  below,  across 
the  county. 

From  the  time  this  stream  went  over  the  Lottridge  pass  until  the 
Catskills  were  practically  ice  covered,  it  had  the  Hudson  lobe  for  an 
eastern  bank  the  Catskills  for  a  western  bank,  rising  to  higher  levels 
as  the  lobe  thickened. 

A  still  further  advance  of  the  ice  covered  the  whole  section  and 
whatever  waters  there  went  southerly  in  glacial  rivers  on  top  of 
the  ice. 

Some  future  geologist  may  find  that  this  northern  stream  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  valleys  in  Otsego  and  Delaware  counties,  more  es- 
pecially the  eastern  valleys. 

The  glacier  grew  higher  until  it  covered  the  mountain  tops  and 
as  the  top  would  be  fairly  level  there  would  be  ice  in  this  valley  close 
to  a  mile  in  thickness. 

The  grooved  rocks  liereabouts  show  that  on  the  high  grounds  the 
general  direction  of  the  ice  movement  was  southerly  while  the  lower 
part  of  the  ice  followed  the  main  valleys. 

^\^^ere  the  ice  was  of  great  thickness  the  weight  of  it  would  pro- 
duce heat  enough  to  melt  a  goodly  amount  of  it  at  the  bottom  and  that 
same  weight  would  force  the  water  up  the  sides  for  an  outlet;  this 
same  pressure  would  dig  or  tear  up  the  bed  rocks,  especially  if  it  were 
of  a  shaley  nature,  and  force  the  torn  up  rock  up  through  these  outlets, 
wearing  out  gorges  or  gulfs,  especially  if  the  outlets  were  through 
strata  of  rock  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness. 

This  seems  to  account  for  the  Ilion  and  Frankfort  gorges,  as  their 
limited  watershed  and  lack  of  side  wearing  could  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  make  them  post-glacial;  the  gulfs  on  Countryman,  Sanderson  and 
Loyal  creeks  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  likewise. 

\\Tien  this  digging  of  the  iceberg  continued  for  a  short  time  with 
a  small  berg,  a  kettle  hole  was  formed,  when  the  iceberg  was  large  and 
the  time  long,  a  lake  was  formed. 
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Oneida,  Onondaga  and  the  Great  Lakes  were  probably  mostly 
formed  in  this  way,  having  some  old  river  bed  to  start  with  and  were 
somewhat  affected  by  earth  movements;  the  Finger  and  Adirondack 
lakes  are  mostly  dammed  up  old  river  channels. 

The  kettle  hole  workings  of  the  ice  age  played  an  important  part 
in  the  topographical  and  industrial  makeup  of  this  section  in  par- 
ticular and  of  the  nation  in  general;  the  great  lakes  threw  up  their 
soft  shale  beds,  making  a  fertile  soil  for  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
piled  the  drift  so  high  that  it  stopped  their  southern  outlet  and  sent 
their  waters  east,  which  caused  the  principal  cutting  down  in  the  gorge 
at  Little  Falls,  making  the  Mohawk  Valley  the  natural  and  easiest  route 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  great  west. 

The  heavy  ice  tongue  in  this  valley  dug  deep  into  the  soft  bed 
rock,  making  a  good  sized  glacial  lake,  but  the  drift  laden  waters  from 
the  north  and  later  the  Great  Lakes  waters  from  the  west,  stilled 
by  the  barrier  at  Little  Falls,  filled  up  the  eroded  lake. 

The  recession  or  wasting  of  the  glacier  was  caused  principally 
by  the  sinking  of  the  land,  bringing  on  the  Champlain  or  deluge  stage. 

The  thinner  ice  on  the  highlands  would  honeycomb  and  melt  to 
the  land  surface  sooner  than  the  thicker  ice  in  the  valleys. 

This  melting  of  the  ice  produced  lakes  and  streams,  the  streams 
cutting  down  passes  in  places,  filling  depressions  in  others,  carrjung 
along  immense  amounts  of  icebergs,  boulders,  gravels,  sands  and  clays, 
piling  them  up  as  moraines,  deposting  them  in  plains  and  river  bot- 
toms and  in  the  ocean. 

When  the  ice  had  retreated  so  that  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  could  get  past  it — the  last  barrier  being  somewhere  west  of  Syra- 
cuse— the  water  from  that  section,  the  Genesee  and  Black  river  sections 
all  passed  through  this  valley  until  the  St.  Lawrence  was  ice  free. 

This  great  stream  did  the  principal  wearing  out  of  the  gorge  at 
Little  Falls,  tearing  it  do\Mi  to  nearly  its  present  level. 

During  the  same  time  the  West  Canada  Creek,  reinforced  by  the 
water  of  the  Black  riNer  section,  lowered  the  rock  bottom  of  the  valley 
to  somewhere  near  its  present  level. 

This  wearing  must  have  been  on  a  large  scale,  for  in  pre-glacial. 
times,  where  the  valley  is  now%  must  have  been  solid  rock  from  as  high 
as  Fairfield  village  to  the  Tom.  Harter  Hill.    The  upper  part  of  this 
divide  was  cut  off  in  the  first  ice  advance. 

Whether  this  rock  wearing  was  done  in  one  or  more  ice  advances 
is  immaterial,  but  it  was  certainly  done  before  the  blue  clay  (till)  was 
deposited. 

These  till  deposits  seeni  to  be  deposited  on  or  near  bed  rock  and 
are  covered  with  drift,  the  line  of  separation  between  till  and  drift  being 
very  distinct,  showing  that  they  were  deposited  at  difterent  times,  and 
under  different  conditions,  or  they  would  have  been  mixed. 

The  till  has  the  appearance  of  resulting  from  some  Trenton  group 
limestone,  ground  fine  enough  to  have  a  greasy  feeling  and  be  prac- 
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tically  waterproof;  this  exceedingly  finely  ground  stone  vf&s  carried 
along  by  streams  and  icebergs  and  deposited  in  inter-glacial  lakes,  the 
amount  of  Adirondack  material  being  small,  consisting  of  some  small 
boulders  and  occasionally  a  little  sand  which  were  probably  carried  into 
the  lake  by  icebergs  formed  at  the  edges  of  gametic  rock. 

But  why  this  lack  of  Adirondack  material  in  the  till  while  its 
sands,  gravels  and  boulders  are  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state? 

A  suggestion  is  that  when  the  till  was  being  deposited  the  height 
of  the  glacier  was  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  limestone  formation 
so  that  it  was  exposed  to  heavy  glacial  wear  while  the  higher  granetic 
rock  was  exposed  to  only  normal  weathering. 

A  later  ice  advance,  which  wore  off  Adirondack  rocks  and  ground 
them  to  sand  and  gravel  and  deposited  them  in  plains  top  of  the  till, 
must  have  had  less  violent  streams  or  they  would  have  torn  out  the 
till  to  bed  rock;  this  would  indicate  that  there  was  a  subsidence  of  land 
at  the  north  which  would  make  the  streams  more  sluggish. 

During  a  late,  or  last  recession  of  the  ice,  the  stream  from  the 
north  played  quite  a  part  in  the  makeup  of  this  section,  first  by  the 
old  Remsen  route,  later  by  the  Lansing  Kill  route,  and  still  later  around 
the  north  end  of  Tug  Hill  and  through  the  vicinity  of  Adams  to  Rome. 

There  were  a  series  of  glacial  lakes  with  ice  lobes  for  east  and 
west  banks;  among  the  larger  early  ones  affecting  this  section  was 
the  Herkimer  lake  with  the  Black  River  lobe  as  a  northern  bank  some- 
where south  of  Boonville.  The  outlet  to  this  lake  was  probably  first 
at  East  Springfield,  later  through  Winfield,  the  waters  going  down  the 
Susquehanna.  A  still  later  outlet  was  through  Paines  Hollow,  the 
stream  going  east  to  the  Catskills,  having  the  remains  of  the  Hudson 
lobe  for  an  eastern  bank. 

To  this  lake  may  be  credited  the  sand  plains  of  Forestport,  Grant, 
Ohio,  Gray,  and  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury  Center  and  Strat- 
ford; the  sandy  gravel  deposits  around  Chepachet,  Hackney  Station 
and  Bridgewater  are  probably  due  to  the  Winfield  outlet. 

As  the  ice  receded  in  the  Hudson  valley  lower  outlets  were  found 
and  the  lake  boundaries  changed  and  new  names  given  the  lake  to 
conform  to  its  new  position. 

The  successive  lower  outlets  gave  opportunities  to  form  lower 
sand  plains,  drift  deposits  and  clay  banks,  mostly  from  material  of 
rock  strata  north  of  here;  there  were  probably  local  lakes  that  affected 
the  deposits  in  restricted  areas,  but  the  extensive  plains  of  Rome,  Johns- 
town, Schenectady  and  Albany  are  largely  Adirondack  material. 

WTiile  this  valley  was  ice-filled  there  seems  to  have  been  a  heavy 
pressure  from  the  north  that  pushed  the  lobe  against  the  lime  rock  on 
the  south,  crushing  it  and  shoving  it  along,  making  the  drumlins,  or 
hogs-backs,  that  cover  quite  a  section  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
county. 
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These  dnimlins  show  by  their  material  that  they  were  ground 
ap  local  rock,  that  they  were  not  formed  in  open  still  water  as  they 
are  not  stratified,  that  the  pressure  by  which  they  were  formed  was 
from  the  north  as  that  is  their  steeper  side,  and  they  are  eliptical  with 
the  longer  diameter  east  and  west. 

The  sand  and  gravel  deposits  at  about  the  height  of  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Rome  to  Little  Falls  and 
east,  are  principally  Adirondack  material,  and  must  have  been  deposited 
after  the  St.  Lawrence  was  open  or  they  would  have  been  washed  away 
by  that  great  stream;  the  ice  barrier  when  these  deposits  were  made 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Rotterdam;  a  little  higher  ice  barrier  accounts 
for  the  sand  plains  around  Dolgeville,  lower  Salisbury,  Osborn  Hill, 
West  Neighborhood  and  Newport. 

The  narrower,  inner  gorge  at  Little  Falls  was  cut  by  the  waters 
of  the  wasting  glacier  and  the  present  stream. 

Kames,  a  glacial  product,  were  formed  in  fairly  still  water,  as 
their  materials  are  stratified;  they  are  conical  hills  of  varying  size.  Some 
small  ones  are  located  just  south  of  Jacksonburg  and  Van  Hornesville 
and  larger  ones  north  of  Remsen. 

A  well  preserved  kettle  hole  is  located  on  the  Trask  farm,  about 
a  mile  southeast  of  Poland. 

About  two  miles  northeast  of  Stratford,  on  the  Leavitt  farm,  is  a 
well  preserved  glacial  ridge  having  indications  of  interlobular  moraine. 
Its  direction  is  northeast  by  north  to  southwest  by  south,  and  may 
have  been  a  meeting  place  of  the  east  and  west  ice  tongues.  If  this 
supposition  is  correct  it  would  help  to  account  for  the  moraine-like  topog- 
raphy east  of  Dolgeville  and  might  possibh*  give  some  light  on  the  pe- 
culiar drift  formation  from  the  Caldwell  farm  near  Wilmurt  Comers  to 
Morehou  Seville. 

In  post-glacial  times  the  main  streams  have  somewhat  lowered 
their  beds,  the  West  Canada,  Nowadaga  and  Otsquaga  cutting  out  much 
till  clay,  and  the  side  streams  have  cut  out  respectable  valleys;  as  Fox 
Hollow  and  Frankfort  Center. 

The  streams  south  of  the  Mohawk  have  been  gradually  taking 
watershed  from  the  Susquehanna. 

The  smaller  streams  and  rivulets  are  loosening  and  carrying  the 
soil  and  bed  rock  to  the  larger  ones  and  they  to  the  sea  and,  if  there 
are  no  earth  movements,  this  constant  weathering,  in  no  distant  geo- 
logical time,  will  reduce  the  earth's  surface  again  to  a  peneplain. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  PIERREPONT  WHITE  OF  UTICA,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HISTORIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Delivered  Before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 
November  18th,  1922. 

A  most  interesting  meeting,  and  one  far-reaching,  of  the  Herki- 
mer County  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  18th,  1922. 

Papers  of  much  value  were  prepared  by  W.  Pierrepont  White  of 
Utica,  president  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Association;  by  Miss 
Bertha  Fowler,  president  of  Folts  Mission  Institute,  and  by  Mrs.  Es- 
lella  Folts  Callan,  Regent  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

These  papers  were  enthusiastically  received  by  an  appreciative 
audience.  As  will  be  noted  by  President  Wliite's  address  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Historic  Association  invites  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  So- 
ciety to  join  in  a  plan  for  markers,  recording  the  State's  part  in  the 
American  Revolution.  His  paper  begins  a  movement  to  commemorate 
anniversaries,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Nelson  Greene  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
meeting. 

In  communities  throughout  the  East,  notably  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which  figured  prominently  in  events  which  are  now  the  historj'  of  the 
making  of  a  nation,  steps  are  under  way  to  commemorate  the  150th 
anniversary  a  few  years  hence. 

New  York  State — and  the  Mohawk  Valley — stand  second  to  none 
in  their  record  of  achievement  of  the  early  days.  The  deeds  of  the 
old  settlers  should  and  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  present-day 
spirit  of  patriotism  when  they  are  emphasized  in  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversaries  of  the  numerous  events. 

This — and  the  payment  of  honor  to  the  memory  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  due — is  the  motive  back  of  the  effort  begun  some  months  ago  by 
the  Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Association.  This  body  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  a  movement  which  it  is  hoped  eventually  will  be  State-wide, 
if  not  country-wide.  Families  scattered  throughout  the  States  of  the 
Union,  whose  ancestors,  coming  from  New  England,  settled  for  a  time 
in  this  section  when  it  was  an  Iroquois  wilderness,  or  more  recently, 
will  have  an  interest  in  New  York  State's  celebration.  Philadelphia 
has  invited  Americans  generally  to  visit  the  "cradle  of  liberty,"  and 
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it  is  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  the  Mohawk  Valley  Historic 
Association  visions  the  return  of  thousands  of  one-time  New  York 
State  families  upon  the  occasion  of  the  projected  anniversary  events. 

Such  a  definite  call  for  action  was  sounded  by  President  WTiite, 
urging  co-operation  in  preliminary  work  of  placing  the  markers  at  all 
historic  spots.  Back  of  the  call  stands  a  program  of  celebrations  to  be 
held  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Mr.  White's  paper  is  as  follows: 

The  Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Association  urges  you  to  join  them 
in  their  efforts  to  stimulate  the  undertaking  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
regarding  the  erection  of  Markers,  Memorials,  and  the  proper  recording 
of  our  history  under  three  heads:  First,  the  completion  of  our  Colonial 
markers  and  records;  second,  the  completion  of  our  Revolutionary  markers 
and  records;  third,  the  completion  of  our  County  and  Township  mark- 
ers and  records,  to  the  pioneer  settlers  and  their  first-erected  churches, 
schools,  mills,  stores,  etc.,  that  throughout  the  State  there  may  be 
found  proper  tribute  paid  to  all  historic  events  which  happened  within 
our  borders,  from  earliest  Indian,  French,  Netherland,  Huguenot,  Walloon, 
English,  Palatine  and  New  England  settlements,  that  have  at  least  one 
hundred  years  of  background. 

Our  Association,  a  federation  for  historical  purposes  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Oneida,  Herkimer,  Fulton,  Montgomery,  Schnecetady  and  Scho- 
harie, on  Oriskany  Day,  August  5,  1922,  passed  resolutions  as  follows: 

First:  That  the  eight  miles  of  highway  on  the  main  route  be- 
tween Albany  and  Oswego,  which  passes  through  the  Oriskany  battle- 
field, be  improved. 

Second:  That  the  Oriskany  Battlefield  become  a  National  Park; 
that  133  acres  be  bought,  and  that  S25,000  be  appropriated  by  the  na- 
tional government  to  buy  and  park  the  same. 

Third:  That  $50,000  of  State  funds  be  appropriated  by  the  legis- 
lature to  celebrate  in  1927  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  battles  of 
Oriskany,  Bennington  and  Saratoga,  and  to  provide  suitable  celebra- 
tions and  markers  in  1927  for  all  other  Revolutionary  events  that  were 
enacted  in  tliis  State  in  1777. 

Fourth:  That  annual  State  appropriations,  commencing  in  1923, 
be  made  by  the  legislature,  in  preparation  for  recording  anew  New 
York  State's  magnificent  Revolutionary  record;  to  provide  for  celebra- 
tions, markers  and  school  exercises  covering  the  entire  eight-year  Revo- 
lutionary period;  and  to  acquire,  conserve  and  preserve  historic  build- 
ings and  places. 

Fifth:  That  all  appropriations  be  expended  by  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association,  in  consultation  with  other  Historic  and  Pa- 
triotic Societies. 

Sixth:  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  ample  time  to 
treat  New  York  State's  Revolutionarj-  record  as  a  unit  and  record  it  on 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  event. 
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The  scope  of  the  plan  has  been  favorably  commented  on.  From 
time  to  time  the  more  important  historical  spots  have  been  marked, 
but  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  fill  the  State  with  markers 
with  the  records  of  the  glorious  deeds  to  be  found  in  every  direction. 
Concerted  action  is  needed  to  thrill  the  present  generation  and  to  fill  our 
schools  with  patriotism. 

New  York  State  was  the  frontier  of  the  Iroquois  country.  The 
Iroquois,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  were  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain.  From  their  ten  million  acres  of  limitless  for- 
ests within  the  present  bounds  of  New  York,  these  Indians  were  led 
forth  in  pitiless  expeditions,  committing  ghastly  frontier  horrors,  which 
depopulated  the  homes  of  the  settlers.  These  settlers  were  engaged  in 
annually  raising  the  grain  which  fed  the  army  of  Washington  while  at 
Newburg,  Valley  Forge,  or  in  New  Jersey.  So  near  were  West  Point 
and  Kingston  on  the  Ulster  county  frontier  that  it  was  constantly 
guarded  by  Regulars  against  the  raiders  from  the  forests.  From  1775 
to  1783,  Long  Island  and  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  furnished  the 
battlefields  for  the  92  recorded  conflicts  that  occurred  in  this  State. 
27  of  these  conflicts  took  place  in  1777,  and  21  in  1776.  The  entire  eight- 
year  period  was  one  of  continuous  conflict  for  these  valleys.  Massa- 
chusetts had  11  conflicts  in  1775,  3  in  1776,  and  none  thereafter.  Con- 
necticut bad  a  total  of  14  engagements.  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 5  conflicts  each.  New  Jersey,  31;  Georgia,  22;  Virginia,  16,  while 
South  Carolina  had  79.  New  York  furnished  the  greatest  number  of 
battlefields  for  both  the  French  and  Indian  War  as  well  as  the  Revo- 
lution<  These  conflicts  took  place  on  Long  Island,  and  the  balance  of 
them  were  quite  closely  confined  to  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River 
valley  settlements,  which  were  limited  to  a  strip  of  land  less  than  eight 
miles  wide  on  the  Mohawk,  and  not  over  thirty  on  the  Hudson. 

The  reason  for  this  very  limited  settled  area  within  the  present 
bounds  of  New  York  was  due  to  the  supreme  power  exercised  by  the 
Iroquois,  not  only  over  their  own  possessions,  constituting  all  the  rest 
of  our  present  State  area,  then  the  battlefields  just  mentioned,  but  over 
vast  areas  to  the  west  and  south,  occupied  by  tribes  who  paid  them 
tribute.  The  treaty  of  Tawasentha  in  1617  between  the  Dutch  and  Iro- 
quois at  Norman's  Kill,  near  Albany,  in  effect  permitted  the  Dutch 
to  acquire  land  title  from  the  Mohican  and  River  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
were  subject  tribes  to  the  Iroquois,  but  prevented  any  land  purchases 
from  being  made  from  the  Iroquois.  As  time  passed  from  this  first 
Indian  treaty  as  made  by  the  Dutch,  it  was  assumed  by  the  English  and 
was  ratified  39  times  between  1617  and  1779  when  General  Sullivan's 
raid  broke  the  strength  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  twenty-five  years 
after  this  treaty  that  the  Indians  permitted  a  settlement  to  be  made 
at  Schenectady,  17  miles  west  of  Fort  Orange.  Another  eighteen  years 
elapsed  before  Jelles  Fonda  was  permitted  to  establish  a  store  at  Fonda 
27  miles  west  of  Schenectady.  Earlier  settlements  on  the  river  banks 
west  of  Fonda  and  in  the  Schoharie  valley  had  been  gradually  granted 
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to  the  Hollanders,  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  Indian  hunting 
grounds  in  the  rear  of  these  grants.  In  1722,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, came  the  Palatine  settlements  at  Stone  Arabia,  which,  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  grew  westward  to  the  present  site  of  Deerfield,  and  pro- 
vided families  at  the  Fort  Stanwix  clearing  in  charge  of  the  work  on 
the  carry. 

In  1738  William  Johnson,  destined  to  become  the  controlling 
power  on  the  North  American  continent,  made  his  first  settlement 
near  Amsterdam.  By  his  matrimonial  alliances  with  Caroline,  and  on 
her  death,  with  Molly  Brant — two  women  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois,  who  in  themselves  and  through  their  relatives  were  in  the 
supreme  power  in  tribal  and  Confederacy  control,  Sir  William  became 
the  dominating  'arbiter  in  North  America  of  the  Indian,  and  the 
Colonial  Indian  policy  of  England,  and  directed  these  policies  from  his 
residence  in  its  dominating  valley  of  tlie  Mohawk,  1738-1774.  During 
this  period,  his  unswerving  integrity  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  up- 
held the  treaty  of  Tawasentha,  except  as  changed  by  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix  in  1768,  and  grants  made  along  the  Mohawk  river,  some  of 
which  gave  offence  to  the  Indians. 

These  conditions  from  1609  to  1788  held  for  179  years  our  early 
settlements  to  Long  Island,  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Valleys,  while 
the  ancestral  homes  of  the  Iroquois  occupied  the  balance  of  the  present 
area  of  the  State  and  this  occupation  pro\ides  the  chief  reason  why 
New  York's  part  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  histoi-y  is  not  better 
known.  For  the  instant  the  Revolution  ceased,  that  great  migration 
from  New  England,  headed  by  Hugh  White,  poured  into  the  Iroquois 
lands,  until  by  1820  the  population  of  the  State  had  increased  from  the 
Revolutionary  record  of  190,000  to  approximately  1,400,000,  and  1,000,000 
of  this  increase  were  New  Englanders,  who,  passing  over  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  with  its  179  years  of  bi-lingual  his- 
tory, proceeded  as  they  should  to  print,  talk  and  teach  the  war  records 
of  their  own  ancestors  in  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times. 

It  is  the  history  of  this  bi-lingual  settlement  decimated  by  eight 
years  of  savage  warfare,  whose  principal  men  were  killed,  leaWng  their 
farms  to  be  worked  by  widows  and  orphans,  that  is  our  State's  immortal 
contribution  to  the  building  of  our  nation,  whose  history  we  ask  to  be 
properly  marked  and  commemorated  on  its  150th  anniversary. 

The  country  is  almost  on  the  eve  of  a  series  of  a  century  and  a 
half  observations  of  the  memorable  events  of  the  American  Revolution. 
They  should,  and  will  be,  commemorated,  not  to  re-awaken  historic  preju- 
dices against  Great  Britain,  but  because  they  signalize  the  stunning, 
epochal  incidents  preceding  the  birth  of  our  great  Republic, 

Philadelphia's  Scsquicenteunial  has  secured  National,  State  and 
city  appropriations,  aggregating  over  $5,000,000  wliich,  added  to  the  gen- 
erous gifts  of  her  patriotic  citizens,  will  enable  Iter  to  effectively  re- 
produce her  share  in  the  historic  events  of  the  American  revolution. 
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The  Canadian  government  has  appointed  a  board  of  historians  to 
superintend  the  work  of  marking  and  preserving  its  historic  sites  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dominion  Parks  Branch.  Many  of  the  sites  are  of 
national  importance,  and  work  is  soon  to  begin  on  their  restoration. 
The  board  has  made  a  detailed  survey  of  historic  landmarks,  and  to 
date  nearly  six  hundred  have  been  inspected.  Steps  are  being  taken 
by  the  Dominion  Park  Branch  toward  securing  titles  to  the  sites  and 
having  them  suitably  marked. 

Now,  at  the  approaching  150th  anniversary  of  New  York  State's 
part  in  the  Revolution,  wherever  there  are  still  unmarked  spots,  not 
from  any  lack  of  interest,  but  from  the  lack  of  an  organized  driving 
force,  conscious  of  their  great  national  importance,  we  desire  that  they 
be  marked  and  that  our  State's  record  be  made  accessible  to  the  many 
millions  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  who  almost  daily  pass 
through  our  gateways. 

Following  the  reading  of  Mr.  White's  paper,  a  resolution  was  offer- 
ed by  Col.  John  W.  Vrooman  ai^d  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  most 
heartily  approves  the  plan  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Association 
as  set  forth  in  the  paper  of  President  W.  Pierrepont  WTiite  for  marking 
the  Revolutionary  historic  spots  of  New  York,  to  be  completed  as  far 
as  possible,  on  its  150th  anniversary. 

And,  further,  to  give  this  plan  full  publicity,  the  Herkimer  County 
Historical  Society  will  have  the  paper  and  this  resolution  printed  and  a 
copy  sent  to  patriotic  organizations  and  historical  societies  throughout 
the  State,  inviting  their  co-operation  to  secure  the  desired  object  and 
to  submit  any  action  they  may  take  with  additional  suggestion  to  Arthur 
Tappan  Smith,  secretary,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  was  founded  about  27 
years  ago  by  the  late  Robert  Earl,  for  many  years  on  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals bench.  It  has  permanent  rooms  in  the  Herkimer  Free  Library 
Building,  the  former  beautiful  home  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Earl,  which  they 
gave  to  the  village  of  Herkimer.  The  society  has  published  four  vol- 
umes of  its  proceedings  covering  more  than  1,100  pages  of  historic  value 
that  cannot  well  be  measured. 

OflScers  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  are:  President, 
Col,  John  W.  Vrooman;  vice  presidents,  Frank  B.  Parkhurst,  Ralph  D. 
Earl,  Corrine  Roosevelt  Robinson;  secretary,  Arthur  Tappan  Smith; 
treasurer,  George  F.  Wallace;  corresponding  secretary,  the  Hon.  Franklin 
W.  Cristman;  librarian,  Dewey  J.  Carter. 

Mr.  Nelson  Greene  of  Utica,  author  and  historian,  prepared  the 
following  program  of  Mohawk  Valley  Historical  Anniversaries  planned 
for  the  next  decade: 

1922— Two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Stone 
Arabia  by  the  Palatines. 

1022 — One  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Tryon 
County  and  building  of  Johnstown  Court  House  and  Jail. 
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1922—  1925 — Two  hundredth  anniversary  of  purchase  from  the  Mo- 
hawks (June  9,  1722),  and  settlement  of  the  German  Flatts  section, 
(Herkimer,  Mohawk,  Ilion,  Frankfort), 

1923 —  ^Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  making  of  the  world's  first  type- 
writer at  Ilion. 

1924 —  July  11,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  at  Johnstown. 

1924 —  August  26,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  a  Tryon  County  (Palatine)  committee  of  safety  at  Stone  Arabia. 

1925 —  Centennial  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  first  work 
on  which  was  done  at  Rome,  July  4,  1817. 

1926 —  Centennial  of  the  granting  of  charter  and  commencement 
of  work  on  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Railroad  (parent  of  the  New  York 
Central). 

1926 —  One  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  building  of  Fort  Day- 
ton (HerkimeV),  Fort  Davis  (Stone  Arabia),  Fort  Plain  and  strengthening 
or  reconstruction  of  Fort  Hunter,  Fort  Johnstov%B,  Fort  Herkimer  and 
Fort  Schuyler. 

1927 —  August  3,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  known 
military  raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome). 

1927 — August  3-7,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  march 
of  General  Herkimer  from  his  home  near  Fall  Hill,  to  the  militarj' 
mobilization  point  at  Fort  Dayton  (August  4)  and  the  march  thence  to 
Oriskany,  with  camp  at  Sterling  Creek  (night  of  August  4)  and  west  of 
the  Sauquoit  at  Whitesboro  (night  of  August  5). 

1927 — August  6,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Oriskany  and  Col.  Willett*s  sorties  from  Fort  Schuyler. 

1927 — August  16,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
General  Herkimer  at  his  home  at  Fall  Hill. 

1927 —  August  22,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  relief  of 
Fort  Schuyler  by  Gen.  Arnold's  American  army. 

1928 —  November  10,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Cherry 
Valley  massacre. 

1929 —  One  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Gen.  Clinton's  army  at 
Canajoharie  and  march  overland  to  Otsego  lake. 

1920 — October  19,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battles 
of  Stone  Arabia  and  Klock's  Field. 

1931 — October  25,  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Johnstown. 

1931 —  Centennial  of  the  opening  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rail- 
road. 

1932 —  Utica  city  centennial. 

1933 —  One  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Washington's  visit  to  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  stopping  at  Fort  Herkimer,  Fort  Dayton,  Fort  Plain 
(Rensselaer),  Cherry  Valley,  Canajoharie,  Schenectady. 
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An  Address  Delivered  Before  The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 
November  18,  1922,  by  Miss  Bertha  Fowler  of  Herkimer, 
President  of  the  Institute. 

The  Folts  Mission  Institute  is  the  princely  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  special  Christian  education  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Folts  of 
Herkimer.  N.  Y.  The  purpose  of  its  founders  was  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  of  high  grade  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  young  men 
and  young  women  for  the  various  mission  fields  of  the  world,  and  for 
other  departments  of  Christian  service.  It  has  a  sphere  distinctly  its  own, 
not  church,  neither  academic,  collegiate  or  theological. 

Folts  Mission  Institute  was  projected  in  the  spirit  of  consecra- 
tion and  prayer  and  with  the  single  aim  of  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

From  a  copy  of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate  (now  out  of  print) 
of  November  20,  1893,  we  find  the  following  recorded  concerning  the 
dedication  of  the  building.  "On  Tuesday  of  last  week  occurred  the 
formal  opening  and  dedication  of  the  Folts  Mission  Institue,  a  beau- 
ful  building  erected  and  fully  equipped  to  prepare  young  people  for  mis- 
sionary and  other  Christian  work.  At  2  o'clock  the  large  hall  and  spa- 
cious chapel  were  crowded  with  friends  gathered  to  listen  to  the 
dedicatory  address  of  Bishop  Andrews,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Professor  J.  L.  Davies,  principal  of  the  Institue,  presided." 
Bishop  Andrews  said  that  only  once  before  had  he  been  privileged  to 
open  an  institution  of  this  Idnd,  and  tiiat  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  in  Bareilly,  India.  He  spoke  with  earnest  words  of  the  great  need 
of  such  institutions,  since  only  the  gospel  and  Christian  workers  can 
solve  the  problems  of  immigration,  of  crowded  city  populations,  of 
our  colored  population  and  frontier  life.  Such  an  institution  meets  not 
only  the  need  of  America,  but  the  need  of  the  world,  since  it  will  send 
trained  workers  to  the  countries  of  the  world,  all  now  open  to  the 
gospel. 

George  P.  Folts  then  presented  the  deed  of  the  property  to  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  education  along  the  special  line 
indicated.  Bishop  Andrews  accepted  the  gift  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
and  then  asked  the  congregation  to  arise  and  join  with  him  in  the  dedi- 
catory prayer. 

Regarding  the  school  Bishop  Thoburn  wrote  in  that  early  day, 
"I  have  dreamed  of  such  an  institution  for  nearly  thirty  years  and 
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believe  in  it  as  I  believe  in  the  work  I  am  doing  in  India.  Beyond  a 
doubt  it  will  strike  the  Methodist  public  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  projects  which  has  been  proposed  to  the  church."  An  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Advocate  for  January  5,  1893,  contained  this 
paragraph:  "We  cannot  but  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  notable 
indications  which  our  country  gives,  both  of  the  recognition  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  consecration  of  property  to  the  work  and  glory  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  the  powerful  hold  which  the  modern  missionary 
enterprise  is  taking  of  the  judgment,  conscience  and  feelings  of  Chris- 
tian people." 

Folts  Mission  Insfffute  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1892,  and  dedicated 
a  yeai^  hence,  November  21,  1893.  The  corporation  formed  consisted  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Folts,  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  Bishop  Andrews  and 
Rev.  W,  F.  Markham  of  Northern  New  York  Conference,  and  a  deed 
was  made  out  to  this  corporation  of  all  property  described  as  school 
property. 

Thus  was  launched  the  pioneer  of  Methodist  Training  Schools  in 
this  country.  The  first  school  year  opened  September  13,  1893,  with 
Rev.  J.  L.  Davies  as  its  first  president.  Miss  Maria  Orme  Allen,  principal. 
Among  the  special  lecturers  that  first  year  were  Bishops  Mallalieu,  Vin- 
cent, Bowman  and  Thobum.  Among  the  instructors  of  those  early  days 
we  find  the  names  of  Miss  Jennie  M.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Drake, 
Dr.  E.  G.  Kern,  Dr.  O.  H.  Deck  and  Dr.  George  Graves. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  June,  1895,  William  Clawson, 
Duvillo  Grant  Christman  and  Miranda  Crouche.  But  the  co-educational 
policy  of  the  school  was  of  brief  duration  and  early  abandoned.  For 
the  first  two  years  the  courses  were  general,  including  some  common 
school  branches,  Bible,  General  and  Church  History,  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, Elementary  Medicine  and  kindred  subjects.  In  1896  the  courses 
began  to  specialize  along  missionary  and  theological  subjects  and  in- 
cluded practical  teaching  in  Sunday  school. 

In  1896  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  increased  to  nine  members, 
divided  into  three  groups,  each  to  serve  three  years.  Conference  vis- 
itors from  the  Northern  New  York  and  Central  New  York  and  Genesee 
Conferences  were  appointed.  Two  were  graduated  this  year,  Mary  Ann 
Foster  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ida  Blanchard  of  Maine.  The  foreign  missionary 
fields  now  received  the  graduates,  Miranda  Crouche  going  to  North 
China,  Mary  Ann  Foster  to  West  China  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  to 
South  America.  To  the  home  field  went  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clawson  to  the 
St.  Regis  Indian  Mission,  New  York.  Dr.  R.  H.  Walker,  now  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  was  teacher  of  applied  Christianity.  Standards 
for  entrance  were  now  required  and  applicants  must  either  present  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  of  a  completed  academic  course  or  give  evidence 
of  being  fully  competent  to  prosecute  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Conditions  for  graduation  were  now  required,  eighteen  majors  together 
with  one  year's  attendance  upon  medical  lectures  and  in  the  singing 
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class  for  one  hour  per  week.  Bookkeeping  and  Church  Kindergarten 
work  were  under  consideration  as  a  part  of'  the  curriculum.  The  fol- 
lowing year  lecture  work  and  normal  kindergarten  training  were  in- 
troduced. The  faculty  was  increased  in  number  and  the  list  of  special 
lecturers  grew.  The  latter  included  Professor  George  Vincent,  Rev.  A. 
B.  Leonard,  Professor  Ella  A.  Boole,  W.  C  T.  U.  That  year  Ida  Alice 
Blanchard  went  to  the  Watts  de  Peyster  Industrial  School  and  Ida  May 
Bowne  to  Rome,  Italy. 

Practical  work  during  the  week  and  Sunday  v-as  now  introduced.  Evan- 
gelistic and  street  meetings  were  frequently  held.  The  subjects  of 
study  were  divided  into  Departments  and  Courses.  Under  Departments 
were  five  Courses:  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten  of  the  Church,  Deaconess 
and  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Course;  Stenography  and  Typewriting 
were  taught  by  a  student.  Psychology,  Sociology,  Homiletics,  Economics 
and  kindred  subjects  were  placed  in  the  curriculum.  Small  classes  con- 
tinued to  graduate  and  graduates  went  to  home  and  foreign  fields. 

Two  important  events  in  the  history  of  Folts  took  place  during 
the  month  of  October,  1898.  On  October  3  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs. 
George  P.  Folts.  An  account  of  her  life  is  very  interesting.  Elizabeth 
M.  Sncll  born  December  8,  1843,  in  Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  moved  with  her 
parents  to  Herkimer  when  she  was  four  years  of  age.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  district  and  private  schools  and  Fairfield  Academy.  After  teach- 
ing school  for  a  brief  time  she  married  George  P.  Folts  November  6, 
1861.  Blest  with  personal  beauty,  vigorous  health,  a  husband's  love 
and  many  friends,  life  opened  with  many  charms.  But  she  was  not  a 
Christian.  Her  ambitions  were  not  above  those  of  the  world.  She 
went  into  society,  entertained,  was  benevolent,  kind  and  beloved  but 
she  was  not  satisfied.  Impossible  for  one  of  her  strong  characteristics 
to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  eternal  things  and  an  avenue  of 
expression  for  her  deepest  nature. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  Joseph  Hillman's  Praying  Band  came  to 
Herkimer  to  conduct  a  series  of  revival  meetings.  Mr.  Hillman  was  a 
successful  business  man  of  Troy,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God.  Though  actively  engaged  in  business  he  found  time  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  young  men  whose  fame  as  singers  and  evangelists 
spread  throughout  the  churches.  Mrs,  Folts  was  not  at  that  time  even 
an  attendant  at  the  Methodist  church,  but  went  to  hear  the  singers  and 
was  won  to  Christ.  Her  influence  from  this  time  on  was  used  in  bring- 
ing souls  to  Christ.  In  1872  Mrs.  Butler  of  Boston,  who  with  her  hus- 
band had  been  missionaries  in  India,  came  to  Herkimer  to  present  the 
claims  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  then  only  three 
years  old.  An  auxiliary  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  formed  and  Mrs.  Folts  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  vice-president.  She  cheerfully  gave  money  and  infiuencc 
to  the  new  movement  but  her  heart  was  not  opened  to  do  aggressive 
personal  work  for  missions.    Her  local  church,  the  community  in  which 
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she  lived,  with  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  auxiliary  and  contri- 
butions to  its  treasury  included  all  that  her  sense  of  duty  at  that  time 
demanded.  Friends  who  discovered  and  appreciated  her  fine  executive 
ability  and  varied  talents  endeavored  to  enlist  her  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  during  the  next  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  hut  without  success. 

At  a  camp  meeting  held  in  1888  at  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  after  a  precious 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  subject  was  again  presented  by  Mrs. 
Isaac  S.  Bingham,  her  pastor's  wife.  Again  she  declined  but  was  per- 
suaded to  defer  her  final  answer  until  after  the  missionary  address. 
The  speaker  was  Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  then  recently  returned  for  a  twenty 
years'  missionary  campaign  in  China.  The  effect  on  the  audience  was 
electric.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mrs.  Folts  went  to  Mrs.  Bingham 
and  accepted  the  proffered  office,  that  of  District  Secretary  for  Herkimer 
District,  saying  with  deep  emotion,  "It  is  as  hard  to  promise  as  to  go 
to  a  foreign  field  but  I  accept  the  position."  Her  new  duties  introduced 
her  to  a  larger  life.  She  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
of  the  missionary  movement.  In  her  study  of  foreign  missions  she 
found  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  preparation  of  young  women 
so  sorely  needed  for  the  foreign  missionary  field  and  this  discovery 
became  her  inspiration  and  the  birth  of  Folts  Mission  Institute. 

Two  weeks  after  her  death  Mr.  Folts  presented  the  Institute  to  the 
Womans  Foreign  Missionary  Society  through  the  New  York  Branch, 
then  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Herkimer.  On  the  29th  of  October 
the  gift  was  accepted  as  a  sacred  trust  by  tlie  General  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  its  session  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  However  the  transfer  of 
deeds  and  property  was  never  m.ade  and  Folts  Mission  Institute  remained 
a  private  institution,  but  for  several  years  the  school  was  under  the 
management  of  the  W'om.an's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Walker  resigned  as  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  year  1898. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  in  1901  numbered  twelve  members,  divided  into 
three  groups  of  four  each,  to  serve  three  years.  Bishop  Andrews  still 
served  as  president  of  the  board.  The  graduates  entering  the  home  field 
numbered  seven,  those  having  gone  to  the  foreign  field  were  nineteen. 
Better  and  closer  organization  of  the  school  work  is  observed.  In  1903-4 
Mrs.  Mary  Swail  Wilkinson  became  president  of  the  school.  Miss  Jennie 
Bingham  was  teacher  of  the  Bible  and  among  the  lecturers  we  find  many 
notables  of  the  church.  Lectures  on  Religious  Pedagogy  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  generositj'  of  Mrs.  I.  D.  Brainard,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  name  having  been  changed  from  that  of  Ti-ustees. 
Miss  Bingham  gave  a  series  of  Art  Lectures  on  the  Ministry  of  Art, 
Beginnings  of  Christian  Art  and  the  Masterpieces  of  Art.  Two  distinct 
departments  now  took  form — the  Bible  Department  and  the  Kindergarten 
Department.  The  scImjoI  year  was  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen 
weeks  eacli.  The  attention  of  college  women  was  directed  to  Folts  Mis- 
sion Institute,  The  students  were  asked  to  bring  with  them  an  .American 
Standard  revised  version  of  the  Bible.    Manual  training  for  church  and 
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settlement  vrork,  cooking,  sewing,  basketry,  bent  iron  work,  whittling 
and  physical  culture  were  the  new  subjects  that  found  a  place  in  the 
curriculum. 

In  1906-7  Mrs.  A.  E.  Sanford  was  president.  The  1905  graduating 
class  numbered  twelve  and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Hamilton,  now  president  of 
Cazenovia  Serninary,  gave  the  commencement  address.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Crist- 
man  was  medical  lecturer  during  this  year.  The  foreign  m.issioaaries 
having  gone  to  fields  beyond  the  sea  number  thirty-one  and  represent 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  India,  Mexico,  South  America  and  Bulgaria.  Home 
fields  are  still  supplied  by  Folts  students. 

In  1907-8  Miss  Ida  V.  Shontz  was  president  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Moore  became  field  secretary-.  Among  the  lecturers  we  find  Bishops  Mc- 
Dowell, Berry  and  Burt.  Dr.  Anderson,  now  Bishop  Anderson,  gave  the 
commencement  address.  The  foreign  field  claimed  forty-four  graduates 
and  the  home  field  twenty-four. 

In  1909-10  the  Board  cf  Directors  was  increased  in  nu_mber  to 
eighteen  and  Bishop  Goodscll  becam.e  president.  Dr.  Richard  Evans 
served  as  president  of  the  school.  During  the  years  of  1909-10  there  were 
thirty  graduates  in  all  departments. 

From  the  first  year  there  began  the  nucleus  of  a  Librarj'  to  which 
additions  were  made  from  year  to  year  until  at  present  writing  there 
are  nearly  5,000  volumes.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  curios  from  Japan, 
loaned  by  David  S.  Spencer  and  which  was  supplemented  by  curios  from 
other  lands,  donated  by  missionaries  and  students.  Student  prayer  meet- 
ings began  with  the  school  and  continue  to  the  present  time.  These 
are  unusiial  hours  of  service  making  a  connecting  link  with  the  wide 
world  field. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  8,  1911,  at  7:45  o'clock,  Mr. 
Folts  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  As  an  active  man 
in  the  business  and  social  interests  of  Herkimer  he  was  greatly  missed. 
As  a  Mason,  lumber  merchant,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Herkimer 
National  Bank  and  a  Methodist,  he  had  a  large  acquaintance.  But  none 
were  called  to  miss  him  as  was  Folts  Mission  Institute.  His  ability 
to  surround  the  school  with  the  rare  and  noble  character  of  Methodism, 
his  genial  spirit  and  readiness  to  serve,  his  open  purse  in  tim.es  of  fi- 
nancial stress  were  coveted  assets  of  the  school.  With  his  death  came 
a  decline  of  the  school.  Dr.  Evans  left  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Townsend,  a  pastor  of  Northern  New  York 
Conference  and  who  served  as  president  for  nearly  two  years.  There 
was  no  money,  student  enrollment  was  small.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
in  institutional  management  vested  in  one  man,  when  the  prop  is  removed 
the  structure  falls.  This  was  the  experience  of  Folts.  Standards  of  en- 
trance were  remioved,  courses  becamiC  confused,  property  and  equipment 
depreciated,  responsibility  was  lodged  nowhere,  financial  aid  could  not  he 
found.    The  foundations  were  wanting. 

\\'hen  Bishop  Berry  retired  from  the  BufTalo  area  Vh?  bequeathed  to 
Bishop  Burt,  his  successor,  what  he  called  a  ''sinking  ship."    The  Board 
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of  Directors,  with  Bishop  Burt  as  president,  set  about  to  rescue  the 
sinking  ship  from  its  impending  grave  and  approached  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taking  over  the  property,  management  and  control  of  the  school. 
The  Society,  at  this  time,  was  itself  financially  embarrassed  and  three 
times  refused  to  consider  the  proposition,  but  eventually  yielded  and 
with  conditions,  permitted  the  school  to  become  the  child  of  the  Northern 
New  York  Conference  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  until  such 
time  as  the  national  society  could  take  control.  From  the  school  cata- 
logue we  quote  the  following: 

**0n  June  18,  1914,  the  control  of  Folts  Mission  Institute  was  trans- 
ferred through  its  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Northern  New  York  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  property,  with  bonds  and  securities,  was  valued  at 
5250,000.00.  On  October  20,  1917,  by  action  taken  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Folts  Mission  Institute  was  made  a 
national  training  school  of  that  Society,  beginning  with  August  1,  1918. 
Gifts,  bequests,  and  annuities  received  will  be  passed  through  tho  regu- 
lar channels  and  credited  to  the  donors  and  churches  in  the  columns 
of  reports  assigned  to  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Folts  Mission  Institute  has  ceased  to  be  an  independent  training  school, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  many  regular  institutions  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  good,  strong,  practical  and  ade- 
quate training  to  young  women  for  Christian  work  in  city,  home  and 
foreign  mission  fields. 

On  Septemiber  1,  1914,  Miss  Bertha  Fowler,  A.  M.,  became  president. 
The  school  is  now  well  into  its  ninth  year  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  property  has 
been  kept  in  repair  and  equipment  added  as  addition  was  possible. 
The  time  for  such  a  venture  was  most  inopportune — just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  World  War — when  attention  was  directed  otherviise  than 
on  things  educational  and  missionary,  when  money  was  commandeered 
for  war  purposes  and  outside  pursuits  were  made  attractive  to  young 
women.  The  struggle  was  intense  and  the  temptation  to  divert  our  at- 
tention to  war  work  was  well  nigh  overwhelming.  However,  it  was  a 
time  for  some  one  to  hold  steady  in  preparation  for  the  needs  which 
would  inevitably  arise  after  the  war  had  passed.  Standards  which  had 
been  rising  had  to  be  temporarily  lowered  but  out  of  that  necessity 
came  an  exhibition  of  strength  and  power  to  mold  life  and  life's  purposes 
and  place  in  the  field  of  missionary  endeavor  some  good  material. 

In  1918,  when  Folts  Mission  Institute  became  a  national  training 
school,  it  seemed  to  take  on  new  life.  That  meant  more  support,  wider 
advertising,  more  students,  better  recognition  as  a  school.  Folts  now 
began  to  set  the  pace  for  otlver  training  schools  and  in  its  slow  but  sure 
process  of  growth  has  been  the  inspiration  of  other  schools  of  like  char- 
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acter.  The  faculty  has  always  been  of  collegiate  quality,  gradually  the 
text  books  have  been  changed  to  that  of  college  requirement  and  our 
methods  of  teaching  have  become  the  methods  adopted  by  colleges. 
Requirements  for  entrance  have  become  more  rigid  so  that  the  lowest 
grade  of  acceptance  is  that  of  high  school  graduation.  The  present 
student  body  speaks  for  itself  of  the  wisdom  of  this  action. 

In  the  eight  years  under  the  present  administration  there  have 
been  forty-seven  graduates  which  with  the  present  enrollment  of  thirty- 
four,  makes  a  total  of  eiglity-one  students  who  have  attended  Folts 
Mission  Institute.  This  does  not  include  many  who  have  been  in  at- 
tendance for  a  brief  period  of  a  semester  or  a  year,  and  have  withdrawn. 
Of  the  forty-seven  graduates  five  are  deaconesses,  nine  are  married,  three 
are  employed  by  churches,  three  have  gone  or  are  preparing  to  go  as 
foreign  missionaries,  one  has  become  a  nurse,  two  are  pastors  under 
regular  appointment,  the  whereabouts  of  three  are  unknown,  one  is  in 
government  employ,  two  are  directors  of  religious  education,  two  are 
teachers  in  Folts  Mission  Institute,  and  eighteen  (including  the  last  two 
named)  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society, 
holding  responsible  positions  from  Porto  Rico  to  San  Francisco  and 
from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans. 

From  one  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight  years  we  now 
occupy  three.  From  a  faculty  of  five  the  first  year  our  faculty  now 
numbers  nine.  From  two  courses  the  first  year  we  now  have  six.  From 
58,000.00  the  first  year,  the  yearly  budget  has  grown  to  820,000.00. 
Crowded  as  we  have  been  for  public  rooms  in  which  to  house  the  vo- 
cational work  we  sought  larger  and  better  quarters.  At  the  death  of 
Mr.  Folts  the  beautiful  Folts  residence  became  the  property  of  the  Folts 
Mission  Institute  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration, 
came  into  school  use.  Everj-  inch  of  space  was  pressed  into  service 
but  even  so  the  congestion  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  work. 
In  January  1922,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  was 
decided  to  purchase  the  adjoining  property  on  which  an  option  had 
been  held  for  a  year.  Possession  was  taken  August  1,  1922,  and  neces- 
sary renovation  and  repairs  were  immediately  commenced.  When  school 
opened  on  Sci)teni])er  6,  the  building  was  ready  for  use.  It  was 
dedicated  on  September  29,  1922,  Mrs.  Wilbur  P,  Thirkield,  president  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  being  the  speaker  and  the  dedi- 
catory prayer  offered  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Joy.,  D.  D.,  District  Superintendent. 
It  houses  the  splendid  library  and  all  the  vocational  activities,  manual 
training,  cooking,  sewing  and  the  Business  Department.  A  new  acquisi- 
tion is  that  of  an  infirmary  for  the  use  of  students  when  ill.  A  legacy 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Caswell  Pelton  made  to  the  Ilion  auxiliary  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  came  to  us  and  has  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  Pelton  Hospital,  and  will,  in  cases  of  severe  illness,  solve  a 
perplexing  problem  as  to  where  and  how  to  care  for  our  sick. 

Thus  has  tiic  sinking  ship  started  on  a  journey  with  sails  flying  and  is 
in  the  lead  of  others  of  its  kind.  It  lias  on  board  a  splendid  equipment  for 
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a  beginning,  a  strong,  efficient  faculty,  a  splendid  group  of  promising 
students,  courses  of  collegiate  grade,  and  a  future  outlined  by  success. 
The  pressing  needs  of  the  hour  are  a  kindergarten  house,  a  gymnasium 
and  a  community  house.  We  hope  for  a  speedy  coming  of  these  that 
Folts  may  step  to  the  forefront  of  training  schools  and  lead  the  waj- 
to  better,  larger  usefulness.  A  call  to  young  women  for  an  investment 
of  life  in  the  biggest  work  of  the  world  is  flung  wide,  and  to  such  as 
will  answer  Folts  will  receive  with  open  arms  and  help  them  to  find 
themselves  and  a  worthy  place  in  the  Kingdom's  work. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN 

NEW  YORK. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  HERKIMER  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1922. 

By  Mrs.  Estella  Folts  Callan,  Regent  of  Mohav^k  Valley  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society: 
This  section  of  northern  Nct,'  York,  now  known  as  Jefferson  and 
Lewis  counties,  has  at  various  times  been  a  part  of  five  different  coun- 
ties; namely,  Albany  in  1683;  Tryon  in  1772;  Montgomery  in  1784; 
Herkimer  in  1791;  Oneida  in  1798;  and  finally  came  into  its  own  as 
Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties  in  1805.  The  Oneida  Indians  ceded  all  their 
lands  in  this  section  to  the  state  in  1788,  with  certain  reservations, 
including  a  tract  of  land  one-half  mile  wide  on  each  side  of  Fish 
Creek,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  which  we  are  told  was  retained 
because  of  the  "salmon  fisheries." 

As  early  as  1791  this  territory  attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander 
Macomb,  a  fur  trader,  on  his  frequent  trips  to  and  from  Montreal,  and 
together  with  Daniel  McCormick  and  William  Constable  negotiated  for 
the  purchase  of  about  4,000,000  acres  at  8  cents  an  acre.  Macomb  saw 
the  great  possibilities  for  future  development  in  this  region,  as  well 
as  an  opportunity  for  financial  gain.  Therefore  he  secured  this  great 
tract  of  land  in  the  northern  wilderness  which  comprised  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  including  Franklin,  St.  Law- 
rence, Lewis,  Jefferson,  and  parts  of  Oswego  and  Herkimer  counties. 
When  Macomb  purchased  this  land  at  the  nominal  sum  of  8  cents  an 
acre  it  was  considered  by  the  State  as  most  advantageous,  as  Massa- 
chusetts had  just  sold  2,000,000  acres  of  land  at  that  same  price  in 
Genesee  county,  which  was  considered  much  superior  to  this.  However, 
soon  after  this,  he  became  insolvent  and  Constable  became  the  sole 
owner  of  the  tract.  Macomb  furnished  five  sons  to  the  army  in  1812, 
one  of  whom  was  the  famous  General  Macomb.  In  1908  the  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812  of  Michigan  erected  a  beautiful  monument  to  the 
memory-  of  General  Macomb  at  Detroit.  William  Constable  also  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  LaFayette;  after  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  New  York, 
London  and  Paris.  As  "Macomb's  Purchase"  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
both  he  and  his  family  have  always  been  largely  identified  with  the 
landed  interests  of  Northern  New  York. 
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General  Walter  Martin  also  became  a  great  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  territorj'.  He  came  from  Salem,  N.  Y.,  into  the  Black  River 
country,  as  earlj-  as  1801,  and  after  exploring  the  country  near  by,  pur- 
chased 8000  acres  of  land  for  ?  12.000  from  James  Constable,  agent  of 
William  C.  The  tract  upon  which  he  settled  %vas  familiarly  known  anions? 
the  early  settlers  as  the  "Triangle."  He  built  a  splendid  colonial  man- 
sion for  himself  iind  his  family,  which  was  completed  about  1807,  in 
the  town  of  what  is  now  called  Martinsburg,  Lewis  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  still  standing  today  and  is  in  a  wonderful  btate  of  preservation. 
It  has  long  been  the  pride  of  Martinsburg  and  is  one  of  tlic  most  beau- 
tiful homes  in  the  county.  For  a  number  of  years  the  house  was  owned 
by  Dean  M.  E.  Harris  of  Elmira  College,  who  occupied  it  only  during 
the  summer.  At  one  time  it  was  equipped  and  used  as  a  public  library, 
largely  through  the  generosity  of  General  Martin  and  during  the  recent 
war,  1918,  was  used  for  disabled  and  convalescent  soldiers. 

General  Martin  was  a  man  of  ability,  culture  and  influence  and 
during  the  war  of  1812  was  closely  associated  with  General  Brown  and 
General  Lewis  in  the  management  of  tlie  troops  on  the  N(3rthern  fron- 
tier and  in  planning  the  campaign  along  the  border.  Tlirough  his  in- 
timacy with  General  Lewis,  no  doubt  the  county  received  the  name  of 
Lewis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  decrease  in  value  of  this  same  land 
purchased  by  Martin  during  the  ensuing  year.  In  ITl'ti  a  Mr.  Slialer.  of 
Turin,  tried  to  buy  this  same  land,  which  then  wouhl  have  been  snld 
for  more  than  it  would  have  brought  in  1801.  However,  Mr.  Constable 
refused  to  sell  less  tlian  the  whole  tract,  which  was  14.820  acres.  But  in 
June,  1798,  he  gave  John  Stevens  the  first  refusal  at  12  shillings  per 
acre.  It  will  be  remembered  that  ihc  political  changes  in  Europe  hjd 
checked  immigration  aud  that  the  ilecline  in  price  of  wild  lands  was 
general  throughout  the  country.  Just  at  tliis  time  tlie  land  conjpanies 
in  the  western  states  were  opening  their  domains  to  settlers  upon  very 
favorable  terms,  the  hostile  Indian  tribes  in  tlro.se  regit)ns  had  been 
brought  to  terms  of  peace  and  the  tide  of  New  England  innnigration, 
although  still  strong,  was  divei  tcd  to  the  broad  i^lains  afid  fertile  valleys 
of  the  western  country. 

General  Martin  always  felt  a  keen  interest  in  every  measure  for 
public  utility  and  whenever  solicitation  f)f  funds  for  general  use  was 
needed  he  usually  found  a  way  to  obtain  them:  as  it  seemed  to  be  a 
governing  maxim  of  his  life  that  when  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  it  must 
be  completed,  if  not  in  one  way  then  another.  His  ability  enabled  him 
to  take  an  active  part  and  to  be  intimately  associated  with  both  the 
ci\il  and  military  interests  of  his  town  and  county.  He  held  successively 
the  oPTiees  of  .Assistaiit  .Justice  of  the  Oneida  Court,  Loan  Cuinniissinner, 
State  Road  ("ommissioner,  and  State  Senator,  Before  tite  election  of 
Lewis  county  he  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  soon  after 
was  promoted  to  that  of  Brigadier  Gcner,Tl,  in  which  ca])acity  he  scr\'cd 
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on  the  frontier  until  1814.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  as  early  as 
1804.  With  all  his  varied  interests  he  built  Iiis  beautiful  lioine,  the 
plans  for  which  he  had  long  had  in  mind,  having  at  one  time  paid  a 
visit  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  had  resolved 
to  some  day  build  a  home  for  himself  as  much  like  it  as  possible.  He 
lived  happily  in  this  home  with  his  family  of  eight  children  until  his 
death  in  1834.  In  a  few  years  General  Martin  liad  erected  saw  mills,  of 
which  he  owned  several  in  Martinsburg  and  Turin,  upon  whicli  the  coun- 
try around  depended  for  their  supply  of  essential  elements.  He  brought  on 
from  Salem,  his  former  home,  the  remainder  of  merchandise  which  he 
had  on  hand  to  accommodate  the  early  settlers. 

The  first  frame  house  in  town  was  built  by  Amos  Barnes,  the 
blacksmitli ;  preceding  t'his  by  one  year  was  John  Preebles,  who  also 
came  from  Salem  in  1804.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  all  of  that  name  in 
Martinsburg,  The  first  birth  in  this  little  town  of  Martinsburg  was 
Jane,  daughter  of  Edward  Stevens.  The  first  merchants  in  town  were 
Philo  Rockwell  and  Danfurth  Shumway. 

A  paper  mill  was  built  by  General  Martin  in  1807,  on  the  creek, 
about  a  mile  southeast  of  the  village,  and  managed  by  John  Clark  & 
Co.,  and  later  Daniel  Gould  was  associated  with  them.  The  mill  had 
little  machinery  beyond  an  engine  for  grinding  the  pulp,  and  although 
it  was  more  or  less  busy  until  1832,  it  did  not  pro\e  a  source  of  much 
profit  to  those  concerned.  In  the  beginning  writing  paper  was  made, 
but  later  only  wrapping  and  wall  paper. 

A  poetical  advertisement,  a  parody  of  one  of  Dibdin's  songs,  which 
appeared  in  the  Black  River  Gazette,  Nov.  9,  1807,  is  here  inserted,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  representing  the  character  of  the  type  used  in 
that  newspaper,  and  the  poetical  talents  of  J.  Clark  &  Co.: 

Sweet  ladies,  pray  not  be  offended, 
Nor  mind  the  jests  of  sneering  wags; 
No  harm,  believe  us,  is  intended. 
When  humbly  we  request  your  rags. 

The  scraps,  which  you  reject,  unfit 
To  clothe  the  tenant  of  a  hovel. 
May  shine  in  sentiment  and  wit. 
And  help  to  make  a  charming  novel. 

The  caj)  exalted  thoughts  will  raise. 
The  rufl'le  in  description  llourish, 
Whilst  on  the  glowing  work  wc  gaze 
The  thought  will  love  excite  and  nourish. 

Each  beau  in  study  will  engage. 
His  fancy  doubtless  will  be  wai  iner. 
When  writing  on  the  milk-wliile  page, 
Whicii  once,  perhaps,  adorn'd  his  charmer. 
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Though  forci.:;ner5  may  sneer  and  vapor. 
We  no  longer  forc'd  their  books  to  buy, 
Our  gentle  belles  ^vill  furnish  paper, 
Our  sighing  beaux  will  wit  supply. 

Forty-five  years  afterwards,  the  prineipal  of  this  firm  was  a  home- 
less wanderer,  seeking  to  be  emplu^■ed  at  a  fee  of  a  few  shillings  to  in- 
dicate ^eins  of  water  and  points  for  digging  wells,  by  the  pretended 
traction  of  a  hazel  rod. 

Thus  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  iiaper  in(histry  of  this  section 
which  has  grown  and  dc\eloped  into  one  of  tlie  greatest  industries  of 
today. 

General  Morgan  Lewis,  after  T\hom  Lewis  county  was  named,  w.is 
the  son  of  Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

The  first  settlement  in  Lewis  county  was  made  in  Lcyden  by  W'm. 
Topping,  who  immigrated  from  Mcriden,  Conn.,  early  in  IT'.U.  who 
wended  liis  way  through  its  wilderness  with  an  ox  ieam.  liis  household 
belongings  and  his  family.  AMiat  an  arduous  task  for  tiie  husl^and  to 
proceed  with  the  family,  the  wife  driving  the  oxen  while  the  husband 
cut  the  trees  so  that  progress  could  be  made;  this  dui'ing  the  montii 
of  April,  nothing  daunted  those  sturdy  pioneers  I 

The  tirst  birth  in  Lewis  county  was  Jonathan,  son  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Topping,  in  170(3,  and  the  first  death  of  an  adult  wa>  th:ii  of  Calvin 
Miller,  in  March.  1797,  He  is  buried  in  the  old  Leyden  Hill  cemetery 
and  his  headstone  is  inscribed  with  tiie  following  lines: 

'*0f  all  adults  which  in  this  yard  do  lie,  I  was  the  first  eternity 
to  try." 

The  first  jjliysician  to  settle  in  this  county  was  Dr.  Horatio  Gates 
Hough,  who  came  from  .Meridcn.  Conn.,  on  liorseback.  with  only  saddle, 
bridle,  and  a  few  dollars  worth  of  medicine.  He  first  settled  at  Con- 
stableville,  but  in  180.1  he  finally  settled  in  Martinsburg.  His  son. 
Franklin  H.  Hough,  was  the  historian  of  Lewis  county  ami  has  left  as 
a  rich  heritage  to  Lewis  county,  many  interesting  historical  facts. 
Dr.  Hough  died  Sept.  3,  1830.  In  an  obituary  notice  written  by  his  friend. 
Dr.  Sylvester  Miller,  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer  physician  arc  graphi- 
cally described : 

"How  often  has  he  been  seen  traxeling  on  foot  with  his  saddle 
bags  on  his  shoulders,  making  his  way  tlirough  the  woods  by  the  aid 
of  marked  trees,  to  sonic  distant  log  house,  the  abode  of  sickness  and 
distress.  There  has  l>e  been  seen  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
suffering,  from  the  want  of  sleep  and  food,  reaching  forth  his  hand 
to  restore  the  sick,  and  l)y  his  cheerful  voice  pouring  consolation  into 
the  minds  of  an  afflicted  family.  Hf  w.is  an  nbliu'ing  nriglibor,  a  kind 
husband  and  an  afiectionate  fjther.    In  his  death  literature  has  lost  a 
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friend  and  the  world  a  valuable  citizen."  (This  was  taken  from  the 
Black  River  Gazette,  September  15,  1830.) 

The  first  school  house  was  built  in  1804,  and  the  first  teacher  was 
Erastus  Barnes. 

The  first  Inn  was  kept  in  Martinsburg  by  Chillus  Doty,  brother-in- 
law  of  General  Martin,  in  a  log  house  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Brick 
Tavern,  where  the  first  County  Courts  were  held  and  the  first  town  busi- 
ness transacted.  At  one  time  business  centered  in  the  north  part  of 
the  village  and  upon  its  transfer  to  a  more  southern  locality  this  portion 
long  wore  tiie  aspect  of  decay,  until  several  of  its  buildings  tumbled 
down  or  were  removed. 

The  Black  River  Gazette  was  printed  in  Martinsburg  in  1807,  the 
editor  being  James  B.  Bobbins.  It  existed  but  a  year  and  was  moved  to 
Watertown  and  there  was  edited  the  first  paper  in  Jefferson  county.  It 
was  Republican  in  its  politics  and  was  chiefly  under  the  patronage  of 
General  Martin. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  Lewis  county  was  Major  Malancthon  Wool- 
sey,  ancestor  of  Dr.  Stryker,  Sr.,  former  president  of  Hamilton  College. 
Israel  Douglass  was  still  another,  who  died  March  28,  1818,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years,  and  his  son,  Israel  Douglass,  Jr.,  died  in  1855,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five;  his  grandson.  Dr.  A.  C.  Douglass  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  gave 
to  the  writer  the  old  original  wooden  lock  from  the  Israel  Douglass,  Sr. 
homestead,  (which  was  at  Lowviile,  N.  Y.)  and  now  is  in  the  museum  of 
Ihc  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  Homestead  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Another  famous  pioneer  of  Northern  New  York  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Guthrie,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform  in  America.  His  residence  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  is  still  standing;  his  laboratory  stood  on  the 
bank  of  a  l)rook  about  five  lumdrcd  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
has  long  since  fallen  into  decay.  Prof.  Stillman,  in  mentioning  the  work 
of  Dr.  Guthrie,  said:  "I  i)resume  it  was  little  suspected  that  such  great 
things  were  doing  in  a  remote  region  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario." 

High  P'alls  on  Deer  River  are  about  a  half  mile  below  Copenhagen. 
They  are  the  falls  so  celebrated  for  their  enchanting  and  wondrous 
beauty.  Tlie  stream  plunges  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  166  feet 
into  a  chasm  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  whose  walls  rise  on  one  side 
225  feet.  Two  miles  below  High  Falls  is  King's  Falls,  so  named  from 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  by  whom  they  were  greatly 
admired.  King's  Falls  are  only  about  50  feet  in  height,  but  they  excel 
High  Falls  in  their  picturesque  beauty. 

Bonaparte  Lake  is  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  estate  which 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  under  the  name  of  Count  de  Survilliers,  purchased 
in  1815,  from  LcRay  dc  (-Imumont,  principally  for  a  summer  home  where 
he  could  indulge  in  his  fa\()rite  pastimes  of  fishing  and  hunting.  In 
fact,  he  found  it  so  ideal  a  spot  that  he  named  it  "Diana,"  after  the 
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goddess  of  the  hunt,  as  he  fancied  she  would  envy  him  this  charming 
and  ideal  spot,  this  glorious  retreat  in  the  remote  forest.  He  travelled 
back  and  forth  to  this  lake  from  Bordertown,  New  Jersey,  where  he  had 
another  beautiful  home  where  he  entertained  most  la\ishly  during  the 
winter  season.  Think  of  taking  this  trip  from  Bordertown  to  Bonaparte 
Lake  in  those  times!  Fancy  the  conditions  of  the  roads!  And  he  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of  servants  and  friends.  An  in- 
teresting bit  of  information  has  come  to  me  concerning  a  handsome 
pair  of  carved  mantels  which  were  in  the  Bonaparte's  Bordertown  resi- 
dence. Just  before  he  returned  to  France  he  sold  to  an  old  friend 
an  exquisite  dinner  service  of  Sevres,  which  had  been  given  him  on  be- 
coming King  of  Spain,  together  with  these  two  carved  marble  mantels, 
which  the  friend  placed  in  his  newly  built  home.  This  gentleman's  home 
was  acquired  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  but  later  was  torn 
down  and  replaced  by  a  new  and  fireproof  structure,  and  now  both 
mantels  are  preserved  in  the  new  historical  building.  In  1835  Bonaparte 
evidently  tired  of  his  hunting  lodge  on  the  picturesque  lake  and  sold 
it  to  John  La  Farge,  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant,  thus  lea\ing  a  most 
romantic  history  and  atmosphere  to  this  region.  He  also  built  a  beau- 
tiful lodge  at  Natural  Bridge,  on  the  Indian  River,  but  this  was  seven 
miles  from  his  lovely  lake,  so  he  at  once  set  about  to  build  a  road  to 
it  that  he  and  his  friends  might  reach  it  easily.  Here  he  would  have 
launched  his  gondola,  brought  from  Italy,  and  would  have  it  rowed  by 
liveried  gondoliers.  All  of  this  splendor  and  gorgeous  display  delighted 
the  people  of  this  section,  who  were  so  unaccustomed  to  such  luxury, 
and  they  were  his  friends  and  ardent  admirers. 

Another  man  who  was  intimately  associated  with  the  settlement 
of  Northern  New  York  was  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont.  He  belonged  to  the  old 
nobility  of  France  and  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  his  father 
favored  the  cause  of  the  colonists  and  willingly  gave  most  of  his  fortune 
to  their  cause.  \Mien  he  was  sent  here  by  his  father  to  settle  his  ac- 
counts he  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  section  and  also  a  smaller 
one  in  Otsego  county.  He  had  a  beautiful  chateau  at  Le  Rayville,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Watertown.  Here  he  entertained  nobility,  princes  and 
prominent  people  of  Europe  and  of  our  own  country.  Captain  Elisha 
Camp  and  General  Jacob  Brown  are  also  two  sturdy  pioneers  of  this 
period  who  left  to  posterity  not  only  their  brilliant  military  record,  but 
two  beautiful  colonial  homes. 

These  few  pages  inadequately  express  the  many  historical  facts 
of  this  region  which  is  replete  with  romance,  the  shadows  of  exiled  no- 
bility and  the  fireside  tales  of  the  hardships  of  those  early  pioneers, 
whose  advanced  ideas  and  plans  failed  to  conquer  that  wilderness,  but 
that  are  more  than  fulfilled  today. 

"They  made  the  home  and  kept  the  hearth  fires  burning; 

They  spun  and  wove  and  tilled  the  han-en  soil. 
They  met  each  day's  return  with  patient  trusting. 

And  murmured  not  through  all  the  weary  toil.** 
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PRACTICAL  ^[OTIAWK  VALLEY  HISTORICAL 
PI^BLICITY  AXD  EDUCATION. 

By  Nelson  Greene,  Author  of  "Old  Fort  Plain  and  the  Middle  Mohawk 
Valley,"  "The  Home  and  Name  of  General  Herkimer,"  "New  York 
to  Bull'alo  Book,"  Etc.,  Etc.,  Grandview-on-Hudson,  N,  Y. 

The  writer  wishes  that  he  could  be  present  in  person,  in  his  old 
home  town  of  Herkimer,  to  thank  the  members  of  this  organization 
lor  his  recent  election  as  an  honoraYy  member  of  this  distinguished 
Society.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  of  the  development 
of  local  historical  matters  during  the  past  thirty  years  fully  recognize 
the  truly  great  part  taken  by  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 
during  that  period.  Its  achievements  are  many  and  important  and  they 
are  now  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  the  life  and  records  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  lasping  into  oblivion.  The  great 
woik  of  your  organization  will  be  increasingly  appreciated  with  the 
coming  years.  The  writer  has  been  fortunately  associated  with  your 
honored  president  in  many  phases  of  Valley  historical  propaganda  and 
publicity,  and,  if  all  your  members  measure  up  to  him  in  their  whole- 
hearted patriotic  devotion  to  our  Country,  to  our  Valley  and  to  its 
grand  old  county  of  Herkimer,  then  you  have,  indeed,  a  body  of  forceful 
workers  that  is  bound  to  leave  a  deep  impress  on  the  life,  not  only 
of  the  great  ^alley  of  the  Mohawk  but  of  the  United  States  as  well. 
TIh?  intimate  relation  of  Mohawk  Valley  history  to  the  vital  elements  of 
American  history  and  of  American  life  is  a  subject  that  enters  into  all 
broad  consideration  of  our  \'alley  and  it  is  one  which  I  wish  to  briefly 
develop  in  this  paper. 

Let  me  make  my  talk  in  a  somewhat  personal  matter,  for  what  I 
am  considering  is  a  very  personal  problem — that  of  successfully  getting 
into  the  brain  of  the  indivicUial  resident  of  our  Valley,  some  clear  and 
helpful  working  knowledge  of  its  truly  marvelous  story,  some  broad 
realization  of  its  geography  and  present  interesting  condition  and  of 
its  wonderful  future.  We  are  too  prone  to  consider  these  things  as  re- 
lated to  people  cnmasse,  when  we  would  get-  better  results  if  we  created 
our  historical  publicity  with  the  view  of  getting  it  across  to  the  individual 
unit  of  society — the  separate  example  of  the  genus  Homo  Sapiens,  with 
all  the  virtues  and  weaknesses  with  which  he  was  endowed  by  Father 
Adam  and  Mother  H\e. 

Historical  publicity  is  lil;e  other  forms  of  modern  puivlicity-- 
it  is  advertising,  but  ad\erlisiug  with  a  public  and  patriotic  rather  than 
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a  purely  selfish  purpose.  The  same  scientific  and  pschycolo{?icaI  methods 
used  in  commercial  puV)licity  can  be  utilized  to  similar  ailvantage  in 
patriotic  and  historical  promotion,  publicity  and  propaganda.  This 
idea  will  appear  undignified  to  some  staid  citizens,  who  may  be  re- 
assured by  the  fact  that  historical  advertising  methods  can  be  both 
dignified  and  effective.  The  probable  reason  why  so  much  attempted 
historical  promotion  and  publicity  seems  to  fall  flat  is  because  of  the 
uninteresting  and  unprofessional  way  in  wliich  it  takes  form  and  in  which 
it  is  put  across  to  the  public. 

Every  Valley  patriotic  and  historical  society  should  have  its  pub- 
licity secretary,  who  ought  to  be  carefully  selected  with  regard  to  his  or 
her  special  fitness  for  this  very  specialized  work.  Not  every  organ- 
ization is  as  well  equipped  in  this  regard  as  your  own  and,  because  you 
ha\'e  had  such  an  efficient  advertising  man  for  your  secretary  for  so 
many  years,  you  may  not  have  had  to  give  this  matter  the  individual 
consideration  which  it  merits  from  every  student  of  Mohawk  Valley 
history.  If  the  publicity  secretary  is  selected  carefully  and  is  well 
equipped  for  his  job  then  he  should  be  given  full  authority  to  put  over 
the  publicity  plans  approved  by  his  society's  board  and  handed  on  to 
the  publicity  secretary  through  the  society's  president.  Such  a  secre- 
tary should  establish  cordial  relations  with  the  newspapers  in  his  dis- 
trict, with  school  principals  and  superintendents,  with  his  assemblyman, 
senator  and  congressman  and  with  officials  higlier  up  when  necessary. 
A  regular  monthly  or  bi-monthly  multigraphcd  bulletin  of  the  society's 
activities,  work  and  plans  will  be  found  etfecti\e  in  reacliing  these  co- 
workers and  the  public  as  well.  This  secretary  will  also  tiuil  heli)ers 
among  his  fellow  society  members,  and  it  is  best  to  let  him  foriu  such 
an  informal  publicity  committee  rather  than  to  create  one  for  him. 

The  writer  was  one  of  seven  people  in  the  city  of  I'ticn  who  or- 
ganized the  Utica  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  summer  of  1922.  This 
was  the  Mohawk  Valley's  first  working  art  organization,  created  for 
cultural,  educational  and  exhibition  purposes,  with  the  ultimate  aim 
of  erecting  an  art  museum  building  in  the  metropolis  of  the  upper  Mo- 
hawk Valley  which  would  at  least  measure  ui)  to  Utica's  beautiful  his- 
torical nmseum — the  Munson-\\'illiams  memorial  building  of  tlie  Oneida 
County  Historical  Society.  One  of  the  Society's  otlices  at  once  created 
was  that  of  publicity  secretary  ami  the  results  achieved  through  this 
medium  were  so  surprisingly  effective  that  this  instance  gives  a  striking 
local  example  of  the  value  of  such  organized  work. 

The  inception  and  creation  of  the  .Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Asso- 
ciation in  1920  was  one  of  tl^e  many  splendid  constructi\e  achievements 
in  the  distinguished  career  of  your  honored  president.  It  has  un- 
bounded possibilities  for  the  propagation  of  historical  pul)licity,  for 
guarding  our  \alloy  historic  shrines,  for  patriotic  and  sncial  scrxice,  for 
the  de\-elopment  of  piogressi\e  Americanism,  and  the  grailual  creation 
of  a  Valley  solidarity  of  all  human  inlercj^ts.    This  Association's  possi- 
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bilities  are  all  the  more  marked  because  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
Mohawk  Valley  organization  devoted  to  any  purpose  wiiich  covers  the 
interests  of  the  entire  Valley  and  no  other  body  which  can  shield  the 
Valley  from  insidious  and  constant  foreign  propaganda.  Its  work  ha^ 
only  begun  and  its  future  holds  forth  clianccs  for  splendid  achievement. 
Its  mission  can  be  made  quickly  effective  however,  only  through  the 
work  of  a  publicity  secretary  and  the  continued  use  of  bulletins  at 
regular  and  frequent  intcr\als  as  previously  detailed.  These  mess:iges 
are  inexpensive  and  far  more  effective  than  one  would  think  who  has  not 
yet  given  the  subject  much  consideration.  Such  bulletins,  inaugurated 
by  the  Honorary  Life  President,  have  been  already  an  eft'ective  element 
in  the  Association's  successful  development.  The  plans  suggested  here 
are  for  the  future  larger  growth  and  acti\ities  of  the  Association  and 
to  further  its  complete  cooperation  with  all  progressive  patriotic  and 
afllliated  Valley  societies. 

The  proven  value  of  advertising  and  of  well-directed  publicity  and 
propaganda  constitute  things  which  are  a  constant  cause  of  marvel 
to  the  workers  in  these  lines.  The  writer  believes  tliat  proper  advertising 
can  accomplish  almost  any  desired  lesult — given  efficient  workers,  the 
time  to  properly  develop  the  publicity  and  sufiicient  money  to  finance  it. 
If  the  Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Association  wishes  to  inaugurate  a  cam- 
paign of  historical  education  it  can  absolutely  be  accomplished  by  proper 
publicity  methods.  As  to  financing  such  a  proposition,  that  too  is  a 
matter  of  proper  advertising  directed  to  the  right  individuals.  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  the  words  "proper  publicity"  so  frequently  here  used. 
They  are  essential  as  poor  advertising  or  publicity  is  worthless  and 
is  the  frequent  cause  of  a  profound  public  skepticism  as  to  the  value 
of  any  ad\ei-tising  at  all.  Also,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Historic  Association  has  had  splendid,  proper  and  frequent  advertising 
and  that  its  Honorary  Life  President,  President,  Secretary  and  publisher 
have  been  particularly  active  along  these  lines.  Their  publicity  work 
has  been  scientific  and  effective  as  evidenced  by  the  growth  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Association.  But  the  organization  holds  such  unbounded 
possibilities  that  its  future  seems  to  demand  the  indicated  development 
in  its  publicity  work. 

Many  an  organization  with  worthy  aims  has  had  a  brilliant  start 
only  to  gradually  fade  away  in  time.  The  history  of  America's  part  in 
the  World  War  holds  many  such  instances  of  futile  performances  along 
patriotic  lines.  To  sustain  public  interest  is  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  advertising.  The  secretary  of  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Historical  Association  is  one  of  the  most  skilled  workcj-s  along  these 
very  dilficult  lines  that  the  writer  knows.  His  interesting  bulletins 
are  so  thoroughly  ingratiating  that  the  recipient  cannot  help  feeling 
that  his  membership  is  a  most  \ital  unit  of  the  Society — which  it  ac- 
tually is,  of  course. 

The  successful  pui)licity  secretary  must  a(h:ipt  methods  of  getting 
the  good  will  and  intcicbt  of  as  many  immbers  as  possible  and  his 
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regular  bulletins  can  go  a  long  way  toward  winning  both.  Nearly  every 
individual  has  had  the  experience  of  joining  an  or^'ani/ation,  paying  his 
initiation  fee  and  dues,  and  then  iiearing  notliing  whatever  regardinji 
his  society — and  please  remember  that  it  is  "his  society"  to  every  mem- 
ber— or  it  should  be.  A  publicity  secretary  could  have  saved  many  a 
laudable  cause  and  its  working"  organization.  Each  member  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  importance  of  his  membership  and  his  cooperation  in 
the  actual  work  of  his  society. 

In  connection  with  the  publicity  work  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  His- 
toric Association  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  tliat  it  is  only  through  this 
organization  that  a  general  campaign  of  Moiiawk  Valley  historical  edu- 
cation and  historical  publicity  can  be  successfully  carried  out.  This 
seems  to  me  an  important  subject  as  sucli  a  general  Valley  historical 
propaganda  is  a  very  crying  need  and  llie  discussion  of  publicity  plans 
is  therefore  consequently  important.  In  this  work  all  the  \'alley  patriotic 
and  historical  societies  can  bear  a  very  large  part  and  the  Herkimer 
County  Historical  Society  can  accomplish  much  in  this  regard.  If  each 
V^alley  historical  society  and  patriotic  organization  created  a  publicity 
secretary  all  these  secretaries  could  foini  a  cooperating  working  organ- 
ization carrying  out  a  program  fornmlated  by  the  Mohawk  Valley  His- 
toric Association,  which  can  be  and  is  largely  the  Valley  congressional 
body  of  the  local  societies.  It  is  only  by  eHicient  organization  and 
effective  publicity  that  the  present  large  plans  for  Valley  achievement 
along  historic  lines  can  be  consummated.  Such  present  plans  include 
the  celebration  of  the  15l)th  anniversaries  of  Mohawk  Valley  Revolu- 
tionary battles  and  events  and  their  proper  marking,  the  making  of 
the  Oriskany  battlefield  into  a  national  park  and  the  improvement  of 
the  .Mohawk  turnpike  passing  through  the  battlefield  from  Oriskany 
village  to  Stanwix,  near  Rome,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  funds  to  finance 
these  matters.  A  number  of  subsidiary  projects  arc  also  allied  with 
these.  One  of  them  is  the  marking  of  Klock's  Field,  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  St.  Johnsville,  with  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
to  commemorate  the  battle  fought  there  between  .American  troops  and 
a  raiding  enemy  army  commanded  by  Sir  .lohn  Johnson  on  October 
19th,  1780. 

The  initial  celebration  of  the  Revolutionary  series  of  150th 
anniversaries  should  begin  in  1924  by  commemorating  the  organization 
of  the  first  (Palatine)  unit  of  the  Tryon  County  Committee  of  Safety, 
at  Stone  Arabia  in  .August,  1774.  This  might  fittingly  be  celebrated 
both  at  Stone  Arabia  and  at  the  famous  Van  .Alstine  house  in  Cana- 
joharie,  which  housed  more  meetings  of  the  Committee  than  any  other 
Valley  Revolutionary  buildings.  So  you  can  see  that  historical  interest 
and  promotion  will  soon  demand  much  attention  here  in  our  Valley 
and  it  is  none  too  early  to  begin  the  practical  consideration  of  eflicient 
publicity  plans.  These  coming  anniveisaries  can  be  nuuie  unusually 
popular  by  parades  and  pageants  in  which  the  local  public  can  take  active 
part,  as  in  the  Johnstown  j)ageaut  of  VJ2'2. 
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In  the  publicity  program  of  all  Valley  historical  and  patriotic 
societies  should  be  included  the  making  of  every  newspaper  man  in 
a  particular  district  nn  active  press  member  of  the  particular  organiza- 
tion in  question.  They  should  be  so  elected  and  initiation  fees  and 
dues  should,  of  course,  be  remitted.  The  value  of  the  publicity  each 
newspaper  can  and  will  give  to  worthy  publicity  cannot  be  measured  in 
money.  Nothing  worth  while  along  patriotic  and  historical  lines  can 
be  done  without  full  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  local  press,  and 
the  newspaper  men  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  have  generally  shown  a  most 
earnest  desire  to  help  to  their  utmost  all  patriotic  and  historical  pro- 
jects. Let  each  publicity-  secretary  make  a  co-worker  and  confidante  of 
each  local  newspaper  man  in  his  work  and  also  often  express  his  ap- 
preciation oi  such  assistance. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  advisable  to  ask  the  local  newspaper  man, 
who  is  the  best  equipped  historically,  to  bccom.c  tiie  publicity  secretary 
for  one  or  all  of  a  \'alley  town's  patriotic  and  historical  societies.  In 
other  instances,  someone  outside  the  newspaper  profession  may  be 
found  better  adapted  to  create  patriotic  and  historical  educational  pub- 
licity than  a  professional  journalistic  writer.  The  attention  of  the 
MohaMk  \'aliey  press  writei's  is  called  to  the  wonderful  mine  of  short, 
thrilling  Colonial  and  Re\olutionary  tales  which  Sinim's  "Frontiersmen 
of  New  York"  alTords,  as  well  as  the  interesting  newspaper  stories — 
long  or  short — which  can  be  gleaned  from  the  lives  of  Sir  Willian 
Johnson  and  from  the  historical  accounts  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Valley — from  the  first,  by  the  Holland  Dutch  at  Schenectady  in  1661, 
to  that  by  New  Englanders  at  Whitesboro  in  1784  and  the  one  by  Valley 
pioneers  at  L'tica  in  17S5.  Properly  selected,  this  material  will  furnish 
the  newspapers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  with  brief  interesting  articles 
which  will  do  much  to  popularize  our  local  history  as  well  as  inform 
the  general  public.  Above  all,  let  us  give  to  the  public  and  school 
children,  the  great  story  of  our  Mohawk  Valley  heroes,  their  lives, 
their  adventures  and  their  battles, — tales  as  poetic  and  thrilling  as 
any  contained  in  tlie  Iliad  or  any  of  the  great  world  books  of  "do 
and  dare." 

As  previously  mentioned,  school  principals  and  superintendents, 
the  clergy  and  the  ofllcials  and  individual  live  wires  in  fraternal  or- 
ganizations and  in  bodies  su^h  as  the  National  Guard.  American  Legion, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  can  aid  if  the  in- 
di\iduals  are  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  such  cooperation. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  historical  organization  should  enlist, 
through  their  publicity  secretaries,  the  full  and  hearty  cooperation 
of  their  local  village  or  city  governments,  with  their  board  of  trustees  or 
aldermen,  also  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Free  Masons.  Odd  Fellows,  Elks,  all 
War  Veteran  Socielies.  the  K.  of  C.,  the  social  clubs  and  the  progress 
organizations  such  as  the  Rotaiy.  Kiwanis,  Exchange.  Zonta,  Kii-otex, 
and  bO  forth,  not  forgetting  the  live  wires  in  local  business  and  manu- 
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facturing  circles.  Even  former  residents,  who  still  retain  an  interest  in 
their  home  towns  should  be  aroused  to  the  point  of  afYiliating  witii 
and  financially  supporting"  historical  and  patriotic  societies  and  their  pro- 
jects in  "the  old  home  town."  The  field  is  promising  if  it  is  fully  worked — 
and  it  has  not  been  fully  worked  here  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

It  is  the  personal  touch  and  tlie  personal  appeal  which  wins  the 
public  in  historical  propaganda.  I  have  not  individually  mentioned  the 
patriotic  organizations  as  their  loyal  adherence  is  taken  for  granted — 
the  D.  A.  R.,  for  instance,  which  we  all  know  as  perhaps  the  most  vital 
factor  in  creating  local  historical  interest.  Much  of  this  historical 
publicity  must  be  furthered  by  interviews  and  conferences  with  the  best 
helpers  in  each  community.  Isolation  and  "going  it  alone"  is  the  bane 
of  much  historical  publicity. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  a  Valley  platoon  of  publicity  secre- 
taries could  ctfectively  function  would  be  in  heading  off  attempts  of 
hyphenated  aliens  to  work  evil  foreign  propaganda  here  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  One  such  instance  is  that  of  the  supposciUy  defunct  German- 
American  Alliance,  masquerading  under  the  name  of  the  Steuben  So- 
ciety, which  annually  makes  an  effort  to  get  control  of  the  General  Her- 
kimer Homestead,  because  Herkimer's  father  was  a  German.  Here  is  a 
cas^  where  Valley  patriotic  societies  can  show  their  value — or  lack  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  this  hyphenated  propaganda  is  based  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  apathy  of  the  general  public  regarding  such  matters.  The  pub- 
lic's patriotism  sleeps  except  in  war  time,  but  the  enemy  alien  propa- 
ganda never  sleeps  and  never  tires. 

General  Herkimer  was  an  American,  born  near  Fort  Herkimer  in 
1728,  and  the  control  of  his  historic  home  belongs,  as  it  is  now  vested, 
with  the  American  men  and  women  of  the  Valley  whose  forefathers 
fought  with  our  Revolutionary  Brigadier  at  Oriskany.  Such  control 
does  not  belong  with  aliens  whose  onlj'  patriotism  is  that  which 
they  feel  for  their  "fatherlands"  across  the  sea — not  this  grand  Americatj 
fatherland  founded  by  the  Father  of  our  Country,  General  George  Wash- 
ington. Washington  was  an  American  of  English  descent  but  the  control 
of  Mt.  Vernon  is  not  in  the  hands  of  St.  George's  Society  but  in  Ameri- 
can hands  and  management — just  as  that  of  the  (ieneral  Herkimer 
Homestead  should  be,  now  and  forever. 

The  Valley  schools  should  immediately  begin  to  play  a  big  part 
in  local  historical  education.  There  may  be  schools  in  thf  .Mohawk 
Valley  which  gi\c  real  instruction  in  the  Valley's  wonderful  and  na- 
tionally important  story,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  one.  In  every 
\''alley  community  there  is  some  person  who  is  conversant  with  Valley 
history  and  neighborhood  records.  The  local  historical  publicity  sec- 
retaries slvould  work  with  such  home  autlinritios  and  have  them  col- 
laborate with  tlio  local  school  tcachei's  of  iiistory  so  that  some  rudi- 
mentary instruction  in  Valley  history  can  be  given.  If  the  local  au- 
thority is  competent  he  sliould  address  the  American  history  class  oc- 
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casionally  so  that  the  pupils  may  not  leave  school  in  almost  total  ig- 
norance of  the  thrilling  story  of  the  very  land  in  which  they  live — 
as  most  of  them  have  done  up  to  date.  It  is  no  dry  and  statistical  mess 
which  awaits  the  eager  mind  of  the  children  along  the  Mohawk — it  is  a 
story  replete  with  romance  and  adventure,  the  like  of  which  they  will 
not  find  anywhere  else.  The  streets  they  walk,  the  streams  they  swim 
in  and  play  along,  the  highways,  hills,  meadows  and  old  houses  and 
churches  have  a  story  which  would  hold  them  spellhound  could  it  be 
entertainingly  told  to  them.  They  will  "eat  it  up"  if  anybody  among  us 
will  take  the  trouble  to  feed  it  to  them. 

The  local  historical  authority  could  take  a  band  of  children  on  a 
hike  to  the  local  points  of  interest  in  the  Valley's  history  and  thus  show 
them  the  actual  scenes  of  splendid  chapters  in  America's  story,  and 
these  pilgrimages  would  be  all  the  more  interesting  because  in  such 
companies  of  Valley  school  children  there  will  always  be  some  whose 
forefathers  were  actors  in  our  Valley's  s})lendid  drama  of  human  life 
and  endeavor.  The  same  program  could  he  followed  on  hikes  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts. 

The  best  results  from  a  campaign  of  Valley  historical  educa- 
tion should  come  from  efforts  directed  through  our  public  schools. 
It  is  much  easier  to  work  through  the  children  than  the  grownups. 
The  child's  mind  is  more  responsive  to  our  story.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a  continual  etTort  should  not  be  made  to  inform  the  general  public. 
Such  an  effort  should  constantly  be  made.  Interesting  and  illustrated  his- 
torical addresses  should  be  arranged  to  be  given  every  three  or  four 
months  by  local  historical  societies,  to  which  the  general  public  should  be 
cordially  invited — with  the  accent  on  the  "cordial."  Grown  up  people 
the  vital  elements  of  the  Valley's  story  can  be  seen  and  described, 
local  historical  societies,  to  which  the  general  public  should  be  cor- 
dially invited — with  the  accent  on  the  "cordial."  Grown  up  people 
should  also  be  invited  to  the  historical  pilgrimages,  which  frequently 
would  not  entail  extended  journeys.  As  an  instance,  from  the  com- 
paratively low  summit  of  Prospect  Hill,  in  Fort  Plain,  a  great  part  of 
the  vital  elements  of  the  Valley's  story  can  be  seen  and  described. 
There  the  spectator  stands  on  the  site  of  a  village  of  the  Mohawks, 
while  the  Indian  mission  house  of  Dominie  Ehle  is  just  across  the 
Mohawk  at  Ehle's  rift,  where,  in  1780,  Van  Rensselaer's  American  army 
crossed  in  pursuit  of  Johnson's  raiders.  The  sites  of  Fort  Plain  and 
otl>er  Revolutionary  posts  and  those  of  several  Mohawk  villages  can 
be  seen,  as  well  as  the  spot  where  the  first  white  settlers  located  in 
the  Middle  Mohawk  Valley — Van  Slyck  (probably)  at  Sprakers  in  1640,  and 
Frey  at  Palatine  Bridge  in  1689.  Just  over  the  horizon,  at  points  easily 
defined,  are  the  sites  of  a  terrible  French  Canadian-Mohawk  battle  and 
those  of  two  dramatic  Revolutionary  fights.  .A.t  the  base  of  the  hill  runs 
the  south  shore  Mohawk  turnpike  over  which  .\mlierst's  .American  and 
British  army  marched  to  tlie  conquest  of  Canada  and  along  which  squads 
of  farmer-soldiers  went  hurrying  to  the  mobilization   of  the  Tryon 
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county  militia  at  Fort  Dayton  for  the  march  to  the  bloody  field  of 
Oriskanj'.  The  river  and  railroads  and  the  life  of  the  village  below 
afford  pertinent  subjects  to  bring  the  story  down  to  our  later  day.  This 
then  is  but  a  brief  suggestion  of  what  can  be  brought  out  from  many 
a  hilltop  in  the  towns  along  the  Mohawk. 

In  all  educational  work  regarding  Mohawk  Valley  history,  the 
subject  should  be  considered  with  particular  reference  to  the  town  and 
neighborhood  where  the  school  is  located  in  whicli  the  instruction  is 
•given.  The  school  children  should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  history 
of  their  town  and  its  valley  section,  to  make  historical  investigations 
and  research,  and  to  photograph,  collect  and  prcser%'c  oI)jects  of  his- 
torical interest,  to  make  Indian  collections,  and  to  write  interestingly 
on  all  these  subjects.  The  life  of  the  most  histoi'ically  imi)()rtant  Indian 
tribe  of  North  .America — the  Mohawks — should  form  a  large  part  of 
historical  education  in  the  Moliawk  Valley.  Their  history,  tlwir  life  and 
Iheir  castles  should  be  treated  interestingly  as  befitting  a  historical 
subject  which  will  interest  the  school  children  probably  more  tlian  any 
other  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Mohawk  river.  School  children 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawk  village  sites  will  find  it  possible 
to  easily  make  Indian  collections.  The  country  around  Fort  Plain  is 
particularly  rich  in  Mohawk  locations  and  the  writer  knows  of  two  boys 
of  that  historic  town  who  made  very  considerable  Mohawk  collections 
within  a  year. 

School  children  should  also  be  taken  on  excursions  to  the  prin- 
cipal Mohawk  Valley  historical  museums  and  collections.  Every  Mo- 
hawk Valley  county  now  has  one  of  these  which  arc  easily  accessible 
by  train  or  motor  bus.  If  the  children's  parents  could  also  be  induced 
to  join  such  a  historical  pilgrimage  it  would  not  do  the  grown-ups 
any  harm. 

Governor  Smith  has  said  that,  in  the  consideration  of  any  pub- 
lic movement  or  of  any  legislation,  it  is  always  wise  to  look  at  it  in 
relation  to  its  effect  on  the  children  of  today — and,  let  me  add,  those  of 
tomorrow  as  well.  It  seems  a  wise  formula.  We  must  build  our  Ameri- 
canism with  the  men  and  women  of  future  days. 

The  child's  mind  is  widely  open  to  our  .Mohawk  Valley  story. 
Our  mature  citizen  frequently  does  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  our 
Vallej'  record.  But  tlie  child  goes  to  school  and  lives  for  years  with 
gods  and  heroes.  Hercules,  Apollo,  Miltiades,  Alexander,  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  Harold,  William  the  Conqueror  and  a  valiant  host  of  other  mighty 
spirits  pass  in  radiant  review  before  the  delighted  eyes  of  the  keen 
scTiool  child.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  rest  of  us  if  we  would 
occasionally  give  ourselves  the  luxury  of  such  a  mental  parade  of  the 
world's  heroes.  With  sucii  a  welcome  atmosphere  of  heroic  ideals  in 
mind,  the  intelligent  child  offers  by  far  the  best  matciial  for  historical 
education  for  lasting  results  which  can  be  handed  on  to  others. 
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The  need  for  Valley  hi:>torical  education  is  great  and  pressing, 
for  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  has  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
the  history-  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  general  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject is  astonishing  and  would  be  discouraging  if  we  did  not  realize 
that  it  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  easily  obtainable  informing  material 
which  helps  to  bring  about  this  lamentable  situation.  Our  own  genera- 
tion has  grown  up  in  ignorance  of  our  nationally  important  \'alley  his- 
tory but  it  is  our  own  vital  duty  to  see  that  our  children  are  better 
informed. 

And  that  brings  me  to  what  I  consider  the  crux  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation— the  immediate  need  of  a  school  liistory  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
which  would  be  so  condensed  that  it  could  be  contained  within  150 
pages.  Such  a  book  should  cover  genei-ally  the  story  of  the  whole  \'alley 
and  be  suitable  for  educational  i)urposcs  in  the  counties  of  Schenectady. 
Montgomery,  Fulton,  Herkimer,  Oneida  and,  perhaps,  Schoharie.  This 
history  should  ha\e  some  attracti\c  illustrations  and  a  few  explanatory, 
easily  understood  and  interesting  majjs.  It  siiould  ])e  as  entertainingly 
written  as  the  subject  and  its  importance  fully  warrants.  The  creation 
of  such  a  school  history  could  be  a  most  worthy  and  proper  under- 
taking for  the  Mohawk  \'a11ey  Historic  Association  and  all  the  bodies 
allied  with  it.  .As  the  writer  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter 
he  feels  free  to  say  that  the  expense  of  such  a  history  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  some  wealthy  \'alley  resident  to  finance,  thus  insuring  him- 
self a  splendid  and  lasting  memorial.  A  school  history  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  is  the  main  essential  to  practical  Mohawk  Valley  historical  pub- 
licity, particularly  as  no  such  book  now  exists,  either  for  school  use 
or  general  reading. 

Such  a  history  would  he  available  for  reading  and  information 
as  well  as  for  school  work  and  it  would  be  a  ready  means  of  easily 
supplying  the  Valley  resident  with  a  clear,  basic  knowledge  of  the  vital 
history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained 
except  by  exhaustive  research  and  the  reading  of  many  books  on  the 
part  of  the  individual.  In  other  words,  such  a  condensed  and  interest- 
ing general  Moha%Ak  Valley  history  would  make  our  Valley's  story  al- 
ways available  to  all  of  the  Valley's  present  half  million  of  people 
instead  of  such  knowledge  being  in  the  possession  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred as  is  the  case  today.  Such  a  history  should  bring  out  the  interest- 
ing life  of  the  people  of  the  Valley  from  Indian  and  pioneer  days  to 
the  present. 

\Miile  the  matter  of  school  education  in  Mohawk  Valley  history 
is  being  considered,  it  would  be  well  to  here  mention  three  other  fac- 
tors which  can  make  our  X'alley's  story  popular  with  our  school  chil- 
dren. The  first  of  these  is  the  addition  to  the  school  libraries  of  standard 
and  popular  books  I'clafing  to  Mohawk  \*alley  iii'^tory.  .\  special  point 
should  ])e  made  to  include  all  the  interesting  works  of  fiction  which 
treat  our  Valley  history  truthfully.    A  great  many  recent  works  of  fic- 
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tion  regarding  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Mohawk  Valley  days  are 
grossly  inaccurate.  Frederic's  "In  the  \'alley''  is  a  classic  example  of 
how  fiction  and  accurate  history  can  hlcnd  entertainingly.  Works  of 
historical  Valley  fiction  should  be  closely  scrutinized  before  admission 
to  our  school  libraries.  The  foregoing  applies  equally  to  the  public 
libraries  of  our  Valley  towns. 

The  second  metliod  of  popularizing  \'allcy  history  in  the  schools 
is  by  means  of  interesting  \\all  photographs  of  scenes  of  historic,  ro- 
mantic, and  scenic  interest  in  the  \'allcy  as  well  as  those  of  portraits 
and  statues  of  our  Valley  heroes  and  men  and  women  of  distinction. 
The  latter  are  many  and  their  lives  have  intluenced  the  life  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  that  in  our  Mohawk  \'alley.  Tlicir  stories  arc  fre- 
quently thrilling  and  could  easil}-  be  made  tlie  sul).)ect  of  many  inter- 
esting talks  to  school  children — as  could  the  photographs  of  historic 
buildings  and  sites  as  well. 

Every  Mohawk  \'al]ey  school  should  haxc  largj  wall  photographs 
of  the  most  important  Valley  portraits  and  historic  sites.  The  fol- 
lowing subjects  would  form  an  excellent  nucleus  for  such  a  collection: 

Yohn's  painting  of  "General  Herkimer  at  the  Rattle  of  Oriskany," 
now  in  the  Utica  Public  Library  (owned  by  Frederick  T,  Proctor.") 

Turner's  painting  of  "Governor  Clinton  Entering  the  Mohawk 
Valley  on  the  packet  Seneca  Chief"  { oA  cr  the  Erie  Canal  in  182.'),  original 
being  a  mural  painting  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  H'gh  Scliool.  New  York 
City.) 

"The  Return  of  the  Mohawk  Warriors  to  the  great  castle  at  Sprak- 
ers  in  1634,"  (from  the  original  life-sized  group  in  tlie  Education  Build- 
ing, Albany.) 

"Johnson's  Indian  Council,"  in  1774.  at  .Tohnson  Hall,  from  the 
Henry  painting  owned  by  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Knox,  Johnstown. 

Father  Jogues  and  Tekaharawah.  from  the  Sihel  statues,  now  at 
or  to  be  placed  at  Auriesville. 

The  statue  of  General  Herkimer  at  Herkimer,  by  Miller. 

Statue  of  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Johnstown. 

Photographs  of  Fort  Johnson,  1742.  .lohnson  Hall,  17G3.  General 
Herkimer  Homestead,  17(34.  Mabie  Hou'^e.  1(570,  at  Rotterdam.  Glen- 
Sanders  House,  171.3,  at  Scotia.  Yates  House,  1710.  at  Schenectady. 
St.  George's  Church,  1764,  at  Schenectady.  Foi't  Hunter  Parsonage, 
1711.  Guy  Park,  17t36,  at  Amsterdam.  \'an  Alstine  House,  1750.  at  Cana- 
joharie.  Fort  Frey,  1730,  at  Palatine  l^ridge.  Palatine  Church,  1770. 
Stone  .Arabia  Church,  1788.  Fort  Klock.  1750.  St.  .lohnsville.  Indian 
Castle  Church,  1H\9.  Fort  Herkimer  Cluircli,  17(i7.  N'alley  scenic  \icws 
and  modern  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  photographs,  paint- 
fngs,  sketches  and  i)ictures  of  the  Mohawl;  ri\er  country  and  its  people 
couhl  be  added.  Our  .Mohawk  \'alley  public  libiaries  and  buildings,  and 
social  and  frateimal  and  other  oi-;,;ani/at ions,  should  also  ha\e  some  of 
these  photogra])hs  un  display  on  their  walls. 
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The  third  historical  education  popularization  factor  is  one  of  the 
very  best  and  one  of  the  least  used  in  connection  with  historical  edu- 
cational work.  It  is  the  showing  of  lantern  slide  views  of  subjects  and 
views  of  historic  interest  along  the  same  lines  as  outlined  above  will) 
regard  to  wall  pictures  and  photographs  for  schools.  There  sliould  be 
interesting  talks  by  competent  speakers  to  accompany  llicsc  lantern 
slide  exhn)iti()ns.  We  have  here  in  the  Valley  two  historians  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  this  work— Mrs.  Estella  Foils  CaTlari  of  IHon,  and 
Mr.  H.  V.  Bush  of  Canajoharie.  Mrs.  Calian,  Mr.  Bush  and  the  writer 
could  probably  supply  our  educational  interests  willi  a  practically  com- 
plete set  of  Valley  photographs  of  historic  interest.  These  lantern  slide 
exhibitions  and  lectures  should  also  be  given  by  local  patriotic,  historical, 
fraternal,  business  and  social  organizations. 

.\lmost  any  accurate  talk  on  the  history  of  our  Valley  is  better 
tlian  no  talk  at  all,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  these 
addresses  interesting  and  delighLful  and  tliey  should  be  illustrated  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  local  training  classes  for  teachers  should  in- 
chide  a  course  in  Moliawk  Valley  history  and  its  roinantic  features 
wliicli  will  interest  the  children.  A  particular  feature  should  be  made 
of  training  history  teachers  to  make  their  Valley  history  classes  en- 
tertaining and  interesting  as  well  as  instructive — bringing  out  tlie  Valley's 
many  thrilHng  stories  from  time  to  time  to  sustain  the  pupils'  interest 
whic'ii  is  always  apt  to  be  vacillating.  Most  cliildren  quail  at  the  very 
sound  of  the  word  "history"  because  of  the  dreary  way  in  whicli  most 
historical  text  books  are  written  and  the  tiresome  manner  in  whiciv  history 
is  often  taught.  Moliawk  Valley  history  sliould  be  taught  in  our  Valley 
schools  in  chjse  relation  to  that  of  New  York  state,  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  entire  North  American  continent,  and  of  the  history  of  the  world 
at  large.  Tliey  all  fit  interestingly  and  entertainingly  into  each  other 
for  true  history  is  one  of  the  most  enthralling  sui).iects  of  human 
knowledge  and  can  be  made  so  to  school  children  and  the  general  public, 
.lust  as  man  can  in  no  way  create  natural  beauty  to  match  that  of 
Nature,  so  he  cannot  write  fiction  which  ajjproachcs  the  true  story  of 
mankind  in  its  great  and  wondrous  variety. 

The  people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  li\e  in  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  gateways  and  our  Valley's  history  is  probably  the  most 
important  of  any  similar  area  of  the  American  country.  The  glacier 
and  ri\er  have  here  cut  a  pathway  and  waterway  straight  through  the 
backbone  of  the  Appalachian  range.  0\er  this  long,  narrow  mountain 
pass  the  star  of  American  empire  has  taken  its  westward  course,  for 
along  this  route  went  thousands  ui)on  thousands  of  Americans  who 
early  peopled  the  mighty  west.  Our  King's  Highway  has  lelt  the  trea<l 
of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  American  armies  which  have  fought 
battles  and  achieved  coiupiesls  which  made  world  history  aivJ  America 
as  wc  know  it  t«j(iay.  As  tlu-  only  low  jkjss  from  llie  Atlantic  to  the 
Lakes,  within  the  territor\  rd"  the  United  Stales,  our  Valley  has  always 
been  the  most  vital  high  road,  railway  and  waterway  to  the  west. 
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The  national  effect  and  importance  of  Mohawk  Valley  history 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  in  local  educational  work.  Because  of 
this  importance  our  historical  publicity  work  takes  on  unusual  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  here  delve  deeply  into  the  interesting  subject 
of  a  school  course  in  Mohawk  Valley  history  but  the  following  items 
may  give  some  suggestions  regarding  this  study  and  its  many  interesting 
associated  subjects,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
paper. 

The  following  subjects,  among  others,  have  a  vital  connection  with 
Mohawk  Valley  history:  Valley  botany,  natural  history,  forestry,  to- 
pography, geology  and  geological  history;  the  storj'  of  the  Valley's 
great  national  transportation  route;  the  geology  and  history  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  of  which  the  Mohawk  Valley  forms  a  part;  the  Mohawk 
Indian  occupation;  the  Holland  Dutch  settlement  in  1614  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  at  Albany,  Kingston  and  New  York;  the  important  history  of 
Albany  with  which  that  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  is  closely  linked;  study 
of  the  historically  important  triangle  formed  by  the  Hudson  river  and 
Lake  Champlain,  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  Oneida  Lake 
and  outlets  and  the  Mohawk  river;  the  history  of  Canada,  which  is  more 
closely  associated  with  that  of  New  York  than  any  other  state;  17th 
century  Jesuit  activity  along  the  Mohawk  river;  British  Valley  settle- 
ment and  the  Palatine  migration;  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  Valley's 
greatest  citizen  and  America's  most  imposing  Colonial  figure;  the  French 
and  Indian  War  (1754-1760)  largely  ignored  historically,  but  the  train- 
ing field  for  American  Independence;  Gen.  Amherst's  conquest  of  French 
Canada  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1760;  the  history  and  records  of 
our  splendid  Valley  militia  from  Colonial  days  to  the  present, — largely 
unknown  and  unappreciated;  the  beginnings  (prior  to  1700)  and  growth 
of  the  American  national  idea;  the  great  westward  migration  througli 
the  Valley;  national  inventions  perfected  in  the  Moiiawk  Valley;  past, 
present  and  future  political,  religious,  educational,  sociological,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  recreational,  transportation  and  general  living  and 
housing  conditions  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

There  are  other  educational  branches,  besides  history,  which  are 
or  should  be  taught  in  our  local  schools  with  their  particular  reference 
to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  subjects  are  mainly  geology,  botany,  natural 
history,  physical  geography,  and  nature  study.  Any  line  of  educa- 
tional work  naturally  takes  on  added  interest  fqr  jhe  student  if  it  is 
illustrated  by  the  life,  plants  and  land  with  which  he  is  surrounded 
in  his  daily  existence.  Much  of  the  essay  work  in  local  schools  should 
be  written  concerning  Valley  matters. 

The  subject  of  historical  and  general  education  on  Mohawk  Valley 
subjects  is  much  too  extended  a  matter  for  detailed  discussion  here. 
There  are  manj'  sides  to  our  historical  publicity.  One  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  advanced  seems,  to  the  writer,  to  be  by  the  establish- 
ment of  museums  of  historical,  geological,  artistic,  industrial  and  gen- 
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eral  interest  in  every  one  of  our  Valley  towns  which  boasts  a  village  or 
city  charter.  Every  locality  has  the  material  for  such  collections,  and 
they  would  be  worth  while  even  if  only  opened  on  occasions.  They 
might  be  formed  in  connection  with  schools  or  libraries.  We  have  a 
number  of  Valley  historical  society  museums  and  there  are  good  private 
collections,  such  as  the  fine  one  of  the  Fort  Rensselaer  Club  in  Cana- 
joharie.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  more  and  many  people  would  be 
glad  of  some  appropriate  safe  place  where  they  could  send  their  ob- 
jects of  museum  interest,  either  as  donations  or  as  loans.  Much  of 
historical  interest  will  be  lost  unless  early  means  are  taken  to  preserve 
it.  The  different  Valley  chapters  of  the  D,  A.  R.  could  do  much  along 
these  lines.  The  Daughters  could  also  secure  collections  of  photographs 
of  their  local  historic  sites  and  houses  which  could  be  preser\'ed  in  con- 
nection with  data  gathered  concerning  them. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  could  also  do  a  great 
work  in  getting  up  comprehensive  histories  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  located,  covering  also  the  town's  particular  neighborhood.  Our 
county  histories  cover  the  Valley  counties  fairly  well  and  some  villages 
and  cities  have  good  written  histories.  But  there  should  be  a  separate 
complete,  condensed  and  interesting  volume  of  history  for  every  town 
along  the  Mohawk  river  and  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  writer  may  be 
mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  him  that  the  great  city  of  Schenectady  is  par- 
ticularly lacking  in  this  regard.  This  is  all  the  more  serious  inasmuch 
as  its  story  seems  the  most  important,  historically,  of  that  any  of  our 
settlements,  because  this  original  settlement  of  Hollanders  was  the 
"Mother  of  the  Mohawk  Valley."  We  must,  as  a  people,  recast  our 
mental  attitude  toward  cultural  and  intellectual  matters,  before  American 
histon.'  will  take  the  place  it  should  in  our  daily  life.  Our  superficial 
admiration  for  education  presupposes  that  it  is  a  thing,  like  measles, 
which  should  belong  exclusively  to  immaturity,  whereas,  intellectual 
development  is  a  matter  of  a  lifetime  and  not  of  any  particular  period. 
More  books  and  less  newspaper,  for  reading  purposes,  would  aid  in  giv- 
ing the  American  man  a  new  intellectual  outlook. 

In  connection  with  historical  school  work,  the  use  of  maps  will 
be  found  of  great  help.  A  good  sized  map  of  the  State  showing  the 
Mohawk  Valley  on  a  large  scale,  is  useful,  while  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  quadrangles  will  make  the  actual  location  of  historic  sites  and 
routes  an  easy  matter  for  the  teacher.  If  important  sites  and  locations 
can  be  drawn  on  these  quadrangles  it  will  aid  the  pupil's  interest,  par- 
ticularly if  these  maps  are  of  the  school's  immediate  neighborhood,  as 
they  should  be.  Properly  joined,  these  quadrangles  make  the  most  in- 
teresting and  nearly  perfect  of  maps  that  we  have. 

The  same  efTort  that  is  made  to  train  teachers  to  make  Valley 
history  entertaining  should  be  made  to  get  our  Valley  historical  speakers 
to  treat  it  similarly — and  our  local  newspapers  also.  The  Valley  press 
slK)uld  make  every  effort  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  its  publication  of 
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Valley  historical  matter.  Such  articles  should  always  be  submitted 
to  some  tinily  competent  authority  before  publication.  There  has  been 
a  vast  mess  of  misleading  and  foolish  stuff  relative  to  Valley  history 
published  in  the  past  few  years.  Better  by  far  not  publish  anything 
along  these  lines  than  to  print  futile  twaddlings  and  childish  mistakes. 

There  is  at  present  a  very  vital  gap  in  our  Mohawk  Valley  histori- 
cal publicity  which  should  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible — as  pressing, 
I  might  say,  as  the  lack  of  a  short  general  history  of  the  Valley.  It 
is  a  thing  needed  to  easily  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  its  historj-  to  the  Valley  dweller  and  to  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  tourists  which  annually  tour  the  Mohawk  by  auto- 
mobile. This  pressing  need  is  that  of  an  accurate,  comprehensive, 
illustrated  guide  book  or  gazetteer  covering  the  main  river  section  of  our 
Valley  from  Schenectady  to  Rome.  Such  a  publication  is  in  preparation 
and  it  merits  the  support  of  every  patriotic  present  and  past  resident 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Its  publication  would  make  that  of  a  school  his- 
tory follow  readily  because  it  contains  just  the  condensed  historical  in- 
formation, data  and  statistics  essential  to  a  short  school  or  general 
Valley  history. 

In  all  Mohawk  Valley  historical  publicity  promotion  what  is 
needed  is  the  interest  and  the  financial  support  of  men  and  women 
who  care  for  the  splendid  traditions  of  our  Valley  homeland.  Par- 
ticularly nowadays  money  is  essential  to  all  these  educational  features 
which  are  actually  so  much  needed.  To  build  a  moving  picture  theatre 
nowadays  costs,  in  our  Valley,  from  ?50,000  to  §250,000.  Country  clubs 
generally  come  higher,  and  yet  both  forms  of  these  very  laudable  building 
activities  are  generally  financed  with  comparative  ease  in  our  home 
towns.  Recent  examples  are  the  Little  Falls  and  St.  Johnsville  theatre 
projects. 

To  finance  the  first  edition  of  a  short  Mohawk  Valley  school 
history  would  entail  the  outlay  of  about  85,000,  and  yet  how  difficult 
It  would  be  to  now  raise  that  amount  for  such  a  purpose — one  which 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren for  many  generations  to  come,  as  well  as  to  our  Valley  public 
at  large  at  the  present  time. 

The  cost  of  printing  a  first  edition  of  a  Mohawk  Valley  gazeteer 
would  amount  to  about  $3,500.  This  would  cover  a  250  page  book  with 
about  200  illustrations  and  10  or  more  maps.  Such  a  work  would  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  advertising  that  could  be  put  out — 
valuable  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Mohawk  Valley  and  to  each  in- 
dividual resident  or  former  resident  now  located  elsewhere  who  has 
Valley  interests — like  the  wnter,  for  instance.  It  would  afford  an  easily 
read  and  entertaining  description  of  the  Valley  both  to  the  tourist 
and  to  the  local  resident.  My  hearers  may  laui,'h,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  such  a  work  would  briag  to  our  Valley  at  least  one  hundred  new 
residents  annually — tourists  and  others,  who  would  be  drawn  here  by 
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reading  of  the  many  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
as  a  place  of  permanent  residence.  AVhat  have  we  now  to  offer  the 
hurrying  motorist  to  tell  him  of  the  wonderful  Valley  through  which  he 
dashes  careless  and  unheeding?  Outside  of  a  publication  on  Palatine 
Church  and  the  General  Cochrane  house,  put  out  by  my  enterprising 
friend.  Editor  Lou  D.  MacWethy  of  the  St.  Johnsville  Enterprise,  we 
have  practically  nothing  to  tell  these  touring  thousands  something 
about  this  long,  narrow,  beautiful  Appalachian  mountain  pass.  How 
then  can  we  expect  our  visitors  to  know  anything  about  ourselves  or  the 
place  in  which  we  live?  A  Mohawk  Valley  gazeteer,  as  can  be  seen, 
would  increase  real  estate  values  and  advertise  and  stimulate  business 
all  through  the  Valley.  With  such  a  Valley  publication  our  battle  for 
Mohawk  Valley  historical  publicity  would  be  half  won.  It  would  be 
entirely  won  when  such  a  work  could  be  followed  by  a  short  school 
history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  And  yet,  with  all  these  manifest  material 
iadvantages,  how  difficult  is  the  practical  production  and  financing  of 
such  a  work.  And,  in  estimating  its  cost,  we  must  remember  that  no 
note  is  taken  of  an  author's  lifetime  of  historical  research  to  fit  himself 
for  such  a  task  or  of  the  ten  years  of  pertinacious  work  in  the  book's 
actual  preparation. 

However,  we  certainly  have  progressed  somewhat  in  the  public 
attitude  toward  such  matters  since  the  days  of  Simms  who  was  sneered 
and  laughed  at  by  many  a  dullard  whose  wits  were  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  splendid  work  this  fine  old  gentleman  did  for  our  Valley 
and  a  then  largely  unappreciative  public.  And  it  is  right  here  that 
these  publications  we  are  discussing  would  come  in  to  now  change  pub- 
lic apathy  to  interest.  With  a  gazeteer  and  a  brief  school  history  we 
would  have  young  and  old  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  simply  eating  up  our 
history  and  liking  it  and  talking  it  and  sometimes  writing  it  themselves. 
They  would  not  as  now  refrain  from  discussing  it  and  pretend  to  be- 
little it  because  of  their  secret  knowledge  and  realization  of  their  ap- 
palling ignorance  of  the  very  place  in  which  they  live.  And  yet  they 
arc  practically  in  the  same  position  as  our  tourists — they  have  no  place 
to  go  for  such  information  even  if  they  wanted  it.  I  know  some  may 
say  that  our  county  liistories  will  supply  these  needs.  They  cannot 
because  they  generally  give  a  very  meagre  and  lacking  historical  sum- 
ftiary  of  the  Valley  at  large — and  often  none  at  all.  Only  a  historical  expert 
can  piece  their  information  together  in  sucii  a  way  as  to  constitute  a 
fund  of  knowledge  about  the  Valley  at  large.  No  Mohawk  Valley  his- 
torical book  is  worth  while  unless  it  covers  the  entire  Valley.  We  are 
singularly  one  long  community,  from  Rome  to  Schenectady,  and  our 
publications  and  our  publicity  must  treat  us  as  such.  This  long,  nar- 
row mountain  pass  makes  us  geographically  and  historically  one  com- 
munitj',  whether  we  want  to  be  or  not. 

I  have  taken  up  a  lot  of  your  time  in  airing  my  own  personal  views 
as  to  Mohawk  Valley  puljlicity.  However,  I  have  never  seen  the  sub- 
ject gone  into  from  a  historical  viewpoint  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
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worthy  of  consideration,  particularly  by  such  a  distinguished  and  con- 
structively efficient  organization  as  the  Herkimer  County  Historical 
Society.  WTiat  I  have  written  is  the  result  of  much  thought  and  reflec- 
tion and  I  respectfully  submit  the  same  for  your  consideration.  Cer- 
tainly all  the  historical  study  and  research  we  can  give  and  all  the  in- 
teresting papers  we  can  write  are  not  elTcctive  unless  we  can  get  them 
across  to  the  public  at  large,  which  really  needs  this  enlightenment,  rather 
than  giving  these  things  for  and  to  societies  of  men  and  women  who  are 
already  versed  in  these  matters.  Let  us  take  measures  to  sow  our 
historical  seed  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

You  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking,  if  only  by 
proxy,  may  not  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  intense  need  of  historical 
education  promotion  here  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  But  I  feel  that  such 
need  is  greater  than  ever  before.  There  is  less  of  such  knowledge,  per 
capita,  in  the  Valley  today  than  in  the  past.  Much  of  that  fine  old 
generation  that  handed  down  our  traditions  and  were  not  ashamed  to 
talk  about  them — much  of  this  grand  lot  of  "old  timers"  have  gone.  No 
similar  class  has  taken  its  place.  It  is  largely  the  pail  of  the  sordid 
mental  aftermath  of  the  World  War  to  sneer  at  our  great  Valley's 
history. 

You  "gentlemen,  who  know  so  well  the  grand  old  story  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  helping  to  spread  far  and  near 
the  glorious  radiance  of  our  splendid  and  time-honored  traditions. 


(From  The  Journal  and  Courier.) 


WILL  GO  DOWN  IX  HISTORY. 

LITTLE  FALLS  HISTORICAL  PAGEANT  AND  LIFT  LOCK  CELEBRA- 
TION JUNE  30th- JULY  1st,  1916. 

The  Pageant  a  Marvel  of  Beauty  Faultlessly  Presented.   The  Largest  and 
Finest  Parades  Ever  Seen  on  the  Streets  of  Little  Falls. 
Great  Crowds  of  People  in  Attendance. 

The  Little  Falls  Historical  Pageant  and  Lift  Lock  Celebration  is 
a  matter  of  history  and  is  a  memory  that  will  remain  to  the  end  of  life 
with  every  person  who  participated  in  it,  or  witnessed  its  gorgeous  and 
instructive  spectacles.    Nothing  so  elaborate,  so  gorgeous,  so  success- 
ful from  an  historic,  an  artistic  and  idealistic  point  of  view  was  ever 
before  undertaken  in  the  city,  and  no  undertaking  of  the  character  was 
ever  more  successfully  and  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  amateur  per- 
formers. Gov,  Chas.  S.  Whitman  honored  Little  Falls  by  his  presence,  made 
a  most  notable  and  able  address,  first  taking  occasion  to  express,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  his  pleasure  at  being  privileged  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance and  commending  most  highly  author  and  performers  on  the  splen- 
didly conceived  and  executed  Pageant.  Both  days  were  as  near  perfect 
weather  as  we  ever  had  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  it  added  so  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  celebration  that  words  cannot  express  it.  The 
playgrounds  proved  to  be  an  ideal  spot  for  staging  the  Pageant.  Its 
broad  area  gave  ample  space  for  the  performance,  leaving  plenty  of 
room  for  the  great  semi-circle  of  elevated  seats  and  for  the  parking  of 
the  hundreds  of  automobiles  in  which  were  seated  many  of  the  spec- 
tators.   The  crowd  on  Friday  was  conservatively  estimated   at  four 
thousand  and  on  Saturday  it  was  as  larger  or  larger. 

Governor  Whitman  arrived  at  one  o'clock  on  the  Empire  State  E.\- 
press,  that  was  stopped  here  for  his  accommodation.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  military  secretary-.  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  Williams, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  Wotherspoon,  Deputy  State  Comptroller 
James  A.  Wendell,  and  Deputy  Comptroller  Fred  C.  Reusswig  and  others 
of  Albany.  Among  the  many  other  visitors  present  wefe  Senator  Crist- 
man,  Senator  Wicks,  Judge  Bell,  Sheriff  Moon,  Mayor  Kline  of  Amster- 
dam, K.  E.  Morgan  of  Chicago  and  many  others  from  far  and  wide. 

A  large  crowd  was  at  the  station  to  greet  the  Governor  on  his 
arrival  and  he  was  heartily  clieered  as  he  stepped  from  the  car.  He  was 
immediately  placed  in  an  automobile  and  escorted  by   some  twenty 
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or  Iwentj'-five  automobiles  conveying  members  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee, and  other  citizens,  was  at  once  taken  to  the  Little  Falls  Country 
Club  where  other  invited  guests  of  Congressman  Snyder  awaited  him. 
All  of  those  present  were  introduced  to  the  Governor  and  he  had  a 
most  cordial  greeting  for  each  one.  A  most  palatable  and  appetizing 
luncheon  was  served  by  Steward  Lucas  and  his  assistants,  promptly 
and  without  confusion.  A  most  delightful  social  hour  was  there  en- 
joyed when  the  party  numbering  about  two  hundred,  returned  to  the 
city  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Playgrounds  where  the  Pageant  was 
staged.  Governor  Whitman  and  all  the  other  guests  remained  through 
the  entire  performance  and  expressed  themselves  as  more  than  pleased 
with  the  scheme,  the  execution  and  the  beauty  of  the  Pageant.  At 
the  close  of  the  Pageant  the  people  were  asked  to  gather  about  the 
Governor's  stand  and  they  promptly  responded.  Mayor  Abram  ZoUer 
introduced  the  Governor  as  follows: 

**Ladies  and  Gentlemen:- — We  have  come  together  to  witness  a 
pantomime  of  history.  Those  of  us  who  live  here  in  this  Mohawk 
Valley  are  fond  of  its  traditions,  and  are  justly  proud  and  appreciative 
of  the  splendid  heritage  which  we  enjoy.  It  seems  fitting  therefore,  for 
us  to  pause  a  moment,  and  think  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  gone 
before  us  and  of  their  vast  achievements.  This  is  indeed  a  day  of 
celebra+ion  and  commemoration,  and  it  has  come  to  have  a  large  sig- 
nificance by  reason  of  the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  guests. 
We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  as  one  of  our  guests,  for  just  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  a  man  whose  official  life  and  private  life  typify  and 
exemplify  our  ideal  of  Americanism  in  its  highest  and  truest  expression. 
It  is  a  very  rare  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  introduce  to  you  a  great 
governor,  of  the  great  State  of  New  York." 

The  Governor's  Address. 

The  Governor  first  took  occasion  to  refer  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms  to  the  fine  exliibition  that  he  had  just  witnessed,  and  paid  high 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Hard  who  conceived  the  scheme  and  planned  the  Pageant, 
and  to  the  men,  women  and  children  who  had  so  ably  prepared  for 
and  carried  it  out.  He  was  especially  pleased  with  the  showing  made  by 
the  "New  Americans"  in  the  eighth  episode  and  with  the  manifest  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  the  celebration.  After  expressing  his  pleasure  at  be- 
ing permitted  to  be  present  he  spoke  as  follows: 

**It  is  proper  and  altogether  fitting  that  the  governor  of  the  state 
should  have  some  part  in  this  celebration  that  marks  the  opening  of  the 
largest  single  lift  lock  in  all  the  world. 

"The  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  have 
played  no  unimportant  roie  in  the  development  of  New  York,  and  tl>e 
achievements  that  you  celebrate  today  are,  in  many  respects  the  very 
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achievements  that  you  have  earned  for  us  the  proud  title  of  the  Empire 
State. 

"Into  this  valley  poured  the  bolder  spirits  among  the  colonists, 
eager  for  the  chance  to  reali2e  the  opportunities  that  the  old  world 
denied  them,  and  undaunted  by  the  dangers  that  lurked  in  the  dark 
forests.  The  frail  barks  of  the  Indians,  first  to  float  upon,  the  Mohawk 
river,  soon  gave  way  to  tlie  slurdy  batteaux,  and  the  first  test  of  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  was  brought  about  by  these  very 
falls  that  give  your  community  its  name.  To  conquer  this  difiiculty 
in  the  way  of  transportation,  the  original  lock  was  constructed  in  1793, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Falls  celebrated 
their  triumph  as  joyously  as  you  yourselves  are  celebrating  today. 

'^W^e  may  look  down  in  a  superior  way  upon  the  old  lock,  ob- 
serving its  crudities,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  building  of  that 
lock  in  1793  was  an  even  greater  achievement  than  the  construction  of 
the  single  lift  lock  of  1916. 

"Out  of  the  initial  victory  over  the  rocks  of  the  rapids  here  at 
Little  Falls  came  the  idea  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  in  1825  we  find  the 
people  of  New  York  rejoicing  in  the  opening  of  the  great  waterway  that 
lapped  the  virgin  resources  of  the  west,  bringing  to  our  ports  the 
commerce  of  the  nation. 

'*Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  that  splendid  achievement, 
and  greatly  are  you  to  be  commended  for  the  pageant  recalling  the 
glories  of  the  past  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  today,  even  while 
impressing  them  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  who  will  be  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow. 

"Nowhere  is  there  record  of  more  fearless  determination  and  larger 
vision  than  that  displayed  in  the  construction  of  our  canal  system. 
The  state  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  the  science  of  engineering  still 
in  its  infancy,  there  were  swamps  and  forests  to  conquer  and  the  re- 
fusal of  federal  aid  brought  close  the  shadow  of  failure  and  bankruptcy. 
But  nothing  had  force  to  weaken  the  indomitable  resolution  of  our 
fathers,  and  by  driving  the  great  project  home  to  success,  they  made 
New  York  the  Empire  State  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

"Other  states  had  better  opportunity  and  had  one  or  two  others 
of  our  sister  states  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  our  state 
would  not  possess  today  the  greatest  city  of  the  nation  and  the  shin- 
ing port  of  the  world.  But  while  others  stood  in  timid  indecision, 
New  York  sprang  forward  in  courage  and  ambition,  and  grasped  the 
reward  of  leadership.  Through  the  canal  the  commerce  of  the  country 
came  to  us  for  distribution,  and  our  industries  leaped  to  gigantic  life. 
Between  1820  and  1840  our  population  doubled,  and  never  since  has  our 
supremacy  been  questioned.  Great  is  the  city  of  New  York,  and  great 
the  state,  but  for  this  greatness  both  city  and  state  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  towns  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  people 
that  first  saw  the  possibilities  of  a  canal. 
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"The  millions  of  the  people's  money  now  being  spent  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintendent  of  public  works  who  gets  one  hundred 
cents  of  value  for  ever>'  dollar  expended,  may  be  expected  to  work  an- 
other transportation  revolution  almost  comparable  to  that  brought  about 
by  the  system's  introduction.  These  locks  and  dams  of  modern  type, 
permitting  the  use  of  craft  twice  as  large  as  before,  and  the  new  chan- 
nel, will  bring  new  and  vaster  districts  into  swift  cooperation  with 
the  progress  of  the  state,  and  add  immeasurably  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  this  wonderful  Mohawk  valley. 

**I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  realize  it,  but  this  new  lock 
right  here  in  Little  Falls  is  an  engineering  achievement  that  ranks  with 
the  government  loclcs  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Panama  canal  locks,  and 
the  big  things  that  have  been  done  in  every  watei'way  of  the  world. 

"This  lock  will  hold  six  of  the  ordinary  Erie  canal  boats.  It 
will  accommodate  a  barge  of  3,000  tons  capacity  and  future  widening, 
which  General  Wotherspoon  tells  me  is  possible,  will  permit  the  use  of 
barges  of  3,600  tons  or  the  equivalent  of  90  freight  cars  of  80,000  pounds 
capacity.  The  new  boats  will  carry  ten  times  as  much  as  the  old  boats, 
at  two  and  a  half  times  the  speed.  The  capacity  of  the  new  canal  will 
be  twenty-five  tim.es  the  capacity  of  the  old.  Great  were  the  men  who 
planned  the  first  canal,  but  I  do  not  think  even  in  their  wildest  dreams 
they  could  have  foreseen  the  shining  waterway  that  follows  the  Mo- 
hawk river  to  Wood  Creek,  on  to  Oneida  lake,  through  the  Oneida  river 
to  the  west. 

"It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  you  should  be  celebrating  the  dawn 
of  this  new  growth  and  you  are  to  be  commended  for  the  wise,  patriotic 
thought  that  decided  upon  a  great  historical  pageant  as  a  feature  of 
the  celebration. 

"Such  historical  reviews  cannot  be  given  too  important  a  place  in 
American  life,  for  they  lead  us  back  along  the  way  we  have  come,  bring- 
ing us  into  closer  touch  with  the  heroic  souls  who  conquered  a  new 
world  for  the  blessing  of  their  children.  I  have  little  use  for  traditions 
that  stand  as  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  progress  but  I  have  love 
and  reverence  for  those  traditions  that  teach  us  the  great  lessons  of 
courage,  struggle  and  patriotism. 

"Standing  here  today,  with  evidences  of  success,  wealth  and 
security  on  every  hand,  one  finds  it  difficult  indeed  to  realize  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  encountered  by  those  men  and  women  who  first  braved 
this  wilderness  and  began  the  task  of  civilization.  Yet  *nothing  is  more 
important  than  that  we  keep  fresh  and  precious  these  memories  of  the 
past.  They  bear  messages  to  us  far  more  vital  than  any  message 
delivered  by  living  tongue,  and  the  day  that  we  close  our  cars  to  them 
will  be  the  day  that  marks  the  beginning  of  our  decline. 

"Liberty  was  no  idle  word  to  the  first  settlors  of  the  Mohawk 
valley.  They  risked  their  lives  out  of  love  for  it.  Nor  was  patriotism 
a  mere  Fourth  of  July  thing,  but  a  tremendous  fact  upon  which  tl>ey 
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builded  their  lives.  Brotherhood  was  not  a  beatitude,  but  a  great  truth, 
for  the  safety  of  one  was  the  safety  of  all,  and  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual was  linked  inseparably  with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Doubtless  they  had  their  rivalries  and  their  strife,  but  the  history  of 
the  Mohawk  valley  proves  that  the  common  good  was  held  high  above 
every  petty  division,  receiving  a  unity  of  support  and  devotion  that  drove 
it  forward  to  pennanence  and  prosperity. 

"It  is  by  these  standards  of  the  past  that  the  citizens  of  today 
should  judge  themselves.  Do  liberty,  patriotism  and  brotherhood  mean 
as  much  to  us  as  they  meant  to  our  fathers?  Have  we  won  success  with- 
out sacrifice  of  any  of  the  virile  qualities  that  marked  the  days  of 
struggle?  Is  the  old  unity  retained,  or  has  it  been  lost  in  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  class  and  race  and  creed  and  partisanship? 

"The  men  and  women  who  settled  this  fair  valley,  and  whose 
labors  gave  Americanism  a  standing  and  a  meaning,  came  from  well 
nigh  everj'  country  of  Christendom.  Sturdy  Hollanders  for  the  most 
part,  but  many  Germans,  many  English,  many  Irish,  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  Indians  as  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  England,  and  as  their  descendants  were  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  defense  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  great  crusade  that  gave  free- 
dom to  Cuba  from  the  oppressions  of  Spain. 

"Only  lately  it  was  my  solemn  duty  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
federal  government,  to  order  out  the  organized  militia  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  as  I  glanced  over  the  lists  of  commanders  and  men,  a 
thrill  shot  through  me  to  see  that  among  those  eager  to  serve  their 
country  were  men  of  every  nationality,  every  creed. 

"I  am  no  pessimist  where  America  is  concerned.  A  people  that 
braved  the  perils  of  a  new  world  in  search  of  liberty,  who  passed  thro' 
unparalleled  suffering  to  safeguard  that  liberty,  who  waged  a  long  and 
terrible  war  to  lift  the  curse  of  slavery  from  8,000,000  bondmen,  who 
took  arms  again  in  1898  to  win  justice  for  Cuba,  is  not  a  nation  that 
can  fail  in  any  crisis.  If  disappointments  have  crept  into  our  national 
life,  if  things  have  been  done  that  seem  to  tarnish  our  self  respect,  it 
is  not  due  to  any  fundamental  change,  but  to  the  indifference  that  has 
permitted  the  average  citizen  to  be  less  than  appreciative  of  his  sov- 
ereignty. 

"For  you  who  are  before  me  are  indeed  sovereigns,  president, 
governors  and  all  officials  the  servants  of  your  will.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  leader  to  betray  America.  America  can  be  betrayed  only 
by  the  people. 

"WTiat  is  needed  today  is  a  vast  popular  awakening,  a  realization 
that  government  is  no  automatic  device,  but  a  tremendous  enterprise, 
and  its  wise  direction  is  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  and  interest 
of  every  individual." 
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The  Great  Pageant. 

The  conception  and  execution  of  the  Historical  Pageant  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  everyone  except  the  comparativiy  few,  about  six 
hundred  people,  who  had  part  in  it  and  had  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
scope  and  the  manner  of  its  execution.  The  seating  at  the  playground 
had  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  about  two  thousand  people  and  the 
provision  was  none  too  large.  These  elevated  seats  were  built  in  a  semi- 
circle with  the  opening  toward  the  north,  leaving  ample  space  for  the 
performers,  the  ground  forming  the  floor  of  the  great  open-air  stage. 
The  wooded  hills  formed  an  ideal  background  and  a  few  evergreen  trees 
set  up  along  the  north  side  formed  a  screen  for  the  players  while  await- 
ing their  cue  to  step  out  onto  t}>e  open  stage.  Wires  and  Stewart's  en- 
larged orchestra  rendered  the  specially  selected  and  arranged  music  for 
all  the  episodes  and  was  heard  with  rare  pleasure.  The  music  was  of 
a  very  high  order  of  merit  and  rendered  in  a  manner  that  elicited  the 
highest  praise.  The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  was  as  follows:  L.  C. 
Wires,  Conductor;  Geo.  Smith,  1st  violin;  Leon  Dussauit,  1st  violin; 
Daniel  Nichols,  1st  violin;  Ed,  Koninsky,  bass;  Robert  Wolfenden, 
cello;  W.  H.  Geigenberger,  cello;  C.  Kinaman,  flute;  G.  A.  Germond,  1st 
clarinet;  Primo  Fontana,  2nd  clarinet;  F.  M.  Stewart,  1st  cornet;  Gus 
Kott,  2nd  comet;  A.  M.  Gleason,  trombone;  S.  J.  Walrath,  drums;  Miss 
Beatrice  Williams,  piano. 

The  pageant  was  presented  in  eight  episodes,  representing  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  past  of  this  historic  valley.  The  work  of  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  these  episodes  was  divided,  and  each  given  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  directors  who  were  responsible  for  production 
of  that  portion  of  the  beautiful  pantomime.  The  different  episodes  and 
those  in  charge  were  as  follows  : 

Glaci&l  Period. 

Miss  Katherine  Walrath,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Tanzer. 

Indian  Period. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Shall,  Miss  Herma  Gowen. 

Dutch  Period. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Burrell,  Jr. 

English  and  Palatine  Period. 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Livingston. 

Colonial  Period. 

Mrs.  Irving  E.  Stacey. 

Revolutionary  Period. 

Mrs.  George  I.  Oakley. 

Erie  Canal  Period. 

Miss  Eva  Van  Allen. 

Prosperity  Period. 

Miss  Mable  Simpson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hughes,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Oliver. 
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These  directors  selected  the  performers,  conducted  the  drills, 
looked  after  the  costuming  and  directed  the  final  presentation  and 
too  much  praise  cannot  he  bestowed  on  them  for  the  success  of  the 
Pageant.  They  were  ably  assisted  by  large  numbers  of  workers  and 
it  was  the  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  will  that  made  the 
pageant  a  possibility.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
the  names  of  all  who  took  part  and  all  who  worked  so  faithfully  and 
effectively  in  carrying  out  the  greatest  and  best  celebration  that  Little 
Falls  has  ever  held. 

The  pageant  opened  with  the  entrance  of  four  young  men  suitably 
dressed  as  heralds,  who  marched  across  the  green  and  announced 
the  coming  of  Father  Time.  Father  Time,  represented  by  Rev.  George 
A.  Gay  suitably  garbed,  then  entered  and  recited  a  prologue  suited 
to  the  episode  about  to  be  given.  Each  episode  was  preceded  by  a 
prologue  spoken  by  Father  Time  who  then  seated  himself  on  a  large 
rock  and  remained  during  the  presentation. 

The  Glacial  Period. 

The  first  episode  represented  the  glacial  period,  that  early  period 
in  the  formation  of  the  earth  that  has  left  so  marked  an  impress 
on  this  immediate  section  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  difficulty  of 
giving  any  representation  that  would  convej'  any  idea  of  this  period 
caused  much  speculation  concerning  the  manner  of  its  doing,  but  the 
episode  as  carried  out  proved  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
effective  of  the  series. 

To  somber  music  the  glacial  spirits  appeared  and  with  them  came 
grotesque  ice  creatures,  polar  bears  and  wraithes  of  fog  and  mist 
covering  the  earth  with  their  grey  garlands,  some  of  them  formed 
pot  holes  with  their  festoons,  and  made  glacial  scratches  in  the  rocks 
and  earth.  Suddenly  the  Sun  goddess  and  her  Sunbeams  darted  at 
them  with  golden  lances,  finally  driving  them  all  away,  making  them 
take  off  the  grey  covering  from  the  earth,  and  then  to  sweet  music 
the  first  Spring  danced  in  with  beautiful  flowers  in  her  train. 

The  spirits  of  ice  and  snow  were  represented  by  between  thirty 
and  forty  boys  all  garbed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  the  spirits  of 
mist  by  a  dozen  young  girls  in  filmj'  grey  garb  and  the  polar  ani- 
mals by  boys  with  the  familiar  animal  costumes.  The  ice  and  snow  spirits 
took  possession  of  the  stage  and  were  succeeded  by  the  mists  that 
were  dispersed  by  the  Sun  goddess,  represented  by  Miss  Agnes  Decker, 
and  her  sunbeams,  represented  by  a  dozen  young  girls  with  golden 
lances.  The  sun  goddess  came  in  riding  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  a 
number  of  the  sunbeams.  Miss  Martha  Parry  represented  Spring,  and 
fourteen  young  women  the  flowers.  The  dances  and  other  movements 
were  beautifully  executed  and  the  episode  not  only  represented  the 
idea  but  was  spendidly  carried  out. 
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The  Indian  Period. 

In  the  representation  of  the  Indian  period  a  band  of  roving  Mo- 
hawks entered  and  the  squaws  started  a  fire  and  began  to  prepare 
supper.  While  this  was  going  on  a  number  of  fur  traders  entered 
with  their  canoe  and  began  to  barter  with  the  Indians  for  the  pur- 
chase of  furs.  They  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  and  while  thus  engaged 
a  runner  appears  and  announces  the  coming  of  the  "Black  Coats." 
The  friars  arrived  and  told  the  Indians  something  of  the  Great  Manitou 
of  the  White  Man,  the  Indians  listened  to  an  "Ave  Maria"  which  one 
of  the  friars,  Mr.  William  Malone,  sang,  but  they  grow  unfriendly 
and  bound  the  friars,  drove  away  the  fur  traders  and  finally  broke  up 
camp  and  moved  away,  taking  their  prisoners  with  them.  The  first 
white  men  to  enter  the  valley  were  the  adventurous  fur  traders,  later 
came  the  Jesuit  Priests  of  France,  many  of  whom  were  cruelly  tor- 
tured by  the  Indians. 

More  than  sixty  young  men  and  women  i)articipatcd  in  this  epi- 
sode and  it  was  carried  out  in  the  most  finished  manner,  reflecting 
great  credit  upon  directors  and  participants. 

The  Dutch  Period. 

Representing  this  period  a  group  of  Dutch  boys  came  merrily  in  rid- 
ing on  a  hay  rick.  They  jumped  down  and  played  at  making  hay.  Milk 
maids  appeared  and  the  boys  and  girls  danced  in  their  wooden  shoes.  In 
the  midst  of  their  fun  two  old  Dutch  wives.  Miss  Nellie  Highland  and  Miss 
Laura  Luther,  knitting  long  stockings  as  they  walked,  came  suddenly  upon 
their  fun  two  old  Dutch  wives,  Miss  Nellie  Highland  and  Miss  Laura 
Luther,  knitting  long  stockings  as  they  walked,  came  suddenly  upon 
them  and  drove  them  away  to  work.  The  Dutch  wives  had  with  them 
two  Indian  girls  and  after  the  others  had  gone,  they  tried  to  teach  one 
of  them  to  wear  a  yoke  with  milking  pails  on  it,  and  the  other  how 
to  hold  knitting  needles,  but  they  dropped  the  yoke,  unraveled  the 
stocking  and  ran  off  to  join  the  others,  leaving  the  old  wives  to  fol- 
low in  despair. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  episodes,  the  costumes  and  para- 
phernalia were  all  true  to  type  and  correctly  represented  the  period. 
More  than  forty  young  men  and  women  participated  in  it  and  the 
execution  was  most  commendable.  It  was  a  very  pretty  and  instruc- 
tive episode. 

English  and  Palatinate  Period. 

This  very  important  episode  was  most  carefully  thought  out 
and  beautifully  executed.  First  retainers  entered  and  set  a  throne  for 
Queen  Anne,  The  queen,  impersonated  by  Miss  Mildred  Blakeslee, 
accompanied  by  her  court,  and  waited  on  by  pages,  entered  and  took 
her  place  on  the  throne.    A  herald  announced  the  arrival  of  General 
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Schuyler,  represented  by  Mr.  Loomis  Burrell,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  Indian  Chiefs  from  the  Queen's  "Plantations  in  North  America." 
The  Indians  presented  gifts  of  bead  work,  furs  and  other  articles  to 
Ihe  queen.  The  queen  presents  to  General  Schuyler  a  silver  communion 
service  inscribed,  "The  Gift  of  Her  Majesty  Anne  to  Her  Indian  Chapel 
of  the  Mohawks."  Another  herald  announced  the  arrival  of  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Palatinate.  She  consents  to  receive  them  and  they  enter, 
a  poor,  disconsolate  company.  Joshua  Kockenthal,  represented  by  Mr. 
Myron  G.  Bronner,  was  their  spokesman  and  made  their  request  known 
to  the  Queen  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  appeals.  They  were  home- 
less and  friendless,  and  the  Indian  Chiefs,  learning  of  their  plight, 
offered  them  lands  in  this  valley  and  the  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 
The  Queen  and  her  court  then  retired,  followed  by  the  Indian  and  Ger- 
man delegations.  This  episode  was  carried  out  in  the  most  dignified 
and  stately  manner  as  befitted  the  subject.  About  sixty  people  par- 
ticipated; all  appropriately  costumed.  It  represented  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture and  was  a  fine  representation  of  one  of  the  important  incidents 
connected  with  Mohawk  Valley  history.  Miss  Blakeslee  carried  out 
the  part  of  Queen  Anne  so  skillfully  that  she  won  the  special  com- 
mendation of  Governor  Whitman  who  requested  that  he  might  be  pre- 
sented to  her. 

The  Colonial  Period. 

The  colonial  period  with  its  gay  routs  and  gorgeous  festivities 
gave  opportunity  for  most  beautiful  pictures  and  the  authoress  did 
not  fail  to  make  use  of  them,  nor  did  the  participants  fail  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  laid  down.  The  scene  opened  with  a  reception  given 
by  Sir  William  Johnson,  represented  by  Mr.  Fred  Sabin  and  Molly 
Brandt,  represented  by  Miss  Helen  Stinson,  who  received  a  gay  com- 
pany of  belles  and  beaux,  with  powdered  hair  and  patches.  Negro 
slaves  brought  in  refreshments  and  a  toast,  "Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyes,"  was  sung  by  a  quartette  of  colonial  gentlemen:  Messrs 
Gaspard  Dussault,  William  Malone,  D.  H.  Burrell,  Jr.,  and  Albert  Det- 
tinger.  The  rout  ended  with  a  minuet  danced  by  twelve  couples  of 
young  people  and  forming  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  of  the  entire 
pageant.  .After  the  gay  people  had  left  Red  Jacket  gave  Sir  William 
a  roll  of  parchment  which  they  looked  at  together.  Tlie  Indian  placed 
his  hand  on  Sir  William's  shoulder  and  gazed  earnestly  at  him.  Sir 
William  held  aloft  his  right  hand,  swearing  the  truth  of  what  he 
said  and  they  departed  together.  As  they  went  out,  two  little  lads, 
one  white  and  one  Indian,  both  Sir  William's  sons,  ran  after  him, 
he  took  them  by  the  hand  and  disappeared. 

Revolutionary  Period. 

This  period  opens  with  the  appearance  of  General  Herkimer, 
represented  by  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Suits,  on  horseback  and  a  body  of  his 
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troops.  Th€  General  addresses  his  soldiers  and  they  marched  away 
to  the  music  of  fife  and  drum.  The  company  of  soldiers  was  com- 
posed of  Sons  of  Veterans,  with  appropriate  Continental  uniforms. 
After  the  soldiers  had  gone  a  group  of  Patriots  entered  and  the  men 
built  a  log  fort  while  the  women  were  husy  making  a  flag.  Firing  was 
heard  in  the  distance  and  soon  a  messenger  arrived  bringing  tidings 
of  the  defeat  of  the  British  forces.  Amid  great  rejoicing  the  new  flag 
was  run  up  over  the  fort  and  all  joined  in  singing  "Praise  God  from 
Whom  all  Blessings  Flow."  Between  forty  and  fifty  men  and  women 
participated  in  this  episode. 

Period  of  Peace. 

The  scene  for  the  Period  of  Peace  was  laid  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  Erie  Canal  when  a  great  celebration  was  held 
here  at  Little  Falls.  Citizens  entered  on  foot  and  by  stage  coach, 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  canal.  An  arch,  inscribed 
"Union  of  the  East  and  the  West,"  was  set  up.  George  H.  Feeter,  Esq., 
represented  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Gowen,  received  two  delegations,  one  from 
the  east  with  a  barrel  of  salt  water  on  which  was  perched  a  sea  gull, 
and  the  other  from  the  west  with  a  barrel  of  fresh  water  from  Lake 
Erie,  on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  With  great  solemnity  the  two 
barrels  were  exchanged  in  exact  imitation  of  a  ceremony  that  took 
place  here  in  1825  when  the  Erie  canal  was  opened.  The  appearance 
of  the  stage  coach  with  its  load  of  gay  merrymakers  was  a  pleasing 
feature  of  this  episode. 

Period  of  Prosperity. 

The  prosperity  episode  was  a  most  beautiful  and  fitting  finale 
for  this  most  wonderful  pantomimic  representation  of  Mohawk  Valley 
history.  Heralds  announced  the  coming  of  thirteen  young  women 
representing  the  original  states.  They  were  all  gowned  in  white  witli 
sashes  bearing  the  name  of  the  state  represented.  They  received  Colum- 
bia, represented  by  Mrs.  Harvey  Feldmeier,  and  "Uncle  Sam,"  represent- 
ed by  Mr.  Conrad  Oliver.  Mrs.  Feldmeier  wore  an  appropriate  gown  over 
which  was  draped  an  American  flag  and  carried  a  silk  flag  on  a  staff, 
and  her  entrance  was  greeted  with  continued  and  hearty  applause. 
Mr.  Oliver  wore  the  familiar  Uncle  Sam  costume  and  as  these  par- 
ticipants were  grouped  to  receive  their  "New  American"  associates 
the  picture  was  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  While  thus  grouped  a 
large  company  of  Polish  people,  residents  of  this  city,  with  Wiccnty 
Cybulski  as  leader,  marched  in  and  presented  their  gifts  to  Columbia 
as  the  representative  of  their  new  home  country.  Then  they  executed 
a  most  wonderful  march  with  all  the  precision  of  trained  soldiers. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  their  picturesque  native  costumes  and  gave 
a  beautiful  exhibition  that  called  forth  frc(iuent  and  hearty  applause. 

Next  came  a  company  of  Italians  led  by  Mrs.  James  Castalda, 
and  her  little  son,  dressed  in  the  Italian  National  colors.    The  men 
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of  the  party  played  guitars  and  the  women  tamborines  as  the  whole 
company  sang  Italian  songs.  All  were  dressed  in  native  costume; 
Master  Cactalda  presented  to  Columbia  the  gifts  of  his  people  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  was  most  pleasing  and  inspiring.  Following  this 
came  a  Slovac  wedding  party  and  again  the  native  costume  added  a 
picturesque  and  pleasing  feature.  This  party  also  had  its  own  music 
and  delighted  the  large  audience  with  the  enactment  of  one  of  the 
interesting  ceremonies  of  their  native  land.  They  also  presented  their 
gifts  to  Columbia. 

The  Grand  March. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  several  episodes  the  whole  company 
marched  around  the  grounds  and  formed  a  most  pleasing  picture  and 
fitting  close  to  the  most  wonderful  amateur  performance  ever  staged 
in  Little  Falls. 

Interest  is  never  lacking  in  representations  of  the  scenes  of 
early  days  in  our  National  life  and  as  this  pageant  with  its  beautiful 
pictures  and  pantomime,  representing  the  early  days,  was  unfolded 
before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  spectators  the  interest  increased  from 
first  to  last  and  admiration  and  pleasure  were  only  exceeded  by  the 
astonishment  over  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  with  am.ateur  talent 
to  make  so  pleasing  and  historically  accurate  a  representation  of  the 
early  life  of  this  valley.  It  was  a  triumph  of  art  and  will  long  remain 
one  of  the  red  letter  events  in  the  history  of  Little  Falls. 


BRONZE  TABLET  MARKS  SPOT  OF  ANDRUSTOWN 

MASSACRE. 


Impressive  Exercises  Are  Held  on  Site  Where  Early  Settlers  Were  Killed 

By  Indians  and  Tories  in  1778. 


August  9,  1920. 

"Last  evening  about  6  o'clock  I  received  several  expresses  from 
Cherry  Valley,  Springfield  and  Andreastown,  informing  that  the  two 
last  mentioned  places  are  entirely  destroyed  by  Indians  and  Tories,  the 
houses  set  on  fire,  several  men  killed  and  scalped.  The  fate  of  the 
women  is  not  known." 

July  19,  1778,  Jacob  Klock  reported  the  message  above  to  Abraham 
Ten  Broeck,  who  in  turn  reported  it  to  Governor  Clinton,  which  report 
is  the  original  and  never  before  published  report  of  what  history  calls 
today  "The  Andrustown  Massacre." 

August  9,  1920,  on  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  cabins  of  the 
settlers  of  Andrustown,  was  unveiled  a  large  boulder,  in  the  face  of 
which  is  imbedded  a  bronze  tablet  containing  a  memorial  to  those  who 
died  in  that  far  off  day. 

The  exercises  of  unveiling  were  featured  by  the  attendance  of  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women  and  children  from  valley  towns  and  especially 
those  afiiliated  with  D.  A.  R.  chapters.  The  distinguished  guests  and 
speakers  were,  Mrs.  Theodore  Douglas  Robinson,  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Cailan, 
Dr.  John  Finley,  state  commissioner  of  education.  Dr.  James  Sullivan, 
state  historian,  and  Attorney  M.  G.  Bronner  of  Little  Falls. 

The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  three-year-old  Natalie  Scott,  who  pulled 
the  cord  that  held  the  American  flag  in  place  around  the  boulder  and 
whose  act  was  applauded  by  the  hundreds  gathered  to  witness  the 
exercises. 

The  day  was  excessively  hot,  yet  not  a  murmur  was  heard  during 
the  three  hours  of  exercises.  Interest  in  the  historical  sketches  of  the 
early  settlers,  the  eloquence  of  the  speakers,  the  quiet  of  the  country, 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  surroundings,  all  aided  in  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  introduced  by  her  husband.  She  told  in  an 
interesting  manner  how  it  came  about  that  a  tablet  was  placed  on  the 
site  of  Andrustown.    Mrs.  Robinson  said  that  several  years  ago  the 
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children  of  the  schools  of  Warren  had  been  asked  to  write  historical 
essays  by  the  D.  A.  R.  chapters.  Then  came  a  suggestion  as  to  topic 
and  Andrustown  was  suggested.  At  that  time,  Mrs.  Robinson  confessed, 
she  did  not  know  about  Andrustown,  but  after  getting  in  touch 
with  M.  G.  Bronner  of  Little  Falls,  a  direct  descendant  of  Peter  Heyer, 
one  of  the  seven  settlers,  she  learned  its  history. 

Mrs.  Robinson  paid  a  high  tribue  to  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hatch  of  South 
Columbia  who  knows  the  history  of  Andrustown  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  to  Dr.  Grace  N.  Norris  of  Utica,  whose  articles  of  historical 
worth  have  been  of  much  assistance  in  planning  this  event. 

Mrs.  Robinson  introduced  Myron  G.  Bronner  to  preside  over  the 
exercises. 

Mr.  Bronner  called  upon  Dr.  Charles  Swift  to  offer  prayer  and  fol- 
lowing, himself  spoke  of  the  early  days  when  the  settlers  lived  on  the 
lots  where  the  tablet  is  placed  and  surrounding  its  site.  Mr.  Bronner 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Robinson  who  had  come  into  town 
a  stranger,  but  whose  interest  and  energy  were  responsible  for  the 
marker  which  will  forever  commemorate  the  heroism  of  those  who  died 
there.  He  gave  details  of  the  seven  original  familes  and  named  them 
as  follows:  Leper,  Bell,  Starring,  Grim,  Heyer,  Osterout  and  Frank 
families. 

Mr.  Bronner  told  of  the  finding  of  a  claim  deed  in  Albany  which 
showed  that  the  Heyer  family  had  been  paid  for  loss  to  property. 

Miss  Natalie  Scott  was  then  introduced  and  the  tablet  was  un- 
veiled. To  weather  storm  and  sunshine,  to  stand  in  all  seasons  that  the 
passerby  might  stop,  read  and  pass  on  with  new  inspiration,  gained 
from  the  lessons  of  those  pioneers  who  lived  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  land  toward  civilization. 

Mr.  Bronner  then  introduced  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Callau,  New  York  State 
Regent,  National  Society  of  Colonial  Daughters  of  America. 

Mrs.  Callan  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"To  simply  say  that  I  feel  honored  by  an  invitation  to  speak  to- 
day upon  this  occasion,  is  but  to  feebly  express  my  gratitude.  As  to  me, 
and  I  hope  it  is  as  to  you  all,  an  occasion  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

'*\Ve  should  all  feel  that  there  is  something  worth  while  in  placing 
a  monument  upon  a  historic  spot,  especially'  so,  when  it  is  commemo- 
rative of  so  many  of  jour  pioneer  ancestors'  deeds.  It  is  beyond  com- 
prehension, the  sufferings  and  the  hardships  which  they  endured,  in 
order  that  they  could  be  free  and  independent  to  till  the  soil  which 
would  enable  them  to  rear  their  children  and  to  have  comfortable  homes. 

'*The  original  owner  of  this  entire  patent  was  James  Henderson, 
who  obtained  a  grant  of  six  thousand  acres  of  land  in  1739,  from  George 
second,  who  was  tlien  King  of  England.  Later  in  1753,  one  thousand 
acres  were  purchased  by  the  few  men  who  dared  brave  pioneer  life,  to 
settle  here  on  these  picturesque  hills.    The  settlement  was  to  be  called 
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Hendersontown,  after  the  original  owner.  Later  it  was  called  Andnis- 
town,  and  at  present,  is  known  as  Henderson.  The  home  on  the  Hen- 
derson patent  is  still  occupied  by  the  descendants,  and  as  you  all 
know,  is  called  Henderson  House. 

"Upon  the  land  purchased  from  the  original  patentee  settled  the 
seven  familes  of  Paul  Grim,  John  Osterhout,  George  Heyer,  George  Star- 
ring, Frederick  Bell,  Stephen  Frank  and  Frederick  Leper. 

''They  came  out  to  this  wonderful  and  most  picturesque  spot, 
with  all  its  beauty  and  were  inspired  with  a  feeling  in  their  hearts 
that  the  soil  would  give  back  to  them  richness  in  vegetation  in  return 
for  their  labors. 

**Their's  was  a  labor  of  love,  love  of  country,  love  and  faith  in 
the  divine  power,  which  they  depended  upon  to  assist  them  in  every  act 
and  in  every  need.  Such  faith  as  those  sturdy  pioneers  had,  such  strong 
hearts  filled  with  hope,  the  main  spring  of  their  very  being,  it  was  this 
alone  which  assisted  them  to  endure  all  the  hardships  which  have  been 
endured  in  all  pioneer  life. 

"Having  completed  the  arduous  task  of  clearing  the  land  and  erect- 
ing building  in  which  to  live,  it  was  only  a  few  years,  when  in  1757 
(during  the  French  and  Indian  war)  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  fort  at  Herkimer,  seven  miles  away,  leaving  all  they 
possessed  in  the  world.  *  *  ♦  Indeed,  they  were  thankful  to  have  escaped 
with  their  lives,  having  to  secret  themselves  in  the  woods,  until  time 
afforded  escape  to  the  fort.  *  *  *  When  they  returned  they  found  their 
homes  in  ruins,  but  undaunted  by  this,  they  rebuilt  them.  Again,  anew, 
once  more  combining  peace  and  industry. 

"During  the  interval,  which  elapsed  between  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  and  the  Revolution,  very  little  of  consequence  occurred  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  little  settlement.  '  *  '  New  families  had  settled 
nearby,  and  among  them,  was  one  man,  by  the  name  of  Powers,  who, 
in  particular,  proved  himself  so  disloyal,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
settlement. 

"On  July  18,  1778,  a  very  little  over  142  years  ago,  he  returned  seek- 
ing revenge  upon  his  former  neighbors,  leading  Brant  and  his  followers 
to  destroy  the  little  settlement.  At  the  moment  of  the  attack  the  men 
of  the  settlement  were  busily  engaged  in  harvesting  the  grain,  and  the 
women  were  preparing  to  bake  their  bread  in  a  large  open  oven,  which 
was  in  the  field.  *  *  *  As  a  result  of  this  terrible  and  unexpected  attack, 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  m.assacred,  and  others  taken  prisoners. 
*  •  •  A  great  many  were  able  to  make  their  escape  to  the  fort.  *  *  * 

"Their  homes  were  burned,  *  *  *  the  fields  of  beautiful  grain  de- 
stroyed, and,  in  fact,  evrything,  so  dear  to  them,  everything  for  which 
they  had  labored  so  diligently  was  swept  away  for  the  second  time.  *  •  • 
Try  to  picture  to  yourself  their  hasty  retreat  to  the  fort.  *  '  '  Some 
carryintj  their  children,  others  attempting  to  save  some  cherished  pos- 
session. '  *  •    Paul  Grim  made  an  effort  to  save  his  Bible,  which  was 
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so  dear  to  him,  the  burden,  however,  was  too  great,  and  he  was  forced 
to  conceal  it  in  the  forest.  *  *  *  Later,  this  rare  old  Bible  was  found, 
and  is  today  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  is  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation.  *  *  * 

"Think  of  the  modern  conveniences  of  today!  The  comforts  and 
luxuries  provided  for  this  present  generation!  Besides  all  this  won- 
derful beauty  which  nature  has  provided  for  you,  the  splendid  roads, 
especially  the  one  over  which  we  came  today  to  this  very  spot.  How 
different  from  the  trail  over  which  the  early  settlers  of  Andrustown 
came!  Think  of  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  today,  in  the  home  as 
well  as  in  the  field.  No  mowing  machines  were  theirs,  no  hay  loading 
devices,  last,  but  not  least,  no  tractors,  as  their  work  was  only  accom- 
plished by  arduous  labor,  by  hand.  They  harvested  their  grain  by  hand 
with  a  cradle,  threshed  it  out  with  a  flail  They  used  many  creative 
tools,  which  few  of  us,  I  fear,  would  recognize  today  should  we  find  them 
around  in  the  fields  and  barns.  All  this  contrast  is  so  very  great.  We 
love  and  enjoy  all  the  products  from  all  new  devices  and  profit  by  them, 
but  what  are  we  willing  to  give  in  return? 

"It  is  not  within  my  province  to  deal  with  your  local  history  to 
any  great  extent,  as  you  have  accesable  a  booklet  compiled  and  published 
by  Mrs.  Theodore  Robinson,  who  collected  many  sketches  written  by 
your  local  historians,  as  well  as  those  by  our  older  historians,  Benton, 
Simms,  Beers,  Hardin  and  Willard,  together  with  newspaper  articles 
written  at  the  time  of  the  centennial  celebration  held  here  in  1878.  This 
material  was  especially  collected  by  Mrs.  Robinson  for  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  town  of  Warren.  Prizes  have  been  given  every  year  by  her 
to  the  children  for  essays  written  on  various  subjects  of  historical  in- 
terest. All  this  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is  once  in  a  while  someone 
who  is  willing  to  work,  willing  to  give,  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
this  inheritance.  Someone  who  really  feels  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  pioneers  of  our  beautiful  country-,  and  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  something  to  keep  alive  those  memories  of  past  events,  and 
proving  it  by  doing  what  we  are  here  today  to  recognize  in  stone  and 
bronze. 

"What  an  incentive!  What  an  inspiration!  For  us  to  do  more 
than  we  are  doing  along  this  line.  Let  us  not  ignore  the  past  or  slight 
the  things  which  are  so  important.  Those  who  assisted  in  the  interest 
of  this  splendid  achievement  are  paying  the  highest  tribute  to  posterity. 
To  advocate  a  good  project  but  never  to  put  it  through  does  not  help 
much,  but  to  stick  to  it  until  it  is  a  reality,  is  what  actually  counts. 
It  seems  so  fitting,  so  appropriate,  that  we  who  have  lived  and  profited 
by  this  precious  iniieritance  for  generations,  can  respond  to  this  awaken- 
ing of  reverence  for  the  past. 

"The  spirit  of  commemoration  is  so  prevalent  this  year  as  it  is 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  pilgrims  to  our 
shores,  and  throughout  the  broad  land  for  many  weeks,  celebrations  in 
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the  form  of  pageants,  plays  and  the  placing  of  memorials,  similar  to 
this,  have  been  taking  place.  Let  us  rejoice  that  this  event  today  will 
be  recorded  for  posterity,  showing  that  the  town  of  Warren  was  not 
remiss  during  this  eventful  year.  Just  ten  years  ago  this  week  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  your  speaker  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  that 
great  and  noble  shaft,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Provincetown.  Ex-President  Taft  in  his  address  at  the 
commemorative  ceremonies  said:  "that  the  purpose  which  prompted  the 
Pilgrims'  progress  and  the  spirit  which  animated  them,  furnished  the 
United  States  today  with  the  highest  ideals  of  moral  life  and  political 
citizenship." 

"Three  years  before,  another  great  American  president.  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  this  same  monu- 
ment, enlarged  on  the  character  of  their  achievement,  and  in  ringing 
words  proclaimed  its  immensity  and  world-wide  significance.  *  *  * 
He  said,  'The  coming  hither  of  the  Pilgrims  three  centuries  ago  •  *  * 
shaped  the  destinies  of  this  continent,  and  therefore  profoundly  af- 
fected the  destiny  of  the  whole  world.  '  *  *  And  to  think,  that  today, 
the  family  of  that  same  great  man  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  achievement  of  today." 

Dr.  Sullivan  Speaks. 

Dr.  James  Sullivan  was  the  next  speaker.  Dr.  Sullivan  won  the 
audience  with  a  few  stories,  and  then  said  that  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion some  of  the  original  reports  of  the  story  of  the  massacre.  He 
laid  stress  upon  the  reason  the  people  came  out  to  that  place  to  live, 
saying  it  was  because  they  were  land  hungry.  He  won  applause  when 
he  said  "Ownership  is  the  securest  form  of  good  government." 

The  reports  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Sullivan  relate  to  those  sent  to 
Governor  Clinton,  and  later  to  General  Washington.  The  appeal  for 
aid  to  offset  the  deplorable  condition  in  the  country  at  that  time. 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  Finley.  Dr.  Finley  dwelt  pleasantly 
on  his  reason  for  being  there.  He  said  he  was  the  official  father  of  the 
children  of  the  state,  and  he  remarked  that  the  reason  for  reducing  the 
schools  in  Warren  was  because  there  were  not  enough  descendants. 
He  touched  on  the  courage  of  the  men  and  women  whose  memory  they 
were  there  to  honor  and  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  farmers  of  the  land. 
He  spoke  of  the  productivity  of  the  state,  and  said  "the  tablet  is  erected 
to  a  people  who  in  one  generation  spanned  the  distance  between  the 
stone  age  and  the  highest  civilization." 

Quotes  Kipling's  Immortal  Words. 

Dr.  Finley  touched  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  people  came  in 
early  days;  that  they  were  two  kinds,  migrants  and  vagrants.  Both 
are  moving,  but  the  migrant  moves  to  a  phice,  while  the  vagrant  for- 
gets where  he  is  moving.    He  told  eloquently  of  a  visit  to  Edinburg 
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six  years  ago,  and  of  seeing  there  the  stii dents  of  the  university  drill- 
ing in  squads.    He  recalled  Kipling's  words: 

"They  left  the  unachieved  purpose  of  their  lives  that  all  lives 
might  not  be  wrenched  from  their  purpose  and  without  fear,  they  turned 
from  the  gates  of  learning  to  the  gates  of  death." 

Dr.  Finley  compared  Kipling's  words  as  equal  to  those  of  Lincoln 
and  closed  again  with  them,  as  bearing  tribute  to  those  whose  memory 
was  then  honored.  • 

The  exercises  were  significant  and  impressive  and  carried  out 
without  a  hitch.  The  credit  belongs  primarily  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  whose 
efforts  to  have  the  tablet  erected  have  been  continued  through  the  months 
and  whose  joy  yesterday  at  the  successful  achievement  might  well  be 
pardoned. 

Among  those  present  that  stood  out  as  representing  the  passing 
of  the  older  descendants  and  the  coming  in  of  the  younger  ones,  were 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Swift,  93  years  old,  and  direct  descendant  of  the  Grim  family. 
With  her  was  17-months-old  Philena  "VVoolever,  youngest  descendant 
of  the  Grim  family  and  great  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Swift. 

The  Fort  Dayton  Band  of  Herkimer  played  during  the  afternoon 
and  from  noon  until  2  o'clock  a  basket  picnic  was  held,  the  folks  finding 
the  shady  spots  in  the  adjoining  woods  and  enjoyed  within  'their  shade 
the  good  things  they  brought  with  them. 


LAST  HOURS  OF  GENERAL  HERKIMER. 


An  Intensely  Interesting  Article  from  the  Pen  of  DeWitt  C.  Hadcock, 
over  90  Years  of  Age,  and  an  Honorary  Member  of 
Herkimer  County  Historical  Society, 

Old  John  Moyer,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  engagement,  gives  an  account  of  the  last  hours  of 
General  Herkimer.  His  description  of  this  remarkable  man  is  the  best 
I  ever  saw.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  carried  the  general  over  an 
Indian  trail  through  the  woods  on  a  litter  to  his  home,  three  miles  be- 
low Little  Falls.  They  left  Oriskany,  says  Moyer,  at  daylight,  August  17, 
1777,  and  reached  his  home  at  sunset  on  the  19th  of  August.  The  weather 
was  extremely  hot.  The  distance  was  33  miles,  over  a  rough,  dismal 
trail,  and  the  load  was  heavy,  as  he  weighed  225  pounds,  and  was  six 
feet  two  inches  tall.  He  suffered  terribly,  said  old  Jolm  Moyer,  but 
without  a  complaint  he  smoked  his  silver  pipe  and  talked  in  a  pleasant 
manner. 

Although  General  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Oriskany,  his  death  was  the  result  of  unskillful  treatment.  If  tradi- 
tion speaks  the  truth,  it  was  a  criminal  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon,  whose  strong  appetite  for  liquor  unfitted  him  for  duty.  At  this 
time  the  weather  was  hot  and  sultrj'  and  the  wound,  which  was  a  few 
inches  below  the  knee,  became  gangrenous.  The  wound  was  not  danger- 
ous, when  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  present  day  is  considered,  which 
is  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  order.  Nine  days  after  the  battle,  a  young 
French  surgeon  who  accompanied  Benedict  Arnold  in  his  march  up  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  recommended  amputation,  but  Dr.  Petrie,  who  was 
medical  adviser  at  Fort  Dayton,  opposed  amputation,  but  it  was  done. 
The  performance  of  the  French  surgeon  was  so  unskillful  that  the  flow 
of  blood  was  with  great  difficultj'  staunched.  The  bleeding,  in  fact,  was 
never  checked,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  for  the  surgeon  and  his 
assistants  to  remain  with  the  general,  as  his  situation  at  this  time  was 
very  critical.  Col.  Willett  called  to  see  him  soon  after  the  operation 
and  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed  as  cheerful  as  usual,  and  smoking  his 
pipe.  The  blood  continued  to  flow  and  what  little  skill  the  surgeon  pos- 
sessed was  rendered  useless  by  indulgence  in  wine.  No  other  physician 
was  at  hand  and  toward  evening  the  blood  was  still  tlowinK.  The  general 
became  convinced  that  his  end  was  near.  He  called  for  the  Bible  and 
read  composedly  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and  others  of  the  38th 
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Psalm,  applying  the  penitential  confession  of  the  poem  to  his  own  case. 
He  closed  the  book,  sank  back  on  his  pillow  and  expired  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  August  27,  1777. 

He  left  no  children.  Those  of  the  family  name  are  descendants  of  his 
only  brother,  George  Herkimer.    His  family  was  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  German  Fiatts.    Although  opulent,  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  times,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  uneducated.   He  spoke  but  little 
English,  mostly  Mohawk  Dutch.    He  died  the  28th  of  August,  1777,  aged 
65  years.    He  was  very  much  attached  to  old  John  Mover.    Three  days 
before  he  died  he  gave  him  a  very  handsome  sword,  which  came  down 
in  some  manner  from  Sir  William  Johnson.    The  sword  had  great  value 
as  a  relic.    It  was  richly  mounted  and  very  old.    Moyer  was  very  much 
attached  to  the  sword,  so  much  that  he  slept  with  it  every  night,  and 
when  he  went  abroad  the  sword  went  with  him.    It  is  now  in  the  His- 
torical Society  in  Albanj'.    Moj'er  lived  to  a  great  age.    He  claimed  to 
be  104  years  old,  but  he  could  never  tell  the  year  he  was  born.  He 
was  buried  in  the  old  part  of  the  Stockbridge  graveyard  and  was  the 
second  one  buried  in  that  ancient  plot.    The  first  was  a  child.  There 
are  five  Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  in  this  ground.    It  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  valley  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  very  handsome.  It 
ranks  with  the  best  in  Madison  county.    What  gave  Moyer  notoriety 
through  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  his  friendly  relations  with  General 
Herkimer  was  his  wonderful  exploit  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.    The  fol- 
lowing comes  down  thro  my  grandfather,  who,  as  I  understand,  was  well 
acquainted  with  Moyer.    They  both  lived  at  one  time  at  Stone  Arabia. 
I  now  present  a  most  graphic  picture  of  that  terrible  battle  of  Oriskany, 
which  was  the  rising  star  for  the  colonies,  coming,  as  it  did,  at  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  a  few  days  later: 

"When  Brant,  who  stood  behind  a  tree  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ravine,  with  a  loud  voice  ordered  his  braves  to  press  down,  Herkimer's 
troops  were  crossing.  They  met  just  in  the  middle,  on  a  log  crossway 
and  the  terrible  battle  commenced.  There  was  no  escape,  for  they 
were  completely  mixed  in,  face  to  face.  Old  John  Moyer,  who  was  the 
most  powerful  Dutchman  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  appears  on  the  scene. 
After  he  had  fired  his  gun,  he  had  no  time  to  reload  and  the  tomahawks 
were  flying  about  his  head.  One  came  so  close  it  cut  one  ear  off.  He 
threw  his  gun  one  side  and  near  him  was  an  oak  handspike,  eight  feet 
long.  This  was  the  best  weapon  that  Moyer  could  use  in  the  engage- 
ment With  his  powerful  strength  he  swung  it  right  and  left.  The  skulls 
and  brains  of  the  Indians  flew  in  every  direction.  He  mowed  them 
down  as  you  would  mow  timothy  grass  with  a  scythe.  An  eye-witness 
said  the  sight  was  grand  and  terrible.  Moyer  was  completely  covered 
with  blood  and  brains  and  his  comrades  hardly  knew  him  after  the 
engagement." 


THE  FLAG. 


We  take  patriotic  pleasure  in  copying  the  following  from  the 
ofiQcial  bulletin  National  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution: 

THE  FLAG 

Flag  Day,  June  14;  Constitution  Day,  September  17. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance:  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands — one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  DISPLAY  THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Holidays,  When  the  Flag  Should  be  Displayed  at  Full  Staff. 


Lincoln's  Birthday   February  12 

Washington's  Birthday   February  22 

Jefferson  Day  April  17 

Battle  of  Lexington  (Patriots'  Day)  April  19 

Memorial  Day*   May  30 

Flag  Day   June  14 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill   June  17 

Independence  Day  July  4 

LaFayette  Day   September  6 

"Star  Spangled  Banner"  Day  September  13 

Paul  Jones  Day  September  23 

Columbus  Day   October  12 

Battle  of  Saratoga  October  17 

Surrender  of  Yorktown  October  19 

Evacuation  Day  (New  York)  November  25 


*0n  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  the  flag  should  fly  at  half  staff  from 
sunrise  to  noon  and  full  staft'  from  noon  to  sunset. 

STARS  AND  STRIPES  is  the  oflicial  name  of  the  National  Flag  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  Army  our  National  Flag  is  called  the  Standard; 
also  the  Colors.  When  borne  with  another  flag,  the  regimental  color, 
the  two  flags  are  called  a  "Stand  of  Colors."  In  the  Navy  our  National 
Flag  is  known  as  the  U.  S.  Ensign, 

To  show  proper  respect  for  the  flag,  the  follosving  should  be  ob- 
served: 
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Display. 

The  flag  should  not  be  hoisted  before  sunrise  nor  allowed  to  re- 
main up  after  sunset. 

At  "retreat"  sunset,  civilian  spectators  should  stand  at  "attention" 
and  uncover  during  the  playing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  Mili- 
tary spectattrrs  are  required  by  regulation  to  stand  at  "attentfon"  and 
give  the  military  salute.  During  the  playing  of  the  National  Hymn  at 
"retreat"  the  flag  should  be  lov/ered,  but  not  then  allowed  to  touch  the 
ground. 

When  the  flag  is  flown  at  half  staff  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  it 
should  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff  and  then  lowered  to  position, 
dropping  it  from  the  top  of  the  staff  the  distance  of  the  width  of  the 
flag,  and  preliminary  to  lowering  from  half  staff  it  should  first  be  raised 
to  the  top. 

On  ship  board  the  National  Flag  is  the  flag  to  be  raised  first  and 
lowered  last. 

Where  several  flags  are  displayed  on  poles  with  the  National  Flag, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  be  hoisted  first  and  on  the  tallest  and  most 
conspicuous  staff.  Where  two  flags  are  displayed,  one  our  National  Flag, 
it  should  be  placed  on  the  right.  (To  ascertain  the  right  of  a  building, 
face  in  the  same  direction  as  the  building.)  No  flag  should  be  flown 
from  the  same  staff  as  the  U.  S.  Flag,  except  in  the  Navy;  then  only 
during  Divine  service,  when  the  Church  Penant  may  be  displayed  above 
the  National  Flag — God  above  country. 

When,  in  parade,  the  National  Flag  is  carried  with  any  other  flag, 
it  should  have  the  place  of  honor,  at  the  right.  If  a  number  of  flags 
are  carried,  the  National  Flag  should  either  percede  the  others  or  be 
carried  in  the  center,  above  the  others,  on  a  higher  staff. 

WTien  flags  are  used  in  unveiling  a  monument,  tablet  or  statue, 
they  should  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  be  carried  aloft,  forming  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  ceremony. 

Wlien  the  National  Flag  is  used  as  a  banner,  the  union  should  be 
at  the  right  (as  you  face  the  flag).  When  used  as  an  altar  covering, 
the  union  is  at  tne  right  (as  you  face  the  altar),  and  nothing  should 
ever  be  placed  upon  the  flag  except  the  Holy  Bible. 

The  flag  should  never  be  flown  reversed  except  in  case  of  distress 
at  sea. 

Portraying  the  Flag. 

To  properly  illustrate  the  flag,  the  staff  should  always  be  at  the 
left  of  the  picture,  with  the  flag  floating  to  the  right.  When  two  flags 
are  crossed,  the  National  Flag  should  be  at  the  right.  If  the  National 
Fag  is  pictured  as  a  banner,  the  union  is  at  the  right. 
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Salute. 

When  the  National  Colors  are  passing  in  parade  or  in  review, 
the  spectator  should,  if  walking,  halt,  and  if  sitting,  arise  and  stand  at 
"attention"  and  uncover. 

The  national  salutels  one  gun  for  evei-y  State, 

The  international  salute  is,  under  the  laws  of  nations,  21  guns. 

On  shore  the  flag  should  not  be  dipped  by  way  of  salute  or  com- 
pliment. 

We  also  take  equal  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  communi- 
cation from  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Pitcher  of  Utica,  a  well  known  authority 
on  matters  of  patriotic  history: 

"Deeply  interested  in  patriotic  education,  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  every  American,  the  correct 
display  of  our  sacred  banner  when  used  in  decoration, 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  our  patriotic  societies  at  this 
very  moment  stand  most  in  need  of  this  information.  At  two  large 
gatherings  of  this  nature  recently  I  was  astonished  to  fmd  the  most 
elaborate  decorative  schemes  carried  out  by  the  use  of  the  "colors"  in 
the  form  of  drapes,  rosettes  and  festoons.  Allow  me  to  quote  from 
several  reliable  authorities  upon  this  subject,  furnished  by  the  Utica 
Public  Library.  Let  everyone  exercise  a  watchful  vigilance  that  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  observed,  so  that  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  distorting 
of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  decorating  the  interior  or  exterior  of 
our  homes  or  public  buildings,  and  also  that  it  shall  not  be  used  as  a 
table  cover,  as  a  foreigner  recently  called  attention  to. 

Rules  for  Display  of  the  American  Flag — In  decorating,  the  flag 
should  never  be  festooned  or  draped,  but  always  hung  flat.  If  hung 
with  the  stripes  horizontal.  Union  should  be  in  the  upper  left  hand 
comer.  If  hung  perpendicularly  Union  should  be  in  upper  right  hand 
corner.  Prepared  by  the  National  Committee  of  Patriotic  Societies, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Independent,  May  24,  1919,  page  273. 

The  flag  should  never  be  draped  or  twisted  into  rosettes,  thus 
distorting  and  changing  the  shape  of  our  sacred  emblem.  Ide,  Emily 
Katharaine.    "History  and  Significance  of  the  American  Flag,"  page  86. 

In  decorating  never  drape  the  flag;  always  hang  it  flat.  Tappan, 
Evan  March.    "Little  Book  of  the  Flag,"  page  86. 

Whenever  possible  the  flag  should  be  flown  from  a  staff  or  mast, 
but  should  not  be  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  building,  platform  or  scaf- 
folding. The  flag  should  not  be  used  as  a  cover  over  a  table,  desk,  or  box 
where  anything  can  be  set  or  placed  upon  it.  Society  of  Patriotic  Decora- 
tions and  Civic  Improvement  of  Wasliington,  D.  C.  Flag  circular  No.  4. 


MOHAWK  VALLEY  — THE  EASTERN  GATEWAY  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AN  ADDRESS  OF  MUCH  LOCAL  INTEREST 

Delivered  by  President  W.  Pierrepont  WTiite  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  His- 
toric Association  before  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Associa- 
tion at  Albany,  November  17,  1922,  on  the  "Mohawk  Valley — 
the  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  United  States,"  which  has 
Particular  Interest  in  this  Locality. 

The  address  follows: 

"The  military  and  commercial  significance  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until  seen  against  the  background  of  the 
millions  of  years  of  physiographic  development." — Professor  Albert  Perry 
Brigham.    (The  Geographical  Journal  for  May,  1899.) 

There  is  no  more  interesting  theme  than  the  Mohawk  Valley's  part 
in  our  national  growth.  Henry  Hudson  came  to  the  site  of  our  Capital 
City  in  1609,  and  found  the  Five  Nations,  with  a  population  of  not  over 
17,000  residing  on  the  waterways  which  connect  the  Hudson  and  Ohio 
Rivers  with  the  Great  Lakes,  and  exercising  an  imperial  sway  over  con- 
quered tribes,  resident  not  only  in  this  vast  area,  but  over  tribes  residing 
in  the  Mississippi  basin. 

Scarce  had  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  and  that  of  their  trading 
company  been  displayed  at  Fort  Nassau,  and  then  at  Fort  Orange,  ere 
the  pelts  of  the  beaver  were  gravitating  through  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk to  this  very  spot,  for  trade. 

The  fact  that  much  of  this  trade  was  brought  by  tribes  paying 
tribute  to  the  Five  Nations  has  from  that  time  cast  an  unfair  charge — 
an  aspersion — upon  the  fair  renown  of  our  valley,  and  we  are  now 
charged  as  being  levicrs  of  tribute  on  those  who  pass  through  our  valley. 
Time,  and  repetition  have  so  added  to  this  aspersion,  until  it  is  now  as- 
serted that  in  our  sweet  and  gentle  valley  dwells  an  Ogre  who  pounces 
on  each  traveler's  pack  and  levies  toll  for  its  release,  until  the  pile  of 
toll  has  grown  so  great  that  in  the  Ogre's  wealth  is  found  two  cities 
grown  so  rich  in  trade  with  outside  worlds  that  dogs  with  popping  eyes 
as  big  as  plates  are  set  to  watch  this  wealth  and  let  the  Ogre  sleep  in 
dreams  of  holy  innocence. 

Too  long  have  we  let  the  story  go,  for  we  are  well  aware  that 
what  I  now  am  telling,  should,  for  modesty's  sake,  be  told  by  others, 
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rather  than  that  we  should  disclose  that  what  often  parades  as  our  ad- 
vantages are  simply  those  advantages  that  Xature  has  placed  where  we 
reside,  and  which  advantages  are  working  for  all,  and  not  for  us;  except 
as  we  are  part  of  all,  and  share  with  all  their  henefits. 

The  consumer  pays  less  for  transportation  on  the  necessities  of 
life,  that  from  their  first  creation  to  their  final  consumption  are  carried 
to  him  hy  water,  rather  than  carried  by  rail  or  highway,  and  the  cheap- 
ness thus  secured  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  best  for  all  concerned. 

The  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  in  New  York  state  provide  a 
geographic  gateway  to  the  great  interior  basin  of  this  continent  now 
developed  into  an  all-water  route.  When  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  were  by  the  treaties  of 
peace  left  in  control  of  France,  Spain  and  England,  our  state  in  1792 
chartered  the  company  which  took  the  first  steps,  that  have  now  led  to 
the  canalization  of  our  rivers,  and  immediately  commenced  those  steps 
in  lessening  the  cost  of  transportation  that  have  carried  untold  quintil- 
lions  of  value  to  the  lands  taken  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  from 
the  French,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

This  policy  of  lessening  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  con- 
sumer, has  built  on  the  Atlantic,  a  city  of  corresponding  importance  to 
the  values  developed  in  the  interior  basin. 

The  creation  of  these  great  values  is  due  to  one  of  Nature's  great- 
est wonders  in  the  convolutions  that  form  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  is 
easy  to  stand  astonished  and  filled  with  thrills  while  seeing  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  the  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  These  sensations  do  not  come 
to  one  ascending  the  Hudson,  and  then  winding  through  the  Moha%vk  to 
its  summit  level  at  Rome.  One  should  have  tliese  thrills  because  this  is 
the  lowest  transcontinental  pass  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  This 
pass  is  nearest  to  sea  level.  One  should  gasp,  because  from  Rome  to  the 
Rockies,  this  level  continues  for  1,800  miles.  One's  hat  should  come  oft' 
because  from  Rome  to  New  Orleans  a  similar  or  lower  level  is  maintained 
the  entire  distance. 

This  gateway  is  one  of  Nature's  wonders,  wliich  l)rings  untold 
blessings  to  mankind.  Through  it  passes  enormous  >olumes  of  food 
and  articles  of  commerce,  charged  with  the  least  cost  per  ton  that  it  is 
possible  to  charge  them  with  on  their  transcontinental  trips. 

This  low  summit  level  that  makes  jiossible  the  lowest  possible 
charge  upon  the  transportation  of  our  necessities,  is  Nature's  gateway, 
and  should  provide  us  with  emotions  as  thrilling  as  fnosc  we  have  in 
contemplating  Niagara's  waters  in  their  never-ending  downpour. 

This  gateway,  as  seen  from  an  aeroplane,  is  the  159  miles  of  Hud- 
son River  from  New  York,  past  .\lban},  to  Troy,  in  which,  in  unison 
with  the  ocean,  tidal  water  heaves  and  sighs  every  twenty-four  hours. 
From  .-Mbany  to  IU)nie.  110  luik's,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  rises  to  its 
summit  le\ei  445  feet.  Of  this  rise  ."540  feet  is  made  in  the  (irst  twenty 
miles,  to  climb  from  the  level  of  the  Hudson  to  that  of  the  xMohawk  near 
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Schenectady.  From  this  point  the  Adirondacks  on  the  north  and  the 
Catskills  on  the  south  rise  to  an  elevation  above  the  valley  of  1,500  to 
2,000  feet,  and  their  contour  lines  widen  until  they  are  several  miles 
apart.  From  this  height,  the  bottom  of  the  valley  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  blunt-pointed  wedge,  as  the  water  and  flood  land  is  less  than 
a  half  mile  wide.  This  110  miles  is  an  east  and  west  gap  through  the 
mountain  formation  with  its  summit  level  of  445  feet  at  Rome.  South- 
erly of  this  cut-  there  are  other  passes  across  the  mountains  with  their 
higher  summit  level  occupied  by  railroads. 

The  Erie  crosses  the  summit  at  1,401  feet. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  crosses  the  summit  at  1,728  feet. 

The  Ontario  &  AVestern  crosses  the  summit  at  1,800  feet. 

The  D.  L.  &  W.  crosses  the  summit  at  1,932  feet. 

The  Pennsylvania  crosses  the  summit  at  2,126  feet. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  cross  the  summit  at  2,620  feet. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  greater  cost  of  operating  these  higher 
summit  levels  turn  freight,  just  as  the  same  elevations  turn  water,  to 
the  lowest  level;  and  that  we  fail  to  grasp  that  this  difference  in  eleva- 
tion pours  a  never-ending  and  ever-increasing  stream  of  freight  through 
this  eastern  gateway  of  the  continent? 

Transportation  charges  may  be  made  so  high  by  natural  barriers 
that  an  area  capable  of  providing  man's  most  vital  necessities  will  have 
no  value.  Gold  in  Alaska,  with  its  transportation  charges  higher  than 
its  market  value,  is  of  no  value  to  its  owner. 

Nature  has  provided  in  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Valleys 
a  gateway  to  the  Atlantic — a  vast  gulch,  cut  in  the  earth,  whose  bottom 
is  nearer  to  sea  level  than  any  other  mountain  pass.  For  this  reason, 
commerce  seeks  it,  that  it  may  be  charged  with  the  lowest  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  in  return,  it  has  created  untold  wealth,  equally  shared  by 
those  who  dwell  in  the  interior  basin  or  on  the  ocean.  It  was  this  lowly 
mountain  pass  that  enabled  the  Iroquois,  the  Six  Nations,  to  dominate 
all  other  tribes,  and  from  1609  to  1779,  to  keep  their  homes  inviolate  from 
the  white  settlements. 

It  was  near  Albany  in  this  lowly  mountain  pass  in  1617  that  the 
first  treaty  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Dutch  was  made  at  Tawa- 
sentha — a  treaty  never  broken  until  Sullivan's  raid  in  1779  broke  the 
power  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  was  at  Albany  in  this  lowly  mountain  pass  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, in  1754,  first  proposed  a  union  of  the  Colonies. 

It  was  this  lowly  mountain  pass  that  enabled  Sir  William  Johnson 
and  the  Indian  tribes  to  win  Canada  and  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  from  tlie  French  in  1755-1763. 

It  was  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome)  at  the  summit  level  of  this  lowb' 
mountain  pass  tliat  Sir  William  .Johnson,  the  dominating  arbiter  of  the 
Indians  an('  of  the  Colonial  Indian  policy  of  (ireat  Britain,  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  which  established  the  boundao'  line,  which 
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divided  the  east  half  of  the  Mississippi  basin  between  the  Indian  tribes 
and  King  George  HL  In  this  division  the  Six  Nations  yielded  no  ter- 
ritory and  their  homes  remained  intact.  The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix 
was  one  of  the  most  important  steps  after  the  winning  of  the  W^est  in 
proceedings  toward  its  occupation. 

It  was  this  I0WI3'  mountain  pass  that  from  1775  to  1783  suffered 
more  harrowing  and  continuous  hardships  than  any  other  place  in  the 
colonies  and  provided  the  battlefield  for  the  turning  point  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

It  was  Robert  R.  Livingston's  knowledge  of  this  lowly  mountain 
pass  that  in  1803  enabled  him  to  negotiate  the  Louisiana  purchase,  which 
acquired  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  more  than  doubled  the  area 
of  the  original  colonies  on  the  seaboard  and  all  that  they  had  acquired 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  again  winning  the  West. 

It  was  George  Washington's  knowledge  of  this  lowly  mountain 
pass  that  made  him  willing  to  accept  from  Virgina  200,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Ohio  basin  as  compensation  for  himself  and  those  who  served 
under  him  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
brought  him  here  in  person  in  1783  when  he  made  a  tour  of  the  valley 
from  Albany  to  Oneida  Lake,  and  wrote  enthusiastically  about  the 
awakening  of  the  West. 

It  was  Philip  Schuyler,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Robert 
Fulton  and  the  same  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
that  in  1817,  because  of  their  knowledge  of  this  lowly  mountain  pass, 
commenced  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  that  all  mankind  for 
all  time  might  share  in  the  benefits  of  water  borne  commerce.  This 
policy  has  been  an  equal  blessing  to  possessor  and  possessed  by  creat- 
ing a  commercial  union  a'S  foreseen  by  Washington  and  Franklin. 

It  is  this  same  policy  of  providing  an  equal  blessing  for  the  pos- 
sessor and  possessed  that  men  of  this  state,  with  a  vision  and  knowledge 
of  what  water-borne  commerce  means  in  the  unity  of  our  nation,  are 
annually  patiently  and  laboriously  bringing  to  a  greater  fruition  of 
national  importance,  than  it  was  possible  for  those  of  the  pioneering 
days  to  foresee.  It  is  of  national  importance  to  understand  that  the 
Mohawk  Valley  stands,  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  sea  level,  charged 
for  all  time  with  the  execution  of  the  duty  of  man's  right  to  exist; 
with  his  necessities  charged  to  him,  at  their  lowest  possible  cost  for 
transportation,  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  has  been 
developing  as  our  state's  policy  since  the  close  of  the  revolution. 

If  in  earlier  days  this  lowest  mountain  pass  had  been  placed  in  a 
national  park,  because  of  its  national  importance  to  commerce,  we  would 
have  but  few  in  our  generation  kho,  drawn  irresistably  here  because 
the  gap  cut  across  the  lowest  pass  in  the  mountains  provides  the  lowest 
cost  on  transportation,  who  woulti  not  be  as  enthusiastic  over  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  tonnage,  blessed  witli  the  least  possible  charge  to  the 
consumer,  as  they  are  over  the  natural  wonders  contained  in  other 
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national  parks  that  have  scenic,  but  no  such  beneficlent  relations  to 
man*s  right  to  exist. 

To  enable  man  to  thus  exist,  we  have  in  the  past  twenty  years 
expended  §320,000,000  in  the  improvement  of  our  canal  and  highway 
transportation,  and  have  invited  all  to  come  and  use  these  improvements 
to  their  heart's  content,  and  without  cost.  In  response,  our  highways 
are  filled  with  motor  cars,  operated  by  their  owners.  We  are  assured 
that  in  the  next  five  years  our  canals  will  he  congested  with  boats 
operated  by  their  owners,  and  that  this  period  would  have  arrived  sooner 
had  boats  been  constantly  constructed  during  the  war  period.  The 
air  above  us  is  equally  as  free  to  use  as  are  our  highways  and  canals; 
the  larger  cost  of  air  craft,  as  of  water  craft,  makes  the  occupation  of 
the  air  and  water  channels  take  a  longer  period  in  becoming  congested. 

With  all  of  this  attention  paid  to  our  transportation,  and  our 
nearness  to  the  largest  consuming  markets,  the  tragedy  in  the  sacrifice 
of  our  farmers'  lives,  and  their  farm  values  remain  unsolved,  and  des- 
perately uneconomic.  Our  farms  are  now  in  the  third  year  of  the  most 
dire  distress  experienced  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  while  ap- 
parently within  a  stone's  throw  of  water,  rail  and  highway  transportation, 
and  within  ten  hours  of  a  great  consuming  market,  our  food  products 
mature  only  to  rot  on  the  ground,  as  the  market  price  is  too  low  to  pay 
for  picking  and  shipping.  Food  from  other  sources  fills  our  home  mar- 
kets. Ofiicial  government  reports  show  the  reflection  of  this  fact  by 
placing  an  average  value  on  our  farms  of  §69  per  acre,  and  at  the  same 
time  registering  S227  as  the  average  in  Iowa.  Neither  price  per  acre 
puts  the  farm  owner  in  an  economic  position,  and  our  life  tragedy  con- 
tinues. No  one  has,  as  yet,  announced  the  panacea,  v.hich  will  result  in  a 
contented  condition  of  live  and  let  live.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
we  have  no  Ogre  in  our  valley. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FLAG. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HOMER  P.  SNYDER  OF  LITTLE  FALLS. 
Delivered  at  Pine  Crest  Sanatorium,  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1922. 

The  big  observance  of  Flag  Day  in  this  section  was  held  at  Pine 
Crest,  the  county's  beautiful  sanatorium  up  in  the  health-giving  pines 
of  Salisbury.  The  raising  of  a  large  flag,  the  thoughtful  gift  of  Congress- 
man Snyder,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  splendid  tribute  to  Old  Glory 
and  a  rally  from  which  every  person  who  attended  drew  patriotic  in- 
spiration. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Congressman  Snyder  was  a  felicitous 
and  appropriate  one — appropriate  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  for 
very  rarely  is  it  the  fortune  of  an  assemblage  of  red-blooded  Americans 
to  have  placed  before  them  so  complete,  so  authentic  and  so  compre- 
hensive a  history  of  the  national  emblem  as  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Snyder's 
speech.   It  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  flag. 

Mr.  Snyder's  address  is  as  follows: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  and  greet  you  on  this  pleasant 
spot  today.  I  am  sure  that  the  wonderful  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  here  under  the  supervision  of  Herkimer  county  is  one  which  calls 
for  more  than  passing  interest  and  which  merits  the  highest  praise  on 
this  "Flag  Day,"  set  apart  but  recently,  for  the  purpose  of  honoring 
our  banner  of  freedom  and  recounting,  perhaps,  the  ])ravery  and  courage 
of  the  living,  we  find  ourselves  not  bound  by  meager  distances  or  pre- 
scribed fields  of  thought  or  endeavor.  To  these  slwres  a  century  and 
more  ago  came  our  forefathers,  who  blazed  tlie  trail  for  tlie  great  tides 
of  immigration  from  other  countries, — the  dominions  of  the  east. 

Previous  to  1775  the  tide  of  immigration  to  our  shores  had  set  in 
and  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York  welcomed  freely  the  sturdy  men 
and  women  who  came  to  assist  in  conquering  "a  new  world."  Little 
they  knew  of  the  wonderful  progress  which  would  eventuate  from 
this  beginning.  The  flag  of  the  hardy  and  home-seeking  settlers  was, 
of  course,  the  flag  of  England,  the  banner  under  which  the  Pilgrim 
father's  journeyed  here. 

Spanish  Flag  First  on  Our  Soil. 

Spain,  thro  Columbus,  however,  planted  the  first  flag  on  our  soil — 
a  banner  of  four  quarters,  two  of  red,  embellished  with  golden  castles, 
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and  two  of  white,  emblazoned  with  red  lions.  Columbus  also  bore  a 
personal  flag  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Queen  Isabella. 

Then  came  the  flag  of  France.  What  hallowed  associations  cluster 
around  that  noble  banner,  as  we  remember  her  heroism  and  her  sacrifice 
and  loyalty-  in  those  dark  days  of  our  struggle  for  liberty !  Washington 
declared  that  the  remembrance  of  the  generosity  of  France  "must  in- 
spire every  citizen  of  the  states  with  unalterable  gratitude."  The 
memories  of  150  years  ago  recall  the  glories  of  victory  when  the  flag 
of  France  and  the  new-born  standard  of  America  waved  side  by  side 
in  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

Hudson  Brought  the  Dutch  Emblem. 

In  1()09  Henrj'  Hudson  gave  America  its  first  view  of  the  Dutch 
flag  as  he  sailed  the  "Half  Moon"  into  New  York  harbor.  The  flag  of 
Sweden  also  finds  place  in  our  history, — its  pioneers  for  a  number  of 
years  mainlaining  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  river. 

In  1643  a  confederacy  known  as  "the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England"  v.as  formed,  but  it  adopted  no  flag  until  1685,  when  the  "Cross 
of  St.  George"  was  chosen,  surmounted  by  a  crown  at  the  intersection 
of  the  bars  of  the  cross.  This  was  the  famous  "New  England  Flag"  and 
floated  over  tlie  colonies  at  Bunker  Hill,  embellished,  possibly,  for  this 
occasion,  with  a  field  of  blue. 

Flags  of  the  Colonies. 

Before  the  Revolution  almost  every  colony  or  settlement  adopted 
a  flag  of  its  own  and  many  of  them  were  striking  in  their  embellish- 
ments. The  Massachusetts  flag  bore  a  pine  tree.  South  Carolina  displayed 
a  rattlesnake  on  its  banner;  New  York  chose  a  wliite  banner  with  a  black 
beaver,  which  symbolized  her  industry  and  her  wealth  in  the  fur  trade; 
Rhode  Island  flung  to  the  breeze  a  white  flag  adorned  with  a  blue  anchor 
which  bore  the  single  word  "Hope." 

Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  1774,  raised  a  "Union"  flag,  bearing 
the  words,  "Liberty  or  Death."  A  "Union"  flag  with  a  red  field,  was 
displayed  in  1775,  in  New  York,  on  which  was  inscribed  "George  Rex 
and  the  Liberty  of  America." 

One  of  the  most  famous  flags,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a  blue  ensign  with  a  white  crescent  in  the  upper  corner 
near  the  staff.  This  was  the  flag  that  Sergeant  Jasper  so  gallantly 
rescued  at  Sullivan's  Island,  .June  28,  1776. 

The  Flag:  That  Led  at  Concord. 

Many  autb.oritics  assert  tliat  Captain  Natlian  Page,  a  "minute  man," 
of  Bedford,  >L!s'>achuse;ts,  was  Hag  ])earer  at  Concord  and  tiiat  his 
iianner,  with  a  niaroon  ground,  had  inscriijeil  ui^on  it  in  silver,  an  armored, 
outstretched  hand  grasping  a  sword,  with  the  inscription  on  a  scroll  of 
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gold,  "Conquer  or  Die."  I  feel  we  can  safely  assume  this  was  the  flag 
**the  most  precious  memorial  of  its  kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge" 
that  waved  over  the  "embattled  farmers"  at  Concord,  April  19,  1775, 
when,  in  response  to  the  "midnight  alarm"  of  Paul  Revere,  was  fired 
**the  shot  heard  'round  the  world." 

Birth  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Strange  to  relate  that,  while  various  forerunners  of  our  flag  are 
inseparably  connected  with  its  history,  they  afford  little  or  no  clue  to 
the  origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
the  use  of  the  thirteen  stripes  upon  an  American  flag  is  found  in  the 
banner  of  the  "Philadelphia  Light  Horse  Troop." 

The  "Bennington  Flag"  carried  by  "the  Green  Mountain  Boys" 
at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  August  16,  1777,  bore  seven  white  and  six 
red  stripes,  with  a  canton  of  blue,  in  which  were  13  stars — one  in  each 
of  the  two  upper  comers,  and  eleven  arranged  in  a  half  circle  over  the 
figures  "76." 

AVhile  our  flag  was  adopted  June  14,  1777,  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber 3rd  following  that  congress  officially  promulgated  the  design.  The 
honor  of  first  displaying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  battle  belongs  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  as,  on  August  3,  1777,  an  improvised  flag  was  raised 
on  the  northeast  bastion  of  old  Fort  Stanwix  or  "Schuyler,"  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Rome.  Anticipating 
an  attack  by  the  British,  a  garrison  of  some  550  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Peter  Gansevoort,  Jr.,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Marinus 
Willett,  second  in  command,  had  been  placed  in  the  fort.  On  August 
2nd,  the  garrison  was  reinforced  by  about  200  men  of  the  Ninth  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mellon.  This  detachment 
brought  news  of  the  recently  enacted  flag  statute,  and,  as  the  garrison 
was  without  a  standard,  the  fort  was  ransacked  for  material  of  which 
to  make  a  new  flag.  According  to  accounts,  shirts  were  cut  up  to  fonn 
the  white  stripes,  a  woman's  petticoat  supplied  the  red,  while  the  blue 
ground  for  the  stars  was  taken  from  a  cloak  belonging  to  Captain 
Abraham  Swarthwort,  of  Duchess  county,  who  was  then  in  the  fort. 
This  account  is  confirmed  in  part  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Swarthwort, 
asking  for  an  order  on  the  paymaster  to  reimburse  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  cloak.  The  narrative  of  Colonel  Willett,  however,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  story.  He  says:  "The  white  stripes  were  cut  out  of  ammunition 
shirts,  the  blue  out  of  the  camlet  cloak  taken  from  the  enemy  at  Peeks- 
kill,  while  the  red  stripes  were  made  of  different  pieces  of  stuff  pro- 
cured from  one  and  another  of  the  expedition."  However,  the  flag  was 
made,  and  it  was  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  floated  over  the  brave  Ameri- 
cans from  August  3  to  August  22,  when  t}>e  siege  was  raised. 

John  Fiske,  tlie  eminent  historian,  further  sul)stantiates  the  claim 
that  to  New  York  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  unfurled  the  Stars  and 
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Stripes  in  battle,  when  he  says,  speaking  of  the  flag:  "Hastily  extempor- 
ized out  of  a  white  shirt  and  an  old  blue  jacket  and  some  strips  of  red 
cloth  from  the  petticoat  of  a  soldier's  wife,  this  was  the  first  American 
flag  with  stars  and  stripes  ever  hoisted." 

Delaware,  also,  claims  this  distinction,  maintaining  that  the  flag 
was  first  raised  in  battle  at  Cooch's  Bridge,  near  Wilmington,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1777.  This  claim  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  the  Ameri- 
can forces  had  a  flag  at  that  time  and,  even  tho  they  had,  this  skirmish 
took  place  a  month  after  the  flag  on  Fort  Stanwix  had  been  unfurled 
to  the  breeze. 

The  Flag's  First  Sea  Battle. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  first  went  into  action  upon  the  sea  on 
September  4,  1777,  and  the  victory  won  at  the  close  of  that  day  was  an 
auspicious  augury  for  the  triumphs  and  the  glories  which  were  to  shed 
their  lustre  on  the  American  navy  in  the  years  to  come.  To  Captain 
Thompson  belongs  this  honor.  He  records  the  engagement  thus:  "We 
up  sails,  out  guns,  hoisted  Continental  colors  and  bid  them  strike  to 
the  thirteen  United  States."  His  reference  to  the  continental  colors 
was  undoubtedly  an  error,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  flag  had  only 
just  come  into  use. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  carried  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
September  11,  1777;  they  waved  in  triumph  over  the  victorious  field 
of  Saratoga  and  cheered  the  ragged  patriots  of  Washington's  army  amid 
their  sufferings  around  the  camp  fires  at  Valley  Forge.  Beneath  their 
folds,  Comwallis  surrendered  his  sword  at  Yorktov.n,  October  19,  1781. 
Thes'  floated  over  New  York  when  the  British  evacuated  the  city, 
November  25,  1783,  and  roused  the  patriotism  of  our  soldiers  during 
the  later  days  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  immoi"lal  Washington  marched 
onward  to  undying  fame. 

Soon  after  its  adoption  the  new  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  naval 
vessels  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  naval  committee 
of  congress  presented  to  John  Paul  Jones  the  first  official  flag  of  the 
United  States,  but  there  is  no  record  to  confirm  this  statement.  Buell, 
in  his  life  of  John  Paul  Jones,  states  that  the  captain  displayed  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  Ranger,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1777.  The  Ranger, 
however,  did  not  go  to  sea  until  November  1.  With  Jones  in  command 
(his  commission  was  issued  on  the  same  day  the  flag  was  established), 
the  Ranger  reached  Quilbcron  bay,  France,  about  December  1,  1777,  and 
on  February  14,  1778,  that  flag  received  the  first  salute  ever  paid  the 
United  States  banner  by  a  foreign  power.  John  Paul  Jones  asserted 
that  he  was  the  first  to  raise  the  flag,  stating:  "It  was  my  fortune  to 
hoist  myself  the  flag  of  America," —  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  during  the  winter  of  1776-77,  while  the  Alfred 
was  lying  at  anchor  at  Philadelphia,  Commander  Hopkins  was  placed  in 
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command  of  the  newly  commissioned  ship.  \VTien  he  reached  the  deck 
of  the  Alfred,  Jones,  then  lieutenant,  raised  the  flag  in  honor  of  the 
commander.  But  this  flag,  hoisted  hy  Jones,  and  which  the  patriots  of 
Philadelphia  cheered  on  that  wintry  day,  was  probably  the  striped 
"Union"  flag  which  Washington  displayed  over  his  headquarters  at  Cam- 
bridge. Because  this  flag  was  carried  by  all  ships  under  the  control 
of  the  continental  congress,  it  is  also  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "con- 
gress colors." 

Change  in  Design  of  the  Flag. 

The  flag  as  originally  adopted,  remained  unchanged  until  May 
1,  1795.  By  this  time  two  additional  states,  Vermont  and  Kentucky, 
had  been  admitted  to  the  union,  and  a  change  in  the  banner  was 
made  necessary.  Not  foreseeing  the  growth  of  the  flag  in  the  addition 
of  both  a  star  and  a  stripe  for  each  new  state,  congress  on  January 
13,  1794,  enacted:— 

"That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1795,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  15  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  15 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field." 

In  the  first  flag  the  stars  were  evidently  arranged  in  a  circle,  at 
least  in  one  instance,  but  this  custom  was  not  generally  continued. 
At  Annapolis,  there  is  preserved  the  flag  of  the  Third  Maryland  Regi- 
ment, with  a  union,  showing  12  stars  in  a  circle,  surrounding  one  in 
the  center.  In  the  flag  of  15  stripes,  the  stars  were  placed  in  three 
parallel  rows  of  five  stars  each,  and  this  flag  floated  as  our  national 
banner  from  1795  to  1818,  during  which  period  occurred  the  War  of 
1812.  It  was  this  flag  waving  over  Fort  McHenry  that  inspired  Francis 
Scott  Key  to  write  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

By  1818  five  additional  states — Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana 
and  Mississippi — had  been  admitted  into  the  union  and,  therefore,  to 
truly  represent  the  union,  a  further  change  was  demanded. 

After  considerable  discussion  in  congress  on  the  subject,  the  act 
of  April  4,  1818,  was  passed,  which  provided: 

"First,  That  from  and  after  the  4th  of  July  next,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  13  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that 
the  union  have  20  stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field. 

"Second,  That  on  the  admission  of  every  new  state  into  the  Union, 
one  star  be  added  to  the  Union  of  the  flag,  and  that  such  addition 
shall  take  efTect  on  the  4th  of  July  next  succeeding  such  admission." 

To  Hon.  Peter  H.  Wendover,  a  member  of  congress  from  New 
York,  belongs  the  credit  of  pressing  it  to  final  passage.  The  return  to 
the  13  stripes  of  the  1777  flag,  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  continue  adding  a  stripe  for  each  new  state,  as 
a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  stripes  would  have  made  tlie  width 
of  the  flag  disproportionate  to  its  length,  unless  the  stripes  were  nar- 
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rowed,  and  this  would  have  impaired  its  distinctiveness.  Upon  the 
suggestion  of  Captain  Reid,  of  the  navy,  who  had  suggested  the  return 
to  the  thirteen  stripes,  the  stars  were  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of 
one  great  star  in  the  center  of  the  union.  This  design,  however,  did 
not  meet  with  favor,  and  the  stars  were  arranged  in  rows.  By  this 
regulation  the  13  stripes  represented  the  number  of  states  whose  valor 
and  resources  originally  effected  American  independence,  and  additional 
stars  mark  the  increase  of  the  United  States  since  the  establishment 
of  the  constitution. 

Adding  Stars  to  the  Cluster. 

No  act  has  sicce  been  passed  by  congress  altering  the  general  de- 
sign of  the  flag,  and  it  is  the  same  as  originally  adopted  except  for 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  stars  in  the  union.  In  the  war  with  Mexico 
the  flag  displayed  29  stars  in  its  union;  during  the  Civil  War,  35;  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War,  45  Stars;  and  since  July  4,  1912,  48  stars. 
Congress  has  never  legislated  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  the 
union  and,  in  consequence,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
matter,  altho  the  early  confusion  has  now  disappeared  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  legislation,  an  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
the  navy  and  war  departments  on  the  subject.  The  present  arrangement 
of  the  stars  is  in  six  horizontal  rows  of  eight  stars  each. 

Origin  of  the  Term  "Old  Glory/' 

The  term  "Old  Glory"  was  evidently  first  applied  to  the  flag  in 
1831  by  William  Driver,  a  skipper  from  Salem,  Mass.,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  command  of  the  brig,  Charles  Doggert.  It  is  related,  as  he  was 
about  to  sail  for  the  South  Seas,  a  party  of  friends  presented  him 
with  the  flag,  and  when  it  was  "broken  from  the  gaff'*  the  captain 
christened  it  "Old  Glory."  In  1837,  the  captain  removed  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  taking  with  him  "Old  Glory,"  which  he  afterwards  displayed  on 
all  public  occasions.  His  pronounced  union  sentiments  frequently  led 
him  into  trouble  with  his  southern  neighbors  and,  during  the  war,  he 
was  obliged  to  conceal  the  flag  in  the  coverlet  of  his  bed.  In  1862 
when  a  detachment  of  Buell's  army  occupied  the  city.  Captain  Driver, 
with  his  own  hands,  hoisted  "Old  Glory"  over  the  capitol  building. 

The  history  of  the  flag  from  this  time  on  seems  clouded  in  un- 
certainty, and  I  will  refer  briefly  to  one  statement  which  has  been  made 
regarding  it. 

The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  former  chaplain  of  the  house,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  sixth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  is  confident  that  the  "Old 
Glory"  flag  no  longer  exists.  The  respect  and  veneration  in  which  Dr. 
Couden  was  held  by  every  member  of  congress,  entitles  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  history  of  this  famous  flag  to  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
the  accidental  destruction  of  the  flag.    He  has  stated  that  in  February, 
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18G2,  his  regiment  had  been  ordered  to  relieve  Grar.t  at  Donelson,  but 
while  they  were  on  the  transports  word  came  thai  the  fort  had  sur- 
rendered. They  were  then  ordered  to  Nashville,  where  on  February 
25,  they  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  raising  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  over  the  capitol.  The  next  day  Captain  Driver  obtained 
Colonel  Anderson's  permission  to  hoist  "Old  Glory"  to  the  mast,  and  a 
squad  of  soldiers  was  detached  to  procure  the  flag,  which  the  captain, 
with  his  own  hands,  raised  over  the  building.  The  captain  then  pre- 
sented the  flag  to  the  sixth  Ohio,  and  the  regiment  fought  under  "'Old 
Glory**  at  Shiloh  and  Stone  River.  In  keeping  it  aloft  in  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  six  men  were  shot  down,  but  ''Old  Glory"  was  kept  waving 
without  lowering  it  to  the  ground. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Battle. 

While  it  would  seem  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  carried  in 
battle  in  many  of  the  later  campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  evident 
that  the  national  ensign  did  not  always  lead  our  troops  until  the  Mexican 
war.  In  reference  to  its  use  in  the  field,  I  quote  from  a  statement  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

"It  seems,  that  for  many  years,  the  army  did  not  carry  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  battle,  tho  it  had  been  in  general  use  as  a  garrison  flag.  Tiie 
land  forces,  during  this  period  and  before,  carried  what  was  known 
as  'national  colors,'  or  standards  of  blue  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
United  States,  comprising  an  eagle  surmounted  by  a  number  of  stars 
emblazoned  thereon,  with  the  designation  of  the  body  of  troops.  In 
1834  war  department  regulations  gave  the  artillery  the  right  to  carry 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  infantry  and  cavalary  still  used  the  national 
standards,  which  remained  the  colors  of  the  infantry  until  1841,  and  of 
the  cavalry  until  1887,  when  that  branch  of  the  aiiny  was  ordered  to 
carr\-  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  From  its  adoption  in  1777,  however,  naval 
vessels  universally  displayed  the  national  flag." 

Official  correspondence  of  General  "Washington  shows  that  it  was 
not  until  several  years  after  the  adoption  of  ihc  Stars  and  Stripes, 
that  the  war  board  obtained  material  to  make  the  national  colors  for  the 
army  ''as  variant  from  the  marine  flag."  While  this  is  evidence  that  the 
government  did  not  furnish  the  national  ensign  to  troops  in  the  field  it 
does  not  prove  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  not  dis])layed,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  flags,  privately  made,  were  presented  to  dilVerent  companies, 
which  while  not  ofllcial,  were  true  representations  of  the  national  flag.  It 
seems  only  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  at  man},'  of  .he  most  important 
events  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Revolution,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
cheered  our  troops  to  victory. 

Flails  for  Revenue  Cutter  Ser'- ire. 

While  we  ha\e  but  one  flag  for  use  on  -ca  as  well  land,  by  mer- 
chant ships  and  men-of-war  alike,  congress,  very  early  in  our  history. 
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adopted  a  special  flag  for  the  revenue  cutter  service,  consisting  of  six- 
teen perpendicular  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white.  The  union  is 
white,  on  which  is  depicted  in  hlue  the  national  coat  of  arras —  the  eagle 
surmounted  by  a  half  circle  of  thirteen  stars.  The  large  number  of 
stripes  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  the  "ensign  and 
pennant"  of  the  revenue  cutter  service  was  established  in  1799,  there 
were  sixteen  states  in  the  union,  and  the  arrangement  has  never  been 
altered. 

Under  the  act  of  January  28,  1915,  the  life  saving  service  and  the 
revenue  cutter  service  was  combined  under  the  title  "United  States 
Coast  Guard,"  and  the  revenue  flag  adopted  as  a  distinguishing  flag,  to 
be  flown  from  the  foretruck  or  pennant  staff. 

The  union  jack,  commonly  called  the  "jack,"  consists  of  the  union 
of  the  national  flag — a  blue  field  with  48  white  stars  arranged  in  six 
parallel  rows  of  eight  stars  each.  The  navy  regulations  specify  that, 
"when  at  anchor,  the  union  jack  shall  be  flown  from  the  jack  staff  from 
morning  colors  to  evening  colors."  The  jack  is  also  used  as  a  signal 
for  a  pilot,  and  to  denote  the  session  of  a  court  martial. 

In  addition  to  these  flags,  there  are  flags  for  the  president  and 
several  of  the  departmental  heads,  as  well  as  for  special  divisions  of  the 
government  service.  , 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Flag. 

In  closing  this  fragmentary,  and,  I  fear,  somewhat  imperfect 
history  of  the  flag,  let  us  twine  each  thread  of  the  glorious  tissue  of 
our  country*s  banner  about  our  heart  strings  and  catch  the  spirit  which 
breathes  upon  us  from  the  battlefields  of  our  fathers.  Let  us  resolve, 
come  weal  or  woe,  that  we  will,  in  life  and  in  death,  now  and  forever, 
uphold  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They  have  been  unfurled  from  the  snows 
of  Canada  to  the  plains  of  New  Orleans;  from  the  halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas  and  amid  the  solitude  of  the  sea;  everywhere,  as  the  luminous 
symbol  of  resistless  and  beneficent  power,  they  have  led  the  brave  to 
victory  and  to  glorj'.  They  have  floated  over  the  cradles  of  our  nation, 
and  it  is  our  prayer  that  they  shall  float  over  our  graves.  In  silent 
grandeur  the  flag  waves  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  and  the  homes  of 
the  living — the  emblem  of  liberty,  truth  and  righteousness,  inspiring 
men's  hearts  with  faith  and  hope  on  land  and  on  sea — the  symbol  of 
power,  the  unity,  the  purpose  of  our  republic,  now  and  forevermore. 
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OF  LITTLE  FALLS. 


(The  First  D.  A.  R.  Chapter  Organized  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.) 
BY  CLARA  LOUISE  HALE  RAWDON,  ITS  FIRST  REGENT. 

The  history  of  this  Chapter  is  unique  in  that  it  was  the  first 
formed  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  between  Albany  and  Utica,  and  from  it 
were  formed  other  Chapters  and  now  almost  every  town  and  village 
in  our  historic  setting  has  its  enthusiastic  one. 

Duly  appointed  to  form  a  Chapter  in  Little  Falls  and  the  required 
nimiber  obtained.  Miss  Clara  Louise  Hale  Rawdon,  called  a  meeting  at 
her  home  and  on  the  afternoon  of  December  31st,  1895,  this  Chapter 
was  organized  with  16  Charter  Members — the  Mohawk  Indian  name  of 
Astenrogen  chosen — the  chapter  flower,  the  red  carnation — and  Miss 
Rawdon  with  the  privilege  of  an  appointed  Regent  chose  her  officers 
for  the  first  year:  Mrs.  P.  C.  Baldwin,  Vice  Regent;  Miss  Emily  B. 
Green,  Registrar;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Wheeler,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  Beach, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Prescott,  Historian;  Mrs.  John 
T.  Randall,  Treasurer, 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  with  the  Regent  in  January, 
1896,  and  through  the  following  months  meetings  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams were  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members. 

On  the  morning  of  June  5th,  1896,  a  memorable  gathering  was 
held  with  Miss  Rawdon,  in  honor  of  the  State  Regent,  Miss  Mary  Isa- 
bella Forsyth,  who  presented  Astenrogen  Chapter  with  its  Charter. 
On  June  4th,  the  first  State  conference  was  held  in  Utica  by  the  Oneida 
Chapter  at  which  the  Regent  and  one  delegate  from  surrounding  Chap- 
ters were  present.  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  Miss  Rawdon  representing  Asten- 
rogen Chapter  and  the  conference  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
State  Regent. 

The  meetings  during  the  autumn  were  well  attended  and  in  the 
meantime  Mrs.  Prescott,  Miss  Munson,  Miss  Earl  had  resigned,  to  form 
the  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  Chapter  in  Herkimer,  of  which  Mrs, 
Prescott  was  the  first  Regent. 

The  first  public  social  function  given  by  Astenrogen  Chapter  was  a 
memorable  one  and  in  connection  with  the  dedicatory  ser\-ices  of  the 
Herkimer  monument,  that  long  delayed  tribute  to  the  hero  of  Oriskany. 

A  committee  of  the  members  met  many  of  the  distinguished  guests 
and  attended  the  Masonic  exercises  at  the  monument  in  Danube. 
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The  Commemorative  services  were  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Opera 
House,  Justice  George  A.  Hardin  being  chairman  of  the  occasion. 

Many  distinguished  men  in  Military,  Masonic,  Judicial  and  Civic 
life  were  present  and  addresses  given. 

The  Chairman  introduced  the  Regent,  who  read  the  resolutions 
which  she  had  been  asked  to  draw  for  the  Chapter,  a  copy  of  which, 
printed  in  Red,  White  and  Blue,  was  presented  by  her  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Baldwin  to  Col.  Cole,  representing  the  Governor  and  the 
State  Legislature — Col.  John  W.  Vrooman  for  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Herkimer  Monument  and  Mrs.  Willis  Ford,  niece  of  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, for  the  Oneida  County  Historical  Society,  these  being  the  so- 
cieties which  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  monument. 

The  Regent  in  behalf  of  the  Chapter  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
reception  in  the  Rifle  Corps'  rooms,  which  was  a  notable  event.  Miss 
Rawdon  gave  a  short  address  and  presented  guests  with  a  picture  of 
the  Monument  and  Herkimer  Home. 

Congratulatory  expressions  and  letters  were  rceived  as  to  the 
Chapter's  share  in  the  dedicatory  exercises. 

On  December  31st,  1896,  the  first  annual  meeting  was  held  with 
the  Regent  and  reports  were  read,  five  applications  for  membership  re- 
ceived and  three  resignations,  being  those  of  the  Herkimer  members. 

A  noteworthy  event  was  the  service  in  Emmanuel  church  on 
Washington's  birthday,  1897.  The  display  of  flags,  the  TeDeum,  "On- 
ward Christian  Soldiers"  and  "America,"  sung  by  the  vested  choir,  each 
wearing  a  tiny  flag  and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  rendered  by  Pro- 
fessor Bullock  on  the  organ,  made  a  soul-stirring  and  memorable  ser- 
vice, the  first  one  ever  held  in  the  city,  on  that  day. 

It  was  Astenrogen  Chapter  who  first  brought  to  public  attention 
the  propriety  and  desirability  of  making  the  Old  Home  of  General  Her- 
kimer state  property.  In  February,  1897,  Miss  Rawdon  appointed  as 
a  committee.  Miss  Petrie,  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  to  draw 
resolutions  to  this  effect,  which  were  sent  to  various  Chapters  and  in- 
dividuals. An  option  was  obtained  on  the  property.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Legislature  by  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Ferguson,  to  make  it 
state  property,  with  Astenrogen  Chapter  its  custodian.  As  is  well 
known,  after  much  legislation  and  delay,  the  Home  became  state  prop- 
erty and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Herkimer  Home  Commission  and  tlie 
General  Nicholas  Herkimer  Home  Association.  The  rooms  and  halls 
are  furnished  by  diflerent  Chapters,  and  the  sixth  of  August,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  there  is  generally  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  honored  spot.  Be  it  as  it  may,  to  Astenrogen  Chapter,  Little  Falls, 
New  York,  belongs  the  credit  of  calling  public  notice  to  an  object  which 
has  finally  reached  splendid  consummation. 

Flag  Day,  clioscn  as  Chapter  day,  was  first  observed  on  June  14, 
1897,  in  the  Rifle  Corps'  rooms,  a  patriotic  program  given  and  the  Re- 
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gent  presented  by  Reverend  Charles  M.  Richardson,  in  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  with  a  gavel  of  wood  from  Fraunces  Tavern,  beautifully  bound 
in  silver,  suitably  inscribed;  the  Regent  then  presented  it  to  the  Chapter 
in  perpetuity. 

Another  memorable  feature  of  this  gathering  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  large  flag  to  the  Chapter  through  the  Regent,  from  Honorable 
George  A.  Hardin,  and  a  congratulatory'  letter  from  him  was  read. 

On  July  -ith,  1898,  the  first  church  service  ever  held  in  its  commem- 
oration was  at  the  Regent's  request,  and  under  the  Chapter's  auspices, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  S.  Rasay  giving  a  splendid  address  and  the  vested  choir 
patriotic  music. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War,  Astenrogen  Chapter  did  its 
share  faithfully  and  well,  responding  promptly  to  the  call  for  money, 
clothing,  books  and  other  needed  articles.  Letters  from  the  Hospital 
Corps  in  "Washington — from  headquarters  in  Havana,  and  two  letters 
from  General  FitzHugh  Lee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  good  work  done 
by  this  Chapter. 

In  addition,  the  Regent  was  given  money  by  patriotic  citizens,  to 
be  used  as  was  considered  best. 

On  December  31st,  1899,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  and  Miss 
Mary  Petrie  elected  Regent.  Regular  and  profitable  meetings  followed 
and  a  fine  reception  was  held  at  her  home  on  Flag  Day. 

On  June  22nd,  1900,  a  reception  was  held  at  the  High  School  for 
Mrs.  Samuel  VerPlank,  State  Regent,  and  the  presentation  to  the  school 
of  a  reading  shelf  to  be  supplied  with  suitable  books  by  the  Chapter. 
The  Spirit  of  '76  and  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  the  D.  A.  R. 
official  organ  had  for  several  j'ears  been  furnished  by  the  Chapter  to 
the  public  library. 

And  on  December  3st,  1901,  the  Regency  was  given  Mrs.  D.  T. 
Lamb.  The  Oriskany  pilgrimage,  planned  by  Mrs.  Lamb,  culminated 
in  the  memorable  event  on  August  6th,  1902,  Mrs.  Donald  McLean  be- 
ing the  principal  speaker  at  this  largely  attended  gathering. 

In  October,  1902,  a  pilgrimage  was  held  at  Fort  Herkimer  and  a 
reunion  at  Manheim  Lutheran  church  later,  at  which  Mrs.  Lamb  made 
an  address. 

The  annual  meeting  of  December  31st,  1903,  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Delight  Keller  as  Regent  and  Miss  Rawdon  as  Historian. 

Flag  Day  falling  this  year  on  Sunday,  a  service  was  held  in  Em- 
manuel Church,  Rev.  C.  E.  S.  Rasay  preaching  from  the  text,  "I'hou  hast 
given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  because 
of  the  truth.'*   All  of  the  patriotic  societies  attended  the  service. 

The  annual  meeting  of  December,  1904,  resulted  in  the  re-election 
of  Mrs.  Keller.    The  year  was  memorable  as  on  the  19th  of  April  the 
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corner  stone  of  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Washington,  was  laid  with 
imposing  ceremonies;  Astenrogen  Chapter  was  represented  by  its  Re- 
gent. 

The  year  1905  was  marked  by  interesting  events  and  a  silk  flag 
with  standard  was  given  the  Chapter  by  Mrs.  Keller. 

A  colonial  reception  was  given  on  Washington's  birthday  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  S.  J.  Waters,  which  was  a  social  and  financial  success. 

September  28th,  190G,  Astenrogen  Chapter  unveiled  a  bronze  tablet 
placed  on  the  Fort  Herkimer  church,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old  fort. 
There  was  a  large  representative  gathering  and  impressive  ceremonies, 
the  Regent  making  an  address. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1908  resulted  in  Miss  Rawdon's  election  to 
the  Regency.  Patriotic  services  that  year  were  held  in  different 
churches  on  Washington's  birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day  and  on 
July  4th,  to  all  of  which  the  Chapter  had  special  invitation.  A  long, 
cherished  wish  of  the  Chapter  was  gratified  during  that  year  when  on 
September  16th,  at  Shells  Bush,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  distin- 
guished gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  valley,  the  granite  marker  with 
bronze  tablet  erected  by  the  Chapter,  was  unveiled  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  Mrs.  William  Cummings  Story,  State  Regent,  was  Miss 
Rawdon's  guest  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Max  Reid,  well  known  historical  authority  of  Amsterdam, 
Mayor  Walrath  and  Ex-Mayor  Douglass  of  Little  Falls,  and  Mr.  E. 
LaGrange  Smith,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  Valley,  and  Mr.  William 
Witherstine,  President  of  the  county  capital.  The  monument  was 
erected  in  memory  of  John  Christian  Snell,  who  with  his  brave  wife  and 
sons  defended  the  block  house  from  Indian  attack,  August  6th,  1781; 
the  day  was  notable  in  point  of  numbers  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  even- 
ing an  informal  but  largely  attended  reception  was  given  by  the  Re- 
gent in  honor  of  Mrs.  Story. 

A  series  of  lectures  was  arranged  in  the  Autumn  of  1910  to  be  held 
at  the  homes  of  Mrs.  A.  O.  Douglass,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Waters  and  Miss  Raw- 
don.  The  first,  on  the  "Romance  of  Heraldry,"  by  Charles  Somerville 
Watson  of  London;  the  second  on  "The  Flag,"  by  Rev.  C.  E.  S.  Rasay, 
and  the  third,  "The  Battle  of  Yorktown,"  by  F.  Becker,  a  lawyer  and 
historian  of  Boston. 

An  object  which  Mrs.  Lamb  had  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chapter  was  marking  the  site  of  the  old  Octagon  church.  This  church 
was  built  in  1794  and  used  by  different  denominations  until  1842, 
when  it  was  torn  down,  and  is  now  the  site  of  the  Church  street  school. 
The  Regent  raised  the  splendid  sum  of  S200  from  patriotic  friends  for 
a  bronze  tablet  on  which  is  a  replica  of  the  church,  beneath  which  is 
this  inscription:  "Erected  by  Astenrogen  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  with  the  aid  of  patriotic  citizens  of  this  city,  to 
commemorate  the  site  of  the  old  Octagon  church,  erected  in  1794,  the 
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first  place  of  worship  in  Little  Falls."  "This  marker  was  dedicated 
September  11,  1911."  Not  only  in  money,  but  in  every  way  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  citizens  shown  in  this  splendid  work.  The  great  boulder 
selected  by  Mrs.  Lamb  from  the  down-river  shore  of  the  Mohawk  was 
brought  without  expense  to  its  resting  place.  The  City  Engineer  and 
those  who  placed  both  boulder  and  tablet,  gave  generously  of  time  and 
skill,  and  this  fine  memorial  will,  we  trust,  long  stand  as  witness  of 
patriotic  interest  and  effort. 

As  Old  Home  Week  was  celebrated  that  month  the  Chapter  was 
asked  to  make  its  ceremonies  part  of  the  week's  festivities,  and  a  most 
notable  event  it  proved  to  be.  State  officers  and  many  Regents  were 
present  and  a  splendid  program  carried  out.  The  State  Regent,  Mrs. 
Wood,  read  telegrams  of  congratulation  and  regret  from  the  President 
General  and  Ex-Presidents  General  and  from  men  high  in  official  life. 
The  history  of  the  church  was  given  by  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Ferguson,  the 
presentation  to  the  city  was  made  by  the  Regent  and  accepted  graciously 
by  Mayor  Timothy  Dasey.  O'Rourke  &  Hurley,  leading  druggists  of 
Little  Falls,  had  souvenir  plates  with  a  picture  of  the  church  and  the 
inscription  on  the  tablet. 

The  largest  undertaking  of  the  Valley  Chapters  was  the  marking 
with  granite  boulders  and  bronze  tablets  suitabb'  inscribed,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Herkimer  route  to  Oriskany,  which  reached  splendid  consumma- 
tion on  Flag  Day,  1912.  The  fourth  marker  at  Fort  Herkimer  was 
placed  by  Astenrogen  Chapter  with  ceremonies  most  interesting,  in- 
cluding an  address  by  Gen.  W.  F.  Lansing.  This  Chapter  which  had  as 
its  special  guest  Lieutenant  Governor  Conway,  was  the  only  one  hon- 
ored by  an  address  from  him,  save  the  one  made  at  the  closing  scene  of 
this  notable  day,  and  on  the  field  of  Oriskanj-  where  the  fourteenth 
marker  was  placed  and  exercises  held  under  auspices  of  the  Oriskany 
Chapter. 

Miss  Rawdon  had  always  desired  that  Astenrogen  Chapter  should 
give  a  flag  to  the  Herkimer  Home,  but  a  large  one  was  donated  by  a 
resident  of  Utica.  Miss  Rawdon  then  asked  Hon.  Homer  P.  Snyder 
to  give  the  staff  for  Little  Falls.  With  customary  generosity  he  ac- 
ceded and  through  the  efforts  of  his  son-in-law,  Col.  Teall,  and  the 
Regent,  the  splendid  steel  staff  was  procured  with  an  inscribed  bronze 
marker  and  from  which  now  waves,  on  special  occasions,  the  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Astenrogen  Chapter  the  Little  Falls  Band 
accompanied  the  cortege  of  flag-bedecked  cars  to  Fort  Herkimer,  and 
the  inspiring  music  with  the  singing  of  the  school  children,  there  await- 
ing, rendered  the  scene  most  inspiring.  Much  credit  is  due  W.  A.  Ing- 
ham of  Little  Falls,  who  had  entire  charge  of  the  auto  procession.  The 
day  was  one  long  to  be  rcnienibered,  the  participants  in  the  exorcises 
and  the  large  number  attending,  came  from  all  over  New  York  as  well 
as  other  states. 
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In  June,  1914,  the  Regent  gave  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Augs- 
bury.  State  Regent,  who  was  the  Chapter's  guest. 

During  the  year  the  Chapter  had  been  interested  in  Red  Cross 
work  and  on  the  evening  of  October  14th,  1914,  a  most  dehghtful  con- 
cert was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chapter.  The  ready  response 
which  the  Regent  received  from  the  artists  and  public  resulted  in  the 
sum  of  S108.25  which  was  forwarded  to  Washington  for  the  Red  Cross 
fund.  A  long  cherished  wish  of  the  Regent  was  gratified  when  over 
200  children  of  all  the  city  schools  assembled  on  the  platform,  sang  with 
inspiring  effect  the  National  airs,  closing  with  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

On  April  6th,  1916,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Story,  then  President  General,  ap- 
pointed Miss  Rawdon  chairman,  and  the  Mayor  of  Little  Falls  issued 
a  proclamation  that  April  Sth  be  made  a  tag  day  for  the  benefit  of  Bel- 
gian orphans,  that  day  being  King  Albert's  birthday.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Regent  and  committees  sixty-five  dollars  was  forwarded  for 
this  worthy  object. 

In  July,  1916,  Little  Falls  celebrated  with  much  eclat,  the  opening 
of  the  Barge  Canal  and  Lift  Lock,  the  highest  in  the  world.  Asten- 
rogen  Chapter  had  its  place  in  the  historical  pageant  and  parade.  The 
members  represented  the  scene  of  Governor  Clinton's  presence  in  Lit- 
tle Falls  at  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  October,  1825.  The  great 
uncle  of  the  Regent  had  on  that  occasion  the  honor  of  delivering  the 
oration,  and  her  great  aunt,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Feeter,  that  of  presiding  at  the 
banquet  given  for  the  Governor.  In  1916  the  Chapter  adopted  a  fatherless 
child  of  LePoujol,  France.  This  care  was  m^aintained  until  1920,  prov- 
ing most  interesting  and  gratifying  and  a  correspondence  with  the 
mother,  the  Widow  Amelie  Morgo  and  the  little  Marie  is  still  maintained 
by  Miss  Rawdon.  Madam  Morgo's  admiration  for  the  American  sol- 
diers and  her  appreciation  of  Astenrogen  Chapter's  aid  was  ever  evi- 
dent in  her  interesting  letters. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  16th,  the  Regent  gave  a  reception 
to  the  State  Regent,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Spraker,  attended  by  local  and  out-of- 
town  guests,  among  whom  were  Regents  from  various  Chapters.  Col. 
John  W.  Vrooman,  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  brought  with  him 
interesting  relics,  among  which  was  the  German  Bible  from  which 
General  Herkimer  read  shortly  before  his  death,  also  his  epaulets  and 
spurs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1917  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mrs.  I.  S. 
Edsall  of  Middleville  as  Regent.  The  January  meeting  with  the  Re- 
gent was  a  delightful  one,  and  on  February  22nd  a  charming  Colonial 
reception  was  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Cheney  and  an  inspiring  patriotic 
program  rendered. 

On  October  4th,  1918,  there  was  a  brilliant  reception  in  the  Opera 
House  in  honor  of  Miss  Stella  Brodhcad,  State  Regent,  which  was  at- 
tended by  Regents,  OlTicers  and  guests  from  many  cities  and  towns. 
Hon.  H.  P.  Snyder,  the  Stale  Regent  and  Mrs.  Edsall  made  short  ad- 
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dresses  and  a  musical  program  by  local  talent  delighted  everj'one. 
Mrs.  Brainard,  a  Chapter  member,  kindly  gave  the  use  of  the  Opera 
House. 

In  November  the  Regent  entertained  at  her  home  in  Middleville. 
Profitable  meetings  were  held  at  the  homes  of  members,  the  business 
meetings  held  in  the  Chapter  room  in  the  Public  Library.  \\Tien  this 
building  vras  given  by  the  Hon.  Rolin  H.  Smith  for  this  puipose,  Miss 
Rawdon  asked  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  a  room  for  the  Chapter.  This 
request  was  granted  with  permission  to  furnish  it,  and  many  valuable 
and  interesting  relics  have  been  given  the  Chapter,  including  two  chairs 
which  belonged  to  General  Herkimer. 

Unusually  brilliant  observance  of  Flag  Day,  June  14th,  1918,  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Little  Falls,  terminating  in  an  evening  parade  and 
celebration  in  Western  Park.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  a 
beautiful  service  flag  in  memory  of  those  who  were  in  the  World  War, 
and  Astenrogen  Chapter  (having  so  voted  at  the  September  meeting) 
presented  a  splendid  large  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  city  to  float  from 
the  tall  staff  on  the  newly  completed  city  hall  and  which  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  brass  eagle,  presented  by  the  G.  A.  R.  Hon.  Homer  P.  Sny- 
der presided  at  the  meeting  and  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  William  Ross  Lee,  District  Attorney  of  Oneida  county.  Justice 
Evans  read  the  record  of  the  flag  and  James  S,  Somers  of  Utica  the 
Elks'  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Mr.  W.  V^an  Alstync 
presented  the  flag  for  the-  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mrs.  Edsall,  Re- 
gent, in  inspiring  words,  presented  the  gift  of  Astenrogen  Chapter. 
Both  were  accepted  graciously  by  the  popular  Mayor,  Abram  Zoller. 
Miss  Rawdon  gave  an  address  on  the  flag  and  the  exercises  closed  with 
prayer  and  benediction  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Cary,  followed  by  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  plaj-ed  by  the  Little  Falls  Military  Band,  the  audience 
joining  in  the  singing. 

In  July,  1916,  the  Regent  who  was  then  Miss  Rawdon,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  an  American  flag  on  the  playground  used  by 
the  children  of  foreign  birth,  made  an  appeal  which  met  with  ready  re- 
sponse with  money  for  a  stafY  and  flag. 

By  Mr.  L.  O.  Bucklin  and  generous  citizens  a  fine  steel  staff  was 
procured,  the  flag  being  donated  by  Mr.  Irving  Stacey. 

With  imposing  ceremonies  the  flag  was  raised  on  the  morning  of 
July  4th,  the  Italian  band  furnishing  inspiring  music.  The  Regent  pre- 
sented the  flag  to  the  city,  which  was  accepted  by  Mayor  Zoller.  .\ 
salute  by  all  of  the  school  children  was  given  with  a  flag  drill.  The 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  gave  the  benediction  which  closed  this 
notable  event. 

In  February,  191G,  these  same  generous  citizens  responded  to  the 
Regent's  request  and  enabled  her  to  present  to  the  Jefferson  street 
school,  attended  largely  b^-  foreign  born  children,  a  beautiful  silk  Amer- 
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ican  flag.  A  patriotic  program  was  arranged  by  the  teachers,  the  Re- 
gent addressed  the  children  and  a  spirited  rendering  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  closed  the  exercises. 

Fulfilling  one  of  the  primary'  objects  of  the  society  Astenrogen  Chap- 
ter, from  its  inception,  yearly  offered  prizes  of  five  dollars  and  two  and  a 
half-dollar  gold  pieces  in  the  city  schools,  for  historical  essay's  on  histori- 
cal subjects  selected  by  a  committee  of  professional  and  editorial  men. 
The  occasion  of  the  award  was  emphasized — tlie  Regent  making  a  short 
presentation  speech  to  which  the  recipients  always  graciously  respond- 
ed. There  were  many  fine  essays,  but  the  one  on  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, by  Leta  Rands,  was  considered  a  remarkable  one. 

In  1017,  greatly  to  Miss  Rawdon's  regret,  the  Chapter  voted  to 
discontinue  the  giving  of  prizes. 

Astenrogen  Chapter  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  mark  the 
grave  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier  in  the  Valley,  which  was  that  of  Col. 
^^'illiara  Feeler  in  Manheim,  Many  otlier  graves  ha\'e  since  been  marked 
and  on  Decoration  Day  committees  have  always  placed  flags  and  flowers 
on  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  this  vicinity  and  those  of  de- 
parted members,  and  also  on  the  grave  of  General  Herkimer. 

In  1919,  Mrs,  Edsall,  Regent,  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds.  In  Sep- 
tember two  High  School  girls,  daughters  of  members,  sewed  stars  on 
the  flag  which  was  being  carried  through  the  state. 

The  membership  in  the  New  York  Historical  Association  was 
renewed  and  a  delegate  is  yearly  sent  to  the  annual  meeting. 

In  September,  1919,  an  effort  was  made  to  preserve  the  old  lock, 
the  last  relic  of  the  Inland  Navigation  Company.  Years  before,  when 
Regent,  Miss  Rawdon  had  appeared  before  the  President  and  Common 
Council,  asking  that  Asteni-ogcn  Chapter  be  giscn  the  privilege  of 
placing  a  tablet  thereon  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  in  preserving  the  only  relic  of  its  kind  in  the  Empire  State. 
Commercial  interests  prevented  the  consummation  of  this  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  society,  one  of  whose  chief  objects  is  the  presenation  of 
historic  spots. 

The  year  1919  was  marked  by  profitable  meetings — Flag  Day  with 
Miss  Rawdon.  The  2jth  birthday,  1920,  also  celebrated  again  in  Y.  W, 
C.  A.  rooms  by  a  large  gathering  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Nash,  State  Regent, 
of  Albany.  Addresses  made  by  the  Regent,  Mrs.  Edsall,  Mrs.  Nash, 
Mrs.  Lamb,  Ex-Regent,  and  Miss  Rawdon,  the  two  latter  referring  to 
the  Chapter  History.    .\  charming  musical  program  followed. 

The  Chapter  presented  the  High  School  with  a  fine  picture  of 
"Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,"  and  Miss  Rawdon  that  of  "Betsy 
Ross  Making  the  Flag,"  framcfl  in  red  cedar,  gi\en  her  by  Gen,  W. 
F.  Lansing,  and  part  of  the  ship  New  Orleans,  which  was  in  process 
of  building  at  Sackctts  Hari)or  for  the  %\ar  of  1S12,  and  which  was 
never  completed,  as  peace  was  declared. 
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In  1920,  twenty-five  dollars  was  given  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  ten 
dollars  to  the  Plymouth  Monument  Fund,  to  the  Immigrant  Guide  Fund 
the  Chapter  contributed  ten  dollars,  and  three  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross 
Fund  for  Christmas  baskets. 

On  its  birthday,  1920,  it  was  voted  to  send  $3.25  to  the  Guernsey 
Scholarship  and  $3.25  to  the  War  Exhibit  picture  in  Paris,  and  S2.00 
to  the  Indian  school  in  Tennessee;  $25.00  already  had  been  given  to  the 
Berry  school  in  Georgia. 

To  the  various  National,  State  and  Chapter  requests  for  money 
for  various  purposes,  Astenrogen  Chapter  has  ever  given  its  share,  as 
well  as  books  to  the  National  D.  A.  R.  Library. 

The  26th  anniversary  of  the  Chapter  was  held  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
rooms  and  a  program  of  great  merit  delighted  the  guests.  At  the 
annual  meeting  Mrs.  Edsall  retired  from  the  Regency,  whose  duties 
she  had  faithfully  fulfilled  and  she  was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
and  a  remembrance  which  she  graciously  acknowledged.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Bonnett  was  elected  Regent. 

This  Chapter  has  been  particularly  honored  in  the  membership 
of  two  real  daughters.  The  oldest,  Mrs.  Samantha  Stanton  Nellis, 
was  born  January  5th,  1810  in  New  York  State,  and  died  August  12, 
1919.  The  Chapter  is  proud  to  possess  a  large  framed  picture,  taken 
on  her  100th  birthday,  bearing  her  signature  with  date — also  various 
specimens  of  her  handiwork — and  it  was  for  many  years  the  Chapter's 
privilege  to  send  her  birthday  and  Easter  remembrances,  to  which  the 
Chapter  received  her  own  response. 

Mrs.  Mary  Adler  Davis  was  bom  in  New  York  State,  January  27, 
1809,  and  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  To  her  also  the  Chapter  sent 
yearly  remembrances.  The  Chapter  has  lost  by  death,  one  Regent, 
Miss  Mary  Petrie;  two  Vice  Regents,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler R.  Ingham,  and  of  the  sixteen  names  upon  the  Charter,  all  but  three 
have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  these  three  being  the  first  Regent, 
first  Recording  Secretary,  and  first  Treasurer.  A  valued  possession 
is  this  charter  which  hangs  upon  the  Chapter  room  wall  and  which, 
with  Miss  Rawdon's  certificate  of  appointment  as  Regent  to  form  a 
Chapter  in  Little  Falls,  is  framed  in  wood  presented  by  Mrs.  Stewart 
Lansing  from  a  Locust  tree  on  the  General  Herkimer  farm.  This  cer- 
tificate bears  the  names  of  Letitia  Green  Stevenson,  President  General, 
and  Agnes  Martin  Burnett,  Recording  Secretary-  General.  An  invaluable 
possession  is  the  Chapter  Year  Book,  a  large  volume  beautifully  bound 
in  red  leather  and  bearing  on  its  surface  in  gold  letters,  "Astenrogen 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1895."  Fortunately, 
the  Regent  has  kept  every  publisTied  item  since  its  organization  and 
the  Treasurer  had  many  such.  It  was  at  her  (Mrs.  John  T.  Randall's) 
suggestion  that  such  a  book  was  procured  and  it  is  Miss  Rawdon's  happy 
privilege  to  have  arranged  chronologically  all  the  large  and  minor  events 
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of  Chapter  work.  Necessarily  of  the  latter,  many  are  eliminated 
from  the  history  of  this  Chapter,  which,  following  the  wish  of  New  York's 
first  State  Regent,  Miss  McAllister,  that  the  Chapters  be  called  by  Indian 
names,  chose  musical  "Astenrogen,"  the  Mohawk  Indian  name  for  that 
part  of  the  picturesque  river  and  whose  meaning  is  given  variously  as 
**Rocks  of  Thunder,"  "Swift  Water,"  and  "Place  of  Rocks,**  all  of  which 
are  appropriate  to  this  portion  of  our  beautiful  historic  valley  of  the 
Mohawk. 

CLARA  LOUISE  HALE  RAWDON, 

Mohawk,  June,  1922. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  REMINGTON  CENTEN- 
NIAL, HELD  AT  ILION,  N.  Y.,  ON  AUGUST  29th, 

30tli,  and  31st,  1916. 


Prepared  For  The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  by  Samuel  T. 

Russell  of  nion,  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  on  "Ilion  and  the  Remingtons,"  prepared  by  Albert  N. 
Russell  of  Ilion,  was  given  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  So- 
ciety on  September  14,  1897,  and  appears  in  a  previous  volume  of  the 
papers  of  this  society. 

This  gives  the  story  of  the  Remingtons  and  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  village  of  Ilion  where  on  August  29th,  30th  and  31st, 
1916,  the  Remington  Centennial  was  held. 

The  first  day  of  the  centennial  was  called  Ilion  Day,  and  P.  H. 
Ward,  president  of  the  village,  formally  opened  the  celebration  at 
Monument  Square  and  introduced  0.  B.  Rudd,  who  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Rudd  introduced  Attorney  Frank  A. 
Schmidt  of  Ilion  who  spoke  on  the  "Industries  of  the  Remington  City.** 

Mr.  Schmidt  spoke  of  the  place  of  the  Remingtons  and 
the  village  of  IHon  in  the  civilized  world,  traced  the  early  history 
and  development  of  the  arms  plant  down  to  "the  dark  days  of  August, 
1914,"  when  not  a  wheel  turned,  and  then  coming  to  the  following 
December  when  the  word  went  around  that  Ilion  would  become  a  great 
center  for  producing  arms  for  the  "World  War. 

He  told  of  the  buildings  that  sprang  skyward  where  vacant  lots  had 
been  a  month  before,  the  stone,  the  steel,  and  the  brick  that  climbed  after 
the  steel,  ending  at  last  in  the  plant  that  makes  4000  guns  a  day,  has  7,300 
men  on  its  books,  and  a  weekly  payroll  of  8135,000. 

The  speaker  declared,  however,  that  the  triumph  of  modem  ma- 
chinery and  building  was  not  so  great  a  triumph  as  that  of  the  "farmer 
mechanic  who  had  little  to  do  with  and  produced  much." 

He  then  told  of  the  place  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  (for  the 
historv'  of  the  typewriter  see  paper  on  "Evolution  of  the  Typewriter," 
delivered  by  Harper  H.  Benedict  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical 
Society  on  Septeniber  12,  1903,)  that  has  followed  civilization  into  all 
lands  and  farther,  for,  said  Mr.  Schmidt,  "tlie  iuatlup.  Chinee'  expresses 
his  thoughts  on  the  keys  of  the  Remington  Typewriter." 
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He  next  spoke  of  Library  Bureau  (for  historj-  of  Library  Bureau 
see  paper  in  this  volume,)  and  so,  step  b3'  step,  dwelt  on  the  various 
industries  of  Ilion  and  their  history,  down  to  the  present  day  when 
Ilion  employs  11,000  men  and  has  a  payroll  of  $475,000  a  week. 

The  second  speaker  was  Capt.  Thomas  Marshall,  western  repre- 
sentative for  the  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company, 
whose  address  was  on  "Remington."  Capt.  Marshall  declared  that  the 
idea  of  government-owned  munition  plants  was  a  fallacy  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  government  to  take  over  the  plants  and  operate  them 
successfully.  "There  is  a  reason  for  that  and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is," 
he  declared.  "This  government,  when  it  is  tranquil,  doesn't  need  the 
ammunition  and  arms  that  it  does  in  times  of  war."  He  said  that  in  six 
months  the  Remingtons  could  supply  the  needs  of  ten  years  for  the 
government.  He  spoke  of  the  pledge  of  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  head 
of  the  Remington  business,  that  the  holdings  of  the  companj'  in  the 
United  States  stood  at  the  government's  call  in  time  of  need. 

Capt.  Marshall  referred  to  the  personages  of  the  Remington  U. 
M.  C.  from  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge  down,  paying  each  his  tribute  and 
showering  praises  on  the  Ilion  representatives  of  the  great  munitions 
organization. 

Congratulatory  greetings  were  extended  by  County  Judge  Charles 
Bell  of  Herkimer,  Attorney  E.  LaGrange  Smith  of  Frankfort,  Mayor 
Abram  Zoller  of  Little  Falls,  Rev.  Arthur  Moody  of  Mohawk,  and  George 
E.  Dunham  of  Utica,  editor  of  the  Utica  Press,  after  which  the  ceremonies 
were  adjourned  until  2:30  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

At  that  hour  on  the  Ilion  Gorge  Road,  opposite  the  place  where 
the  first  Remington  forge  was  built,  the  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  Chapter,  U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812,  unveiled  a  bronze  tablet  marking 
the  location  of  the  forge. 

Rev.  Lloyd  R.  Benson  of  St.  Augustine's  church  offered  prayer, 
followed  by  the  singing  of  "America"  by  a  male  quartette,  after  which 
Mrs.  Frank  D.  Callan,  regent  of  the  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
Chapter,  U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812,  welcomed  the  visitors  and  said:  "We 
have  assembled  here  today  upon  this  historic  and  picturesque  spot  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  making  of  the  first  gun  by 
Eliphalet  Remington,  2nd.  While  the  U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  anniversary,  it  is  not  alone  the  purpose  of  your  speaker 
to  eulogize  Eliphalet  Remington  for  his  past  in  making  a  great  industrial 
center,  but  for  his  devotion  to  his  country,  as  well,  for  he  was  able  to 
serve  his  country  as  a  patriot  during  the  period  which  the  Daughters 
of  1812  represent. 

*True  patriotism  is  akin  to  good  citizenship,  and  good  citizenship 
promotes  industry  and  prosperity.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  it  is 
with  special  pride  that  we  meet  here  today  and  join  with  the  Reming- 
ton Anns  Company  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  Eliphalet  Remington,  2nd. 
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"Eliphalet  Remington,  by  the  force  of  his  character  and  the  cre- 
ative power  of  his  thought,  could  wring  success  from  the  most  adverse 
circumstances. 

"A  man  who  radiates  assurance  and  imparts  to  others  confidence 
that  he  can  do  things  he  attempts,  is  boimd  to  succeed  as  did  Elipbalet 
Remington  when  he  succeeded  in  making  his  first  gun.  He  came  up 
into  the  beautiful  valley  with  his  parents  when  only  a  young  boy  of 
seven. 

"He  had  inherited  from  his  sturdy  New  England  ancestors  a  wealth 
of  courage  and  intellectual  ability  which  was  a  great  factor  in  assisting 
him  in  achieving  success,  and  through  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  de- 
termination to  win,  he  made  his  first  gun,  which  was  a  nucleus  of  a 
great  future  industry-  which  has  made  Iliou  what  it  is  today;  it  has 
grown  from  a  small  hamlet  to  a  prosperous  city. 

'^Besides  this,  he  was  tlie  father  of  three  splendid  and  sturdy  sons 
who  were  born  very  near  to  this  spot,  who  in  turn  enjoyed  the  inher- 
itance of  their  father's  genius  and  ability,  consequently  they  were  well 
equipped  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  ideas. 

"How  delighted  Elipbalet  Remington  would  be  if  he  could  return 
to  Ilion  today!  Can  you  fancy  his  joy  at  seeing  the  new,  enormous 
plant  with  its  modern  buildings  so  adequately  equipped;  the  best 
which  can  be  constructed.  A\Tiat  a  striking  contrast  between  tbese  mod- 
em buildings  and  the  first  forge  building !  What  a  satisfaction  it  would 
be  to  him  to  find  these  fine  new  buildings  on  the  same  land  which  he 
purchased  nearly  100  years  ago  for  the  Arms  Company  plant  I  How 
astounded,  too,  would  Elipbalet  Remington  be  to  hear  of  the  large  con- 
tracts which  are  now  being  filled  for  the  greatest  European  powers! 
He  would  realize,  too,  that  the  sparks  from  his  anvil,  like  the  first 
shots  fired  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  are  now  being  fired  around 
the  world. 

"So  this  great  industry  founded  in  1816  by  a  pioneer  inventor 
has  grown  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  until  today  it  has  reach- 
ed the  culmination  of  its  greatness,  1916.  For  probably  there  never  has 
been  and  we  hope  never  will  be  such  a  war  as  is  being  waged  in  Europe 
today.  This  great  war  has  made  clear  the  superiority  wliich  autocracy 
has  had  in  the  past  in  its  ability  to  organize  a  nation  for  both  industrial 
and  military"  efficiency.  Just  as  war  is  the  great  training  school  for 
those  who  are  to  make  war,  so  industry  is  the  great  training  school 
for  those  who  are  to  create  industry.  So  in  memory  of  this  pioneer  captain 
of  industry-,  inventor  and  patriot,  we,  the  members  of  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  Chapter,  U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812,  present  this  tablet." 

As  she  concluded,  Mrs.  Ida  Remington  Sfjuire,  granddaughter  of 
Elipbalet,  the  creator,  stepped  to  the  moiuinient  and  drew  back  the 
veiling  folds  of  the  American  flag  that  had  hidden  the  tablet  from  view. 
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The  tablet  bears  a  representation  of  the  old  smithy  bet^^een  the 
dates  of  1816  and  1916,  and  the  foliowing  inscription: 

On  the  farther  bank  of  the  stream  stood  the 
forge  where  Eliphalet  Remington  2nd,  made 
the  first  Remington  gun. 

1816—1916 

This  tablet  erected  by  the  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  Chapter,  United  States  Daughters 
of  1812,  of  Hion,  New  York. 

Hon.  Watson  C.  Squire  accepted  the  memorial  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Ilion.    He  said  in  part: 

"As  authorized,  I  am  pleased  to  accept  this  tablet  in  behalf  of 
all  those  who  are  interested. 

''^Ve  all  admire  the  efforts  of  these  ladies  and  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  establishing  markers  and  tablets  as 
monuments  to  preserve  history. 

"You  are  well  aware  that  locality  and  localizing  of  any  important 
event  form  a  great  element  in  the  association  of  ideas  which  leads  to 
correct  memory.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  great  value  of  monumental 
history  in  preserving  the  annals  of  long  past  events.  Pyramids,  temples, 
obelisks,  tablets  and  coins  are  among  the  principal  relics  by  which 
monumental  history  is  of  ser^'ice  to  mankind. 

"In  the  present  instance  a  great  rugged  boulder  of  stone  has  been 
chosen  from  the  bank  of  yonder  stream  to  form  an  appropriate  setting 
for  the  beautiful  tablet  you  have  prepared,  to  commemorate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  unique  industry  by  a  unique  personality. 

"This  immense  rugged  stone  is  emblematic  of  the  natural  strength 
of  his  character. 

"\Ve  celebrate  today  the  humble  birth  and  foundation  of  a  great 
industry.  The  silent  stars,  in  their  courses,  have  reeled  off  100  years 
of  recorded  time  since  a  mere  s  outh,  reared  on  yonder  hill,  began  this 
industry,  and  his  name  now  occupies  a  place  among  those  of  the  im- 
mortals, whose  names  were  *not  born  to  die.' 

"The  *card,'  so  to  speak  of  'E.  Remington  &  Sons'  engraven  upon 
iron  and  steel  of  the  manufactured  implements,  has  been  sent  by  the 
thousands  to  nearly  every  land  upon  the  globe. 

"We  now  pause  to  reflect,  to  form  an  estimate  of  this  great  man, 
and  of  his  three  great  sons  who  developed  and  carried  on  their  immense 
business  for  a  long  period  of  years." 

He  traced  the  history  of  the  firm,  foreign  government  contracts, 
etc.,  and  gave  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  Remington  family,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  Eliphalet  2ud,  and  read  a  short  poem  written  by 
him  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812. 
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"Hail,  sacred  peace !  Thy  gentle  reign 
Is  now  restored  to  us  again; 

Thy  radiant  smile  and  cheerful  voice 

Bid  every  virtuous  heart  rejoice. 
But  can  thy  smile  disperse  the  gloom 
Which  reigns  around  the  warrior's  tomb. 

Or  can  it  'suage  the  widow's  grief 

Or  to  the  orphan  bring  relief?" 

Following  this  Mrs.  Callan  introduced  Mrs.  Gerry  Slade,  New 
York  state  president  of  the  Daughters  of  1312,  and  honorary  national 
president  who  spoke.   Mrs.  Slade  said: 

"Anything  that  is  accomplished  in  this  world  is  a  degree  in  the 
college  of  life.  That  man  is  a  benefactor  who  can  *make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  and  the  object  of  our  Daughters 
of  1812  is  not  entirely  to  immortalize  the  acts  of  the  "War  of  1812,  but 
to  immortalize  also  peace,  our  constitution,  our  first  congress,  our  first 
president,  and  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  of  that  day  who  met  witii 
all  the  hardships  of  life  in  order  to  build  up  this  countrj'  to  be  that 
which  it  is  now,  and  when  a  man  born  in  1793  shows  that  his  early  life 
has  made  him  capable  of  accomplishing  what  he  accomplished  in  1816, 
we  are  delighted  to  do  him  honor." 

At  the  close  of  her  speech  Mrs.  Slade  asked  all  to  join  in  one 
moment  of  absolute  quiet  in  honor  of  the  man  for  whom  this  tablet 
has  been  raised. 

On  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Slade*s  remarks  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Marshall 
again  made  a  short  speech  in  which  he  referred  to  the  celebration,  the 
Remingtons,  the  birthplace  of  the  American  rifle,  and  the  beauties  of 
the  locality. 

After  the  band  had  played  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Calvin  H.  French  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

At  8:30  o'clock  that  evening  the  parade  took  place,  starting  from 
Monument  Square,  with  a  platoon  of  police.  Marshal  James  A.  Palmer  and 
his  mounted  aides  at  the  head,  followed  by  the  Ilion  Military  Band  and 
by  a  large  number  of  floats,  notable  among  them  was  "The  Old  Reming- 
ton Forge,"  a  replica  of  the  tiny  building  in  which  the  Remington  rifle 
had  its  inception,  the  ring  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  bj*  Eliphalet 
Remington  himself,  and  the  hammer  wielded  by  Olin  Ten  Eyck,  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  "Man  of  the  Forge  in  the  Gorge." 

The  second  day  of  the  celebration  was  known  as  New  York  State 
Day.  It  had  been  planned  to  open  the  day's  doings  formally  at  10:30 
o'clock  but  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  Governor  Charles  S.  Wl>itman  ne- 
cessitated a  postponment  of  the  exercises  until  12:30,  when  the  cere- 
monies took  place  at  Monument  Square,  with  Village  Attorney  Arleigh 
D.  Richardson  presiding. 
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Mr.  Richardson  spoke  of  the  congeniality  of  the  Remington  Arms 
Company  officials  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Charles  C.  Tyler.  He 
continued: 

''When  the  time  came  that  new  factories  were  to  be  built,  the 
question  arose  as  to  where  they  were  to  be  erected,  whether  in  Ilion  or 
Bridgeport,  or  where.  I  am  glad  to  have  my  belief  confirmed  by  con- 
versation with  our  honored  guest,  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  that  Mr. 
Tyler  played  no  small  part  in  bringing  the  industries  here.  I  believe 
he  tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  liion." 

The  next  speaker  was  Senator  F,  W.  Cristman  of  Herkimer,  who 
told  how  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Ilion  to  work  in  the  typewriter  works 
in  order  to  earn  money  with  which  to  obtain  an  education.  "Many 
others,"  he  said,  "had  been  benefitted  in  similar  ways  by  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  village." 

Senator  Cristman  spoke  eloquently  of  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  industry  born  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Ilion  Gorge  and  mentioned 
many  marvelous  inventions  that  Eliphalet  Remington  did  not  live  to  see. 

He  closed  by  predicting  that  eventually  Little  Falls,  Herkimer,  Mo- 
hawk, Frankfort,  Ilion  and  Utica  would  be  merged  in  one  great  ctiy, 
of  which  Ilion  would  be  the  hub. 

"When  Governor  Whitman  stepped  forward  to  speak,  a  tumult  of 
applause  burst  forth  from  the  great  crowd  assembled.    He  said  in  part: 

**WT>en  3'oung  Eliphalet  Remington  gathered  scrap  iron  to  make  the 
gun  that  his  father  could  not  afford  to  buy,  it  was  not  only  a  business 
that  he  started,  but  the  future  of  a  nation  that  he  helped  to  mould. 
The  soul  of  America  stood  free,  for  the  war  of  1812  lifted  the  last 
shadow  of  foreign  tyranny,  but  the  hands  of  America  were  still  clumsy 
and  unskilled.  A  people,  surrounded  by  every  natural  resource  with 
which  a  beneficent  Creator  had  seen  fit  to  store  the  earth,  were  neither 
aware  of  their  opportunities  nor  their  capacities,  and  moved  along  in 
old  world  ruts. 

"Remington,  along  with  WTiitney  and  Fulton,  sounded  a  bugle 
call  that  waked  the  inventive  genius  of  America,  that  released  the  cre- 
ative energies  of  America,  and  that  set  America  to  the  great  task  of 
mastering  materials.  To  read  of  those  early  days  of  heart-breaking 
endeavor  and  slow,  painstaking  discoveries,  is  to  come  to  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  indomitable  courage  upon  which  the  success  of  the  Nation 
is  builded.  Obstacles,  instead  of  daunting,  only  spurred  to  more  tireless 
endeavor,  and  the  success  of  one  day,  instead  of  bringing  satisfaction, 
pointed  out  a  new  goal  for  the  morrow. 

"And  what  is  even  finer,  honor  and  honesty  were  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  they  reared  their  temple  of  achievement.  As  a  result 
of  the  government's  cancellation  of  unfilled  orders  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  disaster  came  to  Ilion,  and  hundreds  of  humble  people  were 
caught  in  the  crash  of  business  and  banks.  When  the  energies  of  the 
Ucminglons  forced  a  return  of  prosperity,  every  individual  loss  was 
made  good,  and  that  under  the  compulsion  of  moral  obligation. 
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Remingrton  Honesty. 

**In  the  years  that  followed,  millions  might  have  been  made  had 
the  Remingtons  chosen  to  go  upon  the  cynical  theory  that  it  does  not 
matter  how  money  is  made  as  long  as  a  man  makes  it. 

"Here  again  the  spirit  of  America  spoke  through  the  Reming- 
tons, for  while  unscrupulous  greed  had  lifted  its  head  in  many  places, 
the  standards  of  American  business  are  higher  than  those  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  rascal 
and  the  cheat  have  not  been  fought.  The  chief  value  of  this  Centennial 
does  not  He  so  much  in  the  glorification  of  growth  as  it  does  in  the 
proof  that  honor  and  honestj'  are  assets  in  business  even  as  in  private 
life. 

**There  came  a  time  when  the  Remingtons  were  possessed  of 
sufficient  riches  to  justify  retirement,  and  when  to  the  brothers  there 
came  a  dream  of  leisure  that  might  be  devoted  to  personal  pursuits. 
But  as  they  looked  about  them  and  saw  how  their  own  lives  had  be- 
come interwoven  with  the  lives  of  thousands  of  others,  they  put  by 
the  thought  and  addressed  themselves  with  new  energy  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  existence. 

Reference  to  Wilson's  Plan. 

**We  hear  so  much  today  of  industrial  unrest,  and  men  in  au- 
thority are  busying  themselves  with  plans  that  contemplate  the  creation 
of  some  outside  power  that  will  sit  in  judgment  on  the  disputes  of 
business,  ^\'llateve^  of  good  may  come  from  these  efforts,  in  the  last 
analysis,  there  must  be  the  full  recognition  of  interdependence  as  the 
governing  principle  of  American  life. 

•*The  employer  has  a  very  sacred  obligation  laid  upon  him,  but 
an  obligation  of  equal  weight  rests  upon  the  employee.  The  initiative 
and  capital  upon  the  one  side  are  no  less  than  the  service  and  the 
energy  upon  the  other,  and  while  on  the  surface  there  may  be  an  effect 
of  opposing  interest,  at  bottom  there  is  an  identity  of  interest.  Not 
the  least  of  the  contributions  of  this  great  industry  is  the  successful 
demonstration  of  this  theory  of  mutuality  of  interest. 

Its  History  That  of  America. 

**The  history  of  this  100-year-old  industry  is  much  the  history 
of  America.  Courage  to  start  with,  honor  and  honesty  to  build  upon, 
the  joy  of  achievement  to  spur  endeavor,  and  the  driving  spirit  tliat 
refuses  to  lie  down  as  long  as  there  is  a  worthy  task  to  do. 

"As  governor  of  the  state,  I  make  oflicial  acknowledgment  of 
pride  in  the  possession  of  such  a  business  witliin  our  borders,  and  llion 
is  indeed  to  be  congratulated  that  its  communal  roots  arc  in  clean  soil. 
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"Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  certain  political  tendency  to  treat 
all  large  scale  business  as  criminal.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and  be- 
lief, as  chief  executive,  to  stand  as  firm  as  may  be  against  this  tendency. 
It  is  not  bigness  that  matters  but  the  means  by  which  bigness  has  been 
reached.  If  giant  size  has  been  attained  by  corruption  and  oppression, 
and  if  the  growth  is  based  upon  water,  rather  than  solid  value,  then 
attack  is  just,  but  nothing  is  more  unfair  and  unwise  than  to  view  healthy, 
natural  development  with  suspicion  and  alarm. 

"It  is  the  case  also  that  no  conmionwealth  in  the  Union  has  been 
more  solicitous  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  upon  whose 
backs  all  industry  is  carried  along.  Our  laws  with  relation  to  the  work- 
ing women  are  the  best,  our  child  labor  laws  are  the  best,  our  workmen's 
compensation  law  is  a  model  and  our  statute  books  are  filled  with  wise 
enactments  designed  to  safeguard  the  life,  the  health  and  the  happiness 
of  the  worker. 

"As  a  matter  of  course  there  is  still  much  to  do.  Out  of  the  very 
greatness  of  America  there  is  apt  to  come  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  only  139  years  old.  And  our  industries  that  domi- 
nate the  world  are,  in  reality,  less  than  50  years  of  age,  for  it  was  not 
until  after  the  Civil  War  that  we  changed  from  an  agricultural  people 
to  an  industrial  civilization. 

"But  I  am  an  optimist  where  America  is  concerned.  Even  as  our 
courage  and  our  creative  genius  have  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
so  will  our  justice  and  our  fraternity  conquer  every  evil  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  happiness.  And  because  the  Remington  business  repre- 
sents the  very  highest  type  of  industrial  development,  and  because 
the  thousands  who  work  for  it  represent  the  very  highest  type  of  skilled 
energy,  I  entertain  the  hope  that  here  in  Ilion  may  be  worked  out  the 
whole  problem  of  industrial  peace. 

^These  are  serious  days  for  the  United  States.  It  is  a  time  for 
stock-taking — a  time  when  every  business  and  every  citizen  must  meas- 
ure up  with  reference  to  national  needs  and  national  aspirations. 

"^Ve  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  democracy  is 
responsible  for  us.  That  is  not  true.  We,  the  people,  are  responsible 
for  democracy.  Government  is  not  an  automatic  device.  If  it  is  to  be 
wise  and  just  and  progressive,  there  must  first  be  wisdom  and  justice 
and  progress  in  the  electorate. 

"Your  position  is  not  that  of  those  who  wait  by  the  roadside 
for  some  car  of  plenty.  You,  yourselves,  are  the  drivers  of  that  car, 
and  whether  it  is  to  bog  in  the  hollows  of  a  vast  despair,  or  climb  to 
the  heights  of  tremendous  achievement,  rests  with  you. 

"Preparedness  is  a  great  word  of  the  present  day.  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  say  that  I  believe  in  a  program  of  national  defense  that 
v.ill  enable  the  United  States  not  only  to  safeguard  its  own  institutions, 
but  to  stand  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  justice  and  the  humanities. 
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But  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  preparedness.  Ships  and  muni- 
tions of  war  are  necessary  but  not  all-sufficient. 

Social  Preparedness. 

'*There  is  a  social  preparedness  that  will  take  the  hate  and  anger 
and  hunger  and  weakness  out  of  American  life,  establishing  conditions 
that  will  give  us  strong  men  and  women,  able  and  willing  to  become 
strong  mothers  and  fathers. 

'There  is  also  an  industrial  preparedness  that  will  mobilize  the 
industries  of  the  United  States.  Europe  has  proved  that  an  army  on 
the  firing  line  is  no  stronger  than  the  army  in  the  factories  behind  the 
firing  line.  The  warring  nations  have  been  compelled  to  hunt  through 
the  trenches  for  skilled  workers  who  should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  go  to  the  front. 

**Now,  in  time  of  peace,  I  believe  in  the  formation  of  an  indus- 
trial reserve,  an  organization  of  skilled  workers  that,  in  time  of  war, 
would  have  ihe  rank  and  standing  of  soldiers,  but  serving  in  the  shop  and 
not  in  the  field.  Even  as  in  the  past  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
rests  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  countless  thousands  who  toil  in  the 
ranks  of  life,  but  modern  warfare  has  changed  conditions  to  a  point 
where  this  patriotism  will  have  its  expression  in  the  discharge  of  in- 
dustrial duties  for  which  their  skill  is  litted. 

*'And  in  addition  to  military,  social  and  industrial  preparedness 
there  is  a  civic  preparedness  that  has  to  do  with  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  the  democratic  processes.  It  calls  for  an  interest  in  poli- 
tics— not  the  politics  that  puts  party  above  America — but  the  politics 
that  regards  America  as  a  sacred  trust.  Given  this  preparedness,  given 
this  new  and  finer  conception  of  citizenship,  and  every  evil  will  be  cured, 
every  injustice  remedied,  and  the  world's  greatest  experiment  in  popu- 
lar government,  freed  of  its  clogs,  will  move  forward  to  the  liberty, 
equality  and  happiness  of  which  the  fathers  dreamed. 

Luncheon  was  served  to  Governor  Whitman  and  the  other  guests 
of  honor,  together  with  a  few  prominent  citizens  of  Iliou,  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  House  on  West  street,  after  which  the 
Governor  visited  the  mammoth  Arms  plant  and  then  reviewed  the  parade 
from  Mr.  House's  home. 

As  the  marchers  could  not  pick  him  out  in  the  crowd  on  the 
porch.  Governor  ^\^litman  and  his  aide  finally  stood  on  the  horse  block, 
where  at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  John  W.  Vrooman,  the  standard  of  colors 
was  placed,  so  that  all  might  know  where  the  Governor  was  standing. 

This  industrial  parade  was  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  locality. 

With  about  8i)00  men  in  line,  the  parade  formed  on  East  Main 
street,  its  right  resting  on  Otsego  street,  in  columns  of  four,  and  at 
three  o'clock  moved  as  follows:  West  to  Main  street,  to  Third  street  to 
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John  street,  to  Fourth  street,  to  Otsego  street,  to  Main  street,  to  the  vil- 
lage line  where  it  countermarched  in  columns  of  eight  past  the  review- 
ing stand  opposite  the  Remington  Arms  Company  offices  where  it  was 
reviewed  by  Col.  James  A.  Palmer  and  staff. 

The  parade  was  commanded  by  Col.  Palmer.  R.  B.  Johnston  was 
in  com.mand  of  the  first  division,  which  included  5,000  men,  employes 
of  the  Remington  Arms  and  Ammunition  Company,  accompanied  by  the 
Fort  Plain  Band,  Little  Fails  Band,  Rome  Band,  and  Ilion  Drum  Corps. 
The  musical  organizations  were  placed  at  intervals  in  the  long  line. 

The  second  division  was  commanded  by  Louis  B.  Bower  and  his 
aide,  Charles  Rhodes.  This  division  included  2000  people  from  the  Rem- 
ington T^-pewriter  works,  accompanied  by  the  Remington  Tj-pewriter 
Band  and  Holroyd's  Band  of  Utica. 

The  third  division,  commanded  by  Charles  T.  Johnson  of  the 
Armory  police,  included  600  persons  from  the  Library  Bureau,  50  em- 
ployes of  A.  N.  Russell  &  Sons  Co.,  and  20  men  from  the  Ilion  Lumber 
Company. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  parade  was  a  United  States 
flag,  75  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  carried  by  75  men  of  the  Remington 
Arms  Company  division.  The  bearers  of  the  flag  were  men  from  the 
production  department  on  the  Enfield  contract.  It  was  loudly  applauded 
all  along  the  line  of  march. 

Thousands  stood  along  the  curbs  and  were  thrilled  by  the  sight 
of  the  large  number  of  men  in  line.  It  was  the  greatest  demonstration 
in  the  history  of  Ilion. 

At  six  o'clock  a  dinner  was  held  in  Governor  Whitman's  honor 
at  the  Masonic  temple.  On  this  occasion  the  Governor  spoke  of  the 
part  that  liion's  industries  play  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Referring  to  a  feeling  of  regret  that  arms  and  munition  plants 
are  made  necessarj-  by  the  most  horrible  occupation  of  man,  the  Governor 
said  that  he  nevertheless  felt  that  good  might  come  of  evil  and  that 
from  it  better  civilization  and  better  government  might  result.  With 
the  expression  of  his  faith  in  the  ability,  the  character  and  the  poten- 
tiality of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Governor  Whitman 
left  for  the  west. 

At  8:30  that  evening  an  elaborate  display  of  Paine's  fireworks  was 
given  on  the  Mohawk  river  flats  and  a  concert  was  rendered  by  the 
Corona  T>'pewriter  Company  Band  of  Groton. 

The  closing  day  of  the  centennial  was  Military  Day.  The  exer- 
cises were  again  held  at  Monument  Square  at  10:30  o'clock,  and  Attorney 
James  Gonkling  presided. 

Mr.  Conkling  introduced  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  United  States  Army.   General  Scott  said: 

"It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  and  a  high  honor  to  be  invited  to 
this  assembly  of  distinguished  men  and  to  listen  to  the  words  of  these 
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eloquent  speakers.  I  feel  a  great  diffidence  myself  in  appearing  before 
you,  for  the  role  of  the  soldier  is  to  keep  in  the  backgrwmd  on  civil 
occasion — to  be  seen  and  not  heard, — until  that  day  when  he  is  called 
to  speak  for  his  country  and  speak  in  tones  of  thunder. 

**W''e  are  gathered  here  today  to  celebrate  the  taking  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  great  Remington  plant,  to  do  honor  to 
its  illustrous  founder,  and  to  those  men  who  have  had  the  foresight, 
courage  and  patriotism  to  carry  it  forward  to  its  present  high  condi- 
tion. I  say  patriotism  because  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industrial  preparedness  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation,  without  which  the  efforts  of  the  annies  are 
of  no  avail. 

"This  plant  had  its  inception  in  small  beginnings  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  and  has  grown  with  its  growth  until  both  are 
now  giants  and  the  products  of  this  plant  are  to  be  found  in  every  clime. 
I  saw,  and  used,  in  my  youth,  the  Remington  rifle  and  ammunition  on 
the  buffalo  plains  of  North  America  and,  in  midde  life,  encountered  them 
in  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Zulu  Islands,  within  sight  of  British  North 
Borneo. 

**\Ve  have,  my  friends,  an  immense  country,  the  wealthiest  on 
the  globe,  and  the  least  able  to  defend  itself  of  any  that  calls  itself  a 
world  power.  ^Mlen  we  look  abroad  in  the  world  and  we  see  a  large 
part  of  it  at  war,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  millenium  is  not 
yet — that  the  nature  of  man  has  not  changed  materially  since  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs — that  property,  money  and  above  all,  liberty,  must  be 
carefully  safeguarded  or  they  will  be  lost.  Let  us  then  do  each  his  part 
today  to  honor  in  a  very  high  degree  those  men  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  industrial  preparedness  of  the  Nation,  who  had  the  foresight, 
courage  and  patriotism  to  build  up  the  plant  which  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  national  government  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  and  is  ready 
to  do  it  again  in  the  manufacture  of  the  munitions  so  essential  in  war 
for  the  salvation  of  the  republic." 

The  second  speaker  was  Congressman  Homer  P.  Snyder,  who 
told  of  the  development  of  Ilion  and,  congratulating  his  hearers  on  the 
great  consummation  of  100  years,  said : 

**We  should  also  be  grateful  and  proud  of  the  men  from  without 
our  immediate  borders  who  have  joined  with  us,  and  have  added  their 
capital,  their  ability  and  their  efficiency,  to  give  us  here  in  this  valley, 
the  benefit  of  these  great  industries  which  mean  much  to  us,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  expressing  the  opinion  of  everyone  present  when  I  say 
that  I  believe  that  while  these  industries  are  great  at  the  present  time 
and  wonderful,  they  will  continue  to  extend  and  expand  until  the  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  boundaries  of  the  west  of  Frankfort  and  to  the 
east  of  Herkimer  becomes  one  vast  city,  but  I  will  not  take  more  of  your 
time  in  speaking  of  these  matters  and  will  proceed  to  tin;  very  pleasant 
duty  of  introducing  to  you  the  speaker  of  the  day.  Senator  Warren  G. 
Harding  of  Ohio." 
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Senator  Harding  said  in  opening: 

"I  wish  I  might  somehow  repay  you  for  gathering  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  sure  I  share  with  you  the  pride  you  feel  in  this  notable  cen- 
tennial celebration.  I  don't  suppose  I  feel  quite  as  much  respect  for 
the  Remington  rifle  as  General  Scott  does,  because  the  general  is  minus 
a  finger  on  one  hand  and  two  fingers  on  the  other,  that  he  can  trace 
directly  to  a  well-made  Remington. 

"If  I  told  you  the  actual  truth  that  is  in  my  heart,  if  everybody 
felt  as  I  do,  you  woudn't  make  many  Remington  rifles  except  for  national 
defense.  I  am  vastly  more  interested  in  the  Remington  typewriter, 
whether  it  is  the  machine  or  the  operator.  But  there  is  one  thing  with 
the  genius  in  the  Remington  family  which  I  never  will  forgive — they 
have  perfected  the  typewriter  in  every  way  but  one — they  won't  make 
the  dam  thing  spell  correctly  for  me,  but  I  am  delighted  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  Remington  success. 

"Men,  all  of  you,  we  ought  to  everlastingly  take  off  our  hats  to 
honorable  success.  I  don't  belong  to  that  class  of  Americans  who  be- 
little, condemn  or  find  fault  with  success. 

"If  there  is  one  man  I  admire  more  than  another  in  this  world, 
it  is  he  who  can  honorably  succeed.  I  tell  you,  fellows,  to  me,  one 
man's  success  is  an  inspiration  to  me  to  try  to  succeed.  I  know  all 
about  it.  I  used  to  wear  the  jumper  myself.  I  am  a  printer  by  trade. 
I  have  earned  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  not  very  successfully, 
but  when  I  earned  it  I  always  had  in  mind  that  there  was  a  chance 
for  me  to  do  something  more,  if  I  did  the  best  that  was  in  me." 

At  this  point  the  speaker  expressed  the  belief  that  every  man  should 
strive  for  the  best  that  there  is  in  him.  Referring  to  the  results  ac- 
complished by  the  Remingtons,  he  said  that  honest  endeavor  in  poli- 
tics, business  and  religious  life,  would  mean  faster  advancement. 

Senator  Harding  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  100  years  of 
Remington  history  coincided  with  the  country's  progress  of  the  time, 
and  said  that  while  he  did  not  wish  to  spread  the  eagle's  wings,  he 
was  sure  that  America  had  done  more  in  one  and  one-third  centuries 
than  any  other  nation  of  the  world  in  five  centuries. 

The  speaker  made  an  appeal  for  proper  preparedness  and  warned 
his  hearers  that  the  present  prosperity  would  not  last  forever  unless 
something  was  done  to  safeguard  it. 

The  speakers  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  home  of  the  Hon. 
Seth  G.  Heacock. 

At  2:30  o'clock  the  military  parade  took  place,  Companies  A 
and  B  of  Utica  and  M  of  Mohawk,  National  Guard,  New  York,  acting 
as  an  escort  for  General  Scott. 

A  field  day  at  Ficcreation  Park  followed,  concluding  with  a  base- 
ball game  between  the  Rcininglon  Arms  Co.'s  baseball  team  and  that 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company. 
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A  registered  trap  shooting  tournament  under  the  direction  of  tin; 
Interstate  Association  was  held  at  the  Remington  Gun  Club  through- 
out the  day  where  some  of  the  country's  most  famous  shots  competed. 

The  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  was  in  the  informal  dinner  given 
in  honor  of  General  Scott  and  Senator  Harding  at  the  Masonic  Temple. 
This  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Ilionites  and  residents  of  the 
Mohawk  valley. 

H.  A.  House,  chairman  of  the  general  centennial  committee,  opened 
,the  post-prandial  exercises  and  called  on  Charles  M.  Wickwire  of  V/a- 
terville,  who  spoke  on  proper  preparedness,  nationalism  and  patriotism. 
Deploring  the  general  indifference  of  the  American  people  on  niatters 
of  vital  import  to  their  country,  the  speaker  asked  how  many  of  his 
hearers  made  the  work  of  country  a  labor  of  lo\e.  "Begin  with  tin* 
little  ones,"  he  advised.  "It  is  up  to  you,  individually.  It  is  up  to  you 
now.   A  man  or  nation  without  sentiment  is  cold  and  useless. 

**A  nation  that  has  but  one  thing  as  its  god — money, — will  fall 
as  other  nations  fell.  Until  you  and  each  of  you  are  willing  to  do 
your  work  as  a  labor  of  love,  this  nation  will  never  stand  full-statured 
and  full-armed.  Are  you  willing  to  do  your  labor  of  love?  Where  do 
you  stand?" 

Then  General  Scott  rose  to  his  feet  as  three  cheers  rang  out 
and  the  head  of  the  fighting  men  of  Uncle  Sam  spoke  simply,  thank- 
ing his  hearers. 

"A  soldier  is  not  expected  to  say  much.  He  is  discouraged  from 
talking  on  any  subject.  The  War  Department  is  very  peremptory 
about  it. 

"It  is  hard  to  talk  without  involving  the  government,"  he  said, 
in  explaining  why  he  did  not  make  a  speech.  "You  know  it  is  diflicuU 
to  be  neutral,  our  population  is  so  mixed,  you  ma^-  otTend  some  one." 

C.  L.  Reirson,  vice  president  of  the  Remington  Arms  U.  M.  C. 
spoke  the  final  official  word  of  the  Remingtons  at  the  dinner. 

Chairman  House  thanked  all  for  their  participation  in  the  cele- 
bration. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Eliphalet  Remington  of  Phila- 
delphia, son  of  the  inventor: 
Eliphalet  Remington, 

Care  of  Elliott  T.  Patterson, 

1440  Green  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Your  fellow  citizens  of  Ilion,  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary' of  the  founding  of  the  Remington  industries,  send  affectionate 
greetings  and  wishes  for  renewed  health  and  continued  happiness. 

ILION— 1816-1916. 
By  Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Metcalf  of  Ilion. 
A  hundred  years  swifty  have  vanished. — 

Let  history  bring  us  the  tale 
How  once  a  fair  village  was  founded. 
Amid  the  green  hills  of  this  vale. 
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We  learn  that  the  Indians  were  living 

Where  now,  none  but  white  men  hold  sway. 

Canoes  down  the  Mohawk  they  paddled, 
Dim  forest  trails  trod  day  by  day. 

Till  pale  faces  came,  with  their  visions 
Of  homes  which,  alas,  were  denied. 

That  page  of  our  past  has  been  written 
In  blood  of  brave  settlers,  who  died. 

We  read  of  those  days,  filled  with  terror, 
Of  nights,  v.'hen  in  darkness,  they  fought. 

Oriskany's  field  tells  the  story 

The  cost  of  this  land,  patriots  bought. 

At  last,  came  the  time  when,  by  progress 

To  men  is  our  history  due, 
A\Tiose  work  has  so  grandly  succeeded, 

Their  lives  offer  much  to  review. 

Up  yonder,  we  find  an  old  building, — 
'Tis  now  weather  beaten  and  worn. 

But  there,  in  the  mind  of  a  genius, 
A  wondrous  invention  was  born. 

A  boy  with  a  gift  for  mechanics. 

Had  fashioned  the  first  well  known  gun. 

The  rifle  that  since  has  made  famous 
Forever  the  name  "Remington." 

The  farmlands  merged  into  a  village 
Called  Ilion, — and  soon  the  small  town 

Employed  quite  a  host  of  skilled  workmen. 
Among  them,  some  gained  wide  renown. 

With  courage  they  faced  endless  problems. 
They  knew  that  the  power  of  the  pen, 

Once  mighty,  could  be  far  exceeded. 

So  writing  machines  were  planned  then. 

The  men,  who  spent  years  in  perfecting 
That  Typewriter  model,  here  made, 

Still  live  in  our  town,  ever  honored, 
Their  laurels  of  fame  never  fade. 
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While  leaders  in  this  great  achievement, 
All  love  the  old  home;  for  v'e  know 

To  one  our  fine  Hospital  building. 
Artistic  and  modern,  we  owe. 

Those  generous  hands  were  found  ready, 

Their  aid,  oh,  so  often — we  trace. 
These  men,  who  have  shared  their  good  fortune, 

Leave  records,  no  time  can  efTace. 

A  name  sweetly  lingers  in  memory', — 
That  friend,  who  in  days — long  ago; 

The  Library  gave  to  our  village — 
A  blessing,  most  rich,  to  bestow. 

Through  years  of  the  future,  our  children 

Its  simple  bronze  tablet  may  scan 
And  read,  how  so  nobly  he  finished 

The  task  our  Alumni  began. 

We  deem  this,  a  time  for  rejoicing, 

A  season  for  thanksgiving,  too, 
Our  hopes  realized, — as  a  city 

Our  boast  of  ten  thousand  proved  true. 

There  are  churches,  schools  and  new  buildings, 

Each  day,  rising  lofty  and  tall. 
Paved  streets,  where  'twas  pasture  and  woodland, 

A  few  years  ago,  we  recall. 

We  furnish  the  world  with  typewriters, 

Our  men  make  a  marvelous  gun — 
Wliile  praise  for  rare  cabinet  fixtures. 

The  Library  Bureau  has  won. 

Prosperity  comes  to  our  people, 

Yet  strange  to  us  all,  seems  the  way. 

Although  we  forge  weapons  of  battle, 

At  heart,  'tis  for  peace, — that  we  pray. 

Grim  war,  which  is  bringing  to  nations 
Across  the  wide  seas — death  and  pain. 

For  us,  holds  a  lesson,  whose  meaning 
Americans  see — clear  and  plain. 
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How  peace  has  its  price,  and  the  payment 

Demands,  as  in  olden  times,  life. 
Preparedness  voices  the  reason, 

Why  men  must  have  guns  in  the  strife. 

May  rifles,  we  send  to  the  conflict. 

Speak  now,  as  in  days — long  gone  by, 
For  right,  not  for  might,  to  all  nations, — 
For  freedom  that  none  should  deny. 

Let  sounds  of  our  guns  ever  echo, 

That  note  from  our  past,  never  cease. 
The  weak  be  defended,  protected. 

Through  wars,  which  shall  bring  lasting  peace. 

We  know  not,  amidst  all  the  tumult, 

Which  nation,  at  first,  did  most  wrong. 

We  trust  that  our  country  be  watchful. 

Lest  we,  too,  march — chanting  war's  song. 

But,  whether  in  war,  or  in  progress. 

Our  men  may  be  called  far  to  roam. 
In  battles  of  life,  all  are  soldiers — 

The  bravest,  perchance,  longs  for  home. 

Each  wanderer  dreams  of  the  valley, 

With  comrades  and  scenes  held  so  dear, 
Then  homeward,  will  hasten  to  journey. 

When  days  of  Centennial  draw  near. 

There,  just  as  in  childhood  remembered. 

Stood  home,  with  its  wide  open  door; 
So  Ilion  is  waiting  to  welcome. 

Her  children,  returning  once  more. 

THE  REMINGTON  CASH  REGISTER  WORKS. 

During  the  war  the  Remington  Arms  Co.  was  called  upon  by  the 
government  to  erect  large  additions  to  their  plants  to  take  care  of  the 
tremendous  manufacturing  requirements.  Remington  officials  early  fore- 
saw that  provision  must  be  made  to  use  these  increased  facilities  in 
some  other  way  when  peace  should  come. 

They  considered  many  articles  and  finally  selected  cutlery  for 
the  Bridgeport  works  and  cash  registers  for  the  Ilion  buildings. 

In  order  to  properly  effect  their  entry  into  this  new  field  of  ac- 
tivity, they  gathered  together  in  their  organi2ation  a  number  of  experts 
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for  the  purpose  of  developing  this  line  of  manufacture  and  merchan- 
dising. The  leading  men  of  the  group  which  were  brought  togetiicr 
for  this  purpose  and  who  were  men  of  wide  experience  in  the  cash  reg- 
ister field  were  Charles  W.  Green,  Engineer;  R.  C.  Glass,  Patent  At- 
torney; F.  L,  Fuller,  Inventor;  C.  T.  Walmsley,  Sales  Manager;  W.  H. 
Fryer,  Engineer;  W.  E.  Best,  Superintendent  of  Production. 

After  a  year  of  patient  designing  work,  a  tentative  machine  was 
produced  and  authority  given  to  manufacture  a  small  quantity  of  tlnrn. 
The  parts  for  these  cash  registers  were  made  by  hand  and  then  i)ut  out 
among  merchants  for  field  tests  and  possible  improvements.  Something 
like  160  machines  were  shipped  to  various  part  of  the  country  so  as  to 
give  as  wide  a  range  as  possible  and  quite  a  few  imperfections  were 
found  and  corrected. 

This  preliminan.'  trial  took  several  years  and  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous expense  involved  in  doing  all  the  preliminary  wurk  l)uforc  a 
finished,  eflicient  product  could  be  marketed.  After  the  field  work  had 
come  to  a  close  and  the  final  models  adopted,  began  the  work  of  or- 
ganization— the  establishment  of  systems,  the  allotment  of  fjcJory 
space,  the  purchase  and  installation  of  machinery,  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, the  manufacture  of  special  jigs,  templates,  patterns  and  what-not, 
necessary-  to  produce  the  first  factory-built  machine. 

During  January,  1923,  a  production  of  100  machines  a  day  had 
been  reached  and  maintained.  This  number  is  now  being  increased.  At 
this  writing  (March,  1923,)  approximately  2000  men  are  enii)loyed  at 
the  Ilion  plant,  in  addition  to  the  sales  force  which  is  already  country- 
wide, with  stores  in  all  the  large  cities. 

LIBRARY  BUREAU. 

The  beginning  of  the  Library  Bureau  industry  in  Ilion  dates  back 
to  the  organization  in  IPOl  of  the  Tucker  File  &  Cabinet  Company  of 
which  Charles  Harter  was  President,  W.  C.  Clarke,  Vice  President,  A. 
D.  Richardson,  Secretary,  and  S.  T.  Russell,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 

This  concern  purchased  the  factory  of  the  Coleman  Carriaj^c  it 
Wagon  Works  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Morgan  streets  and  bei:ari 
the  manufacture  of  office  and  library  equipment,  their  product  boin^ 
marketed  by  Clarke  &  Baker,  Inc.,  of  New  York  city.  From  the  lirsl 
this  company  did  a  prosperous  business  and  in  1905  a  con.^olitlalion 
was  effected  with  the  sales  organization  and  the  Clarlie  &  Baker  Com- 
pany organized.  The  following  year  a  wood  working  factory  was  erictt  d 
north  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  to  take  care  of  the  growing'  busineNs. 

In  1909  the  control  of  Clarke  &  Baker  Company  was  acquiretl 
by  Library  Bureau  and  the  local  factory  has  since  been  operaleii  under 
that  name.  In  that  year  additional  factory  buildings  were  erected,  and 
the  steel  furniture  factory,  formerly  located  at  (^old-Spr!n.:,'-«>n-Hu<N!in. 
was  moved  to  Ilion  in  1910,  Further  additions  were  made  to  the  plant 
in  1919  to  accommodate  the  greatly  increasing  business. 
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Library  Bureau  was  organized  in  1876  by  Melvil  Dewey,  then  li- 
brarian of  Columbia  L^niversity,  to  furnish  library  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, which  before  were  not  carried  by  any  commercial  house. 

Library  Bureau  has  been  the  originator  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant devices  for  olfice  use.  Not  only  the  card  index,  but  also  the 
vertical  system  of  filing,  the  card  ledger  and  many  other  ideas  which 
have  served  to  simplify  and  develop  modem  business.  Library  Bureau 
has  its  headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass.  At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  located 
its  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  filing  and  card  supplies  of  which  Li- 
brary Bureau  is  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  country.  Factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  other  Library  Bureau  lines  are  located  in  New 
York  city,  Chicago,  and  London,  while  the  principal  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  filing  devices  and  library  furniture,  both  in  wood  and 
in  steel,  are  located  at  Ilion. 

Many  towns  and  cities  have  Carnegie  libraries  but  now,  during 
the  Remington  Centennial,  Ilion  is  especially  proud  that  her  library 
is  the  gift  of  an  Ilionite.  For  some  years  the  alumni  of  the  Ilion  High 
School  worked  very  hard,  collecting  money  to  establish  a  much  needed 
Public  Library,  but  it  was  slow  work.  Then  Clarence  W.  Seamans,  him- 
self an  Ilion  boy,  educated  in  Ilion's  school,  made  a  generous  gift  to 
his  home  town.  This  took  the  form  of  a  thirty  thousand  dollar  build- 
ing in  which  to  house  the  library's  books.  The  interest  of  the  village 
was  roused,  an  appropriation  for  books  and  maintenance  secured  and 
the  librarj'  was  opened  in  1893  with  Miss  Anna  H.  Perkins  as  Librarian. 

The  control  of  the  library  rests  with  a  board  of  five:  Miss  Harriet 
E.  Russell,  President;  Miss  Carrie  L.  Richardson,  Secretary;  John  A. 
Giblin,  I.  C.  Seamans,  John  E.  Brennan,  and  a  stalT  of  four,  Miss  L.  Marion 
Moshier,  and  three  assistants,  Miss  Perkins  having  retired  after  twenty 
years  of  service. 

The  library  has  grown  steadily,  always  aiming  to  serve  all  the 
people,  from  the  children  who  call  for  nursery  rhymes,  to  the  skilled 
men  who  need  technical  books. 

It  is  open  each  week  day  from  nine  until  nine,  with  the  use  of 
the  reading  room  on  Sunday,  during  the  winter,  from  two  until  six. 
There  are  seventeen  thousand  volumes  in  the  library  and  the  reading 
tables  are  supplied  with  current  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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PIONEER  IN  THE  PATRIOTIC  MOVEMENT  TO  PLACE  THE  MOHAWK 
VALLEY  THE  FOREMOST  HISTORIC  LOCALITY  IN 

THE  COUNTRY. 

Report  of  initial  meeting: 

MEETING  OF  HISTORIANS. 


Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  Holds  Meeting — Valuable  Documents 
Donated — Mid-Summer  Meeting  to  Be  Held — Ti\e  "Mohawlv 
Valley  Historic  Highway." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  held  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  May  8th,  1920,  Col.  J.  W.  Vrooman,  President  of  the 
society,  presided.  Frank  B.  Parkhurst  of  Frankfort,  who  has  been  vice 
president  of  the  Society  since  January,  1897,  was  selected  an  honorary 
members  of  the  society.  Rev.  W.  N.  P.  Dailey  of  New  York,  who  is  an  ac- 
curate historian,  and  who  takes  much  interest  in  historical  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  was  also  made  an  honorary'  member 
of  the  society. 

After  completing  the  order  of  business  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  arrangements  for  a  mid-summer  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
the  Herkimer  Home,  in  Danube,  for  a  social  time,  with  reading  papers 
and  addresses  suitable  to  the  occasion,  to  which  the  public  will  be  in- 
vited. The  committee  consists  of  Col.  Frank  West  of  Mohawk,  Samuel 
T.  Russell  of  Ilion,  William  C.  Prescott  and  David  E.  Snyder  of  Herki- 
mer, and  John  Crowley  of  Little  Falls. 

Coi.  Vrooman  presented  the  following  proposition,  which,  after 
due  consideration,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  respectfully  invites  Uic 
cooperation  of  the  Oneida  County  Historical  Society,  the  Fulton,  Mont- 
gomer>-  ind  Schenectady  County  Historical  Societies,  the  Herkimer  Home 
Comnii>5icii,  the  several  chapters  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  all  other  organizations  in  the  counties  named 
to  unite  in  a  patriotic  and  educational  movement  to  specially  designate 
the  purl:.-  highway  from  Schenectady  to  Rome  and  ru'arby  places  of 
interest  as  the  ^'Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Highway,"  or  some  other  suit- 
able ni.~-.e.  That  revolutionary  and  other  public  places  of  importance 
not  aineidy  marked,  along  the  route,  should  receive  proper  attention. 
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The  societies  above  mentioned  are  solicited  to  select  a  delegate  to  con- 
sider this  question  and  report  the  same  to  Col.  Frank  West,  Mohawk,  N. 
Y.,  a  member  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  and  also  president 
of  the  Herkimer  Home  Commission,  who  is  authorized  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  delegates  at  some  convenient  place  for  consideration  of  the  plan.  It  is 
understood  that  none  of  the  societies  will  be  called  upon  to  assume  any 
financial  obligations.  An  attractive  pamphlet  with  interesting  historj' 
to  be  inserted  would  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  tourists  and  residents, 
'and  a  fitting  addition  to  the  so-called  '\Mohawk  Trail"  would  be  the 
"Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Highway." 


A  PLAN  TO  GIVE  THE  HISTORIC  HIGHWAY  FROM  SCHENECTADY 

TO  ROME  A  SUITABLE  NAME. 


Of  Importance  to  Residents  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  as  Well  as  Tourists 
Generally — A  New  History  of  the  Beautiful  Valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
Responding  to  numerous  inquiries  from  patriotic  people  through- 
out the  country  for  more  definite  information  regarding  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  which  could  be  obtained  at  trifling  cost  for  general  distribution, 
covering  many  illustrations  of  Revolutionary  and  other  historical  spots, 
the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  has  undertaken  to  place  the 
matter  before  various  historical  and  patriotic  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  definite  arrangements  for  the  information  of  the  public, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  at  present  through  the  medium  of  volumes 
of  considerable  size. 

The  following  explanation  of  a  plan  to  place  the  Valley  so  rich  in 
history  and  beautiful  in  appearance  before  the  public  in  a  better  and 
broader  manner  than  anything  which  has  heretofore  been  attempted, 
will  doubtless  meet,  as  it  has  already  met,  with  enthusiastic  approval 
everj'whcrc.  All  honor  to  the  splendid  local  work,  which  has  been  already 
accomplished  in  various  localities,  but  this  should  be  combined  with  the 
new  work,  so  that  each  and  every  historic  spot  may  be  marked  and  a 
printed  description  covering  every  point  of  interest  from  Schenectady 
to  Rome,  should  be  issued  with  suitable  illustrations,  and  we  are  glad 
to  announce  that  this  work  is  already  well  in  hand.  In  this  connection 
it  ma3'  be  well  to  note  that  the  entire  scheme  will  involve  little  or  no 
expenditure  of  money,  and  the  printed  pamphlets  will  cost  but  very 
little,  nothing  beyond  actual  disbursements  for  the  paper  and  printing. 

Col.  John  W.  Vroomau,  President  of  the  Herkimer  County  His- 
torical Society,  has  already,  by  personal  interviews  and  written  com- 
munications, been  in  touch  with  more  than  twenty-five  different  or- 
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ganizations  from  Schenectady  to  Rome,  and  they  have  elected  dele- 
gates to  attend  a  public  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Herkimer 
Home  on  the  State  Reservation  on  the  6th  day  of  August — the  anniversary' 
of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany — at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Good  roads 
now  lead  to  the  Home,  which  can  be  reached  by  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Mohawk  river,  one  mile  east  of  Little  Falls,  and  this  crossing 
has  been  properly  marked  through  the  generosity  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  the  city  of  Little  Falls.  The  delegates  already  elected  will  rep- 
resent the  county  societies  of  Oneida,  Fulton,  Herkimer,  Montgomery 
and  Schenectady,  the  Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution from  Rome,  Oriskanj',  Frankfort,  Johnstown,  Herkimer,  Canajoha- 
rie,  Gloversville,  Amsterdam,  Ilion,  Jordanville,  Fonda,  Utica,  Fort  Plain, 
St.  Johnsville,  Little  Falls  and  the  two  chapters  from  Schenectady,  tl>e 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  from  Schenectady  and  Herkimer,  und 
automobile  clubs  from  Utica,  Little  Falls  and  Schenectady.  Other  dele- 
gates from  Societies  not  mentioned  will  be  elected  during  the  present 
week.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  all  organizations  in  the  Valley  wlio  are 
interested  in  the  patriotic  work  of  preserving  its  history*  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  delegates.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  every  patriotic 
citizen,  whether  a  member  of  any  society  or  not,  should  be  present. 
All  members  of  the  societies  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  delegates,  are 
also  invited  to  attend. 

The  members  of  the  Herkimer  Home  Commission,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Herkimer  Homestead  Association,  with  the  members 
of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  are  expected  to  be  present 
to  assist  in  welcoming  delegates  and  visitors. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  at  the  meeting  mentioned  a  permanent 
organization  will  be  perfected  which  will  be  followed  by  addresses  from 
Col.  Frederick  Stuart  Greene,  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Highways 
of  Albany,  who  favors  a  plan  of  naming  the  historic  highway  from 
Schenectady  to  Rome  "The  Old  Mohawk  Turnpike."  There  is  good  rea- 
son for  this,  because  the  State  of  New  York  incorporated  the  turnpike 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

Rev.  W.  N.  P.  Dailey  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Oiurch  of 
New  York,  who  is  one  of  the  best  informed  citizens  in  this  state  upon 
the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  will  deliver  an  illustrated  address 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  plan. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  voluntary  labor  of  love  and  loyalty  to  our 
beautiful  valley,  carrying  with  it  only  the  reward  of  patriotic  work 
well  done,  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  each  and  all  to  further  this  com- 
mendable undertaking,  which  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  young  and  old. 

Suggestions  will  be  most  welcomely  received  at  any  time  to  further 
the  work  in  hand. 
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HERKLMER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
COLONEL  JOHN  W.  VROOMAN,  President. 

Arthur  T.  Smith,  Recording  Secretary'  Hon.  F.  W.  Cristman,  Cor.  Sec. 
Geo.  F.  Wallace,  Treasurer,  Frank  B.  Parkhurst,  Ralph  D.  Earl, 

Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson,  Vice  Presidents. 


Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Highway  Day,  Friday,  August  6th,  1920. 
Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Highway  Day,  Herkimer  Home,  State 
Reservation,  Friday,  August  6,  2  p.  m,  (old  time,  1  p.  m.)  Anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany.  Home  located  three  miles  east  of  Little  Falls, 
Public  cordially  invited.  Committees  and  visitors  will  please  register 
immediately  upon  arriving  at  the  home.  Ample  room  for  parking  auto- 
mobiles. 

Complying  with  requests  from  Schenectady  to  Rome,  and  elsewhere, 
the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  has  taken  the  intiative  to  place 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  so  rich  in  history  and  beautiful  in  location,  before 
the  patriotic  public  in  a  more  definite  and  extended  manner  which  will 
include  not  only  larger  information,  but  also  complete  illustrations 
of  Revolutionary  and  other  places  of  notable  importance. 

A  suitable  name  for  the  historic  highway,  originally  chartered  by 
the  legislature  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  will  be  considered 
by  the  thirty  or  more  organizations  who  will  be  represented  by  com- 
mittees on  this  memorable  occasion.  At  2  p.  m.  an  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  Colonel  Frederick  Stuart  Greene  of  Albany,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways,  followed  by  an  illustrated  address  by  Rev.  W.  N.  P. 
Dailey,  of  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  York. 

Dr.  James  Sullivan  of  Albany,  State  Historian,  will  also  make  some 
remarks  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

At  3:30  p.  m.  the  committees  will  meet  and  permanently  organ- 
ize for  the  patriotic  and  historical  work  of  making  the  Mohawk  Valley 
more  widely  known  and  marking  the  most  important  places  which  remain 
unmarked  along  and  adjacent  to  the  valley. 

United,  the  labor  will  be  light,  the  expense  small  but  the  result 
will  be  of  untold  value  to  present  and  future  generations. 

List  of  committees  appointed  and  who  are  expected  to  be  present: 

Herkimer  Home  Commission. 

Col.  Frank  West,  Hon.  F.  W.  Cristman,  Ralph  D.  Earl,  Hon.  E. 
Bert  Pullman,  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  LeRoy,  Mrs.  Delight  R.  Keller,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Munger,  Miss  Ella  Bellinger,  Mr.  E.  M.  Walrath. 

Herkimer  Homestead  Association. 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Callan,  Mrs.  John  D.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Frank  Thurs- 
ton, Mrs.  Earl  Parker,  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Watkins. 
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Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 

Schenectady  Chapter. 

Geo.  E.  Young,  P.  S.  Miller,  Charles  P.  Sanders. 

Herkimer  Chapter. 

Hon.  Charles  Bell,  Hon.  T.  Douglas  Rohinson,  Neil  H.  Dorrance, 
Edward  Small,  Rev.  J.  H.  Brinckerhoff. 

Historical  Societies — Oneida  County. 

Hon.  P.  C.  J.  DeAngehs,  W.  Pierrepont  WTiite. 

Herkimer  County. 

Col.  Frank  West,  Samuel  T.  Russell,  Hon.  William  C.  Prescolt, 
David  E.  Snyder,  John  Crowley. 

Montgomery  County. 

Hon.  Joseph  L.  Moore,  Walter  H.  Lipe,  William  B.  Wemple,  Abram 
V.  Morris,  William  J.  Kline,  Charles  F.  McClumpha,  Dr.  Charles  Stover. 

Schenectady  County. 
H.  L.  Reist,  Allen  W.  Johnston,  Hanford  Robison. 

Johnstown. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  Keck,  Rev.  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Everett  Kennedy,  F. 
E.  Moyer. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Rome. 

Mrs.  Sara  A.  Bates,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mowr\',  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wager,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Wylie,  Miss  Marion  Darrow. 

Oriskany. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Binks,  Mrs.  James  Corbitt,  Mrs.  Eugene  Hartman,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Benton. 

Utica. 

Mrs.  Ezra  R.  Pugh,  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Watkins,  Mrs.  John  F.  Caldcr, 
Mrs.  B.  Brace  Beardsley,  Mrs.  Chester  Dewey. 

Frankfort. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  McKennan,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wilbur,  Mrs.  Frank  Thurston,  Mrs. 
J.  Martin  Weaver,  Mrs.  James  Smithson. 

Hion. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  King,  Mrs.  Charles  Harter.  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Storrs,  Mrs. 
N.  G.  Newth,  Mrs.  H.  L.  F.  Randolph,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Parker,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Browne. 

Herkimer. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Suiter,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Henderson,  Mrs.  E.  G,  Kern,  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Davis,  Mrs.  Ward  Goodman. 

Jordanville. 

Mrs.  T.  Douglas  Robinson,  Mrs.  John  L.  Paine,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Crim,  Mrs.  Charles  Hanmer. 
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Little  Falls. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Edsall,  Mrs.  Frances  Lamb,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Burrows,  Mrs. 
Kate  Eaton,  Miss  C.  L.  H.  Rawdon. 

Dolgeville. 

Mrs.  Delight  R.  Keller,  Miss  Marjorle  Hewison,  Miss  Libbie  Rocke- 
fellow. 

St.  Johnsville. 

Miss  Adelaide  M.  Franklin,  Mrs.  Seymour  Bellinger,  Mrs.  Henry 
Taubman,  Mrs.  Melvin  Shults,  Miss  Lena  Nellis,  Miss  Kate  Nellis,  Mrs. 
Clinton  Lampman. 

Johnstown. 

Mrs.  Albert  W.  Banker,  Mrs.  John  L.  Potter,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Trum- 
bull, Mrs.  Maclntyre  Fraser,  Mrs.  George  G.  Potter,  Mrs.  Bethune  Grant, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Evans. 

Fort  Plain. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Yerdon,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
George  F.  Duffy,  Mrs.  D.  I.  DeVoe. 

Canajoharie. 

Miss  Mae  Fritcher  Bellinger,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Yates,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Planck, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Spraker,  Miss  May  Cash. 

Fonda. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Foster,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Nietsch,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cussler,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Dockstader,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Putman. 

Gloversville. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  Sara  A.  Keiner,  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Hilts, 
Mrs.  Louise  Delamater. 

Amsterdam. 

Mrs.  I.  L.  W.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Waldron,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Morris,  Sr., 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Morris,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Mcnderson,  Miss  Elizabeth  Carmichael. 

Schenectady — Schenectady  Chapter. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Gibbes,  Mrs,  Frank  Hoppman,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Patton,  Mrs. 
James  F.  Burns,  Mrs.  Charles  Hulbeil,  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Davis. 

Beukendasl  Chapter. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  T.  Luckhurst,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Van  R.  GiUett,  Miss 
Esley  Hallenbeck. 

U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812. 
Mrs.  J.  Holland  Rudd,  Mrs.  Henry  Storrs,  Mrs.  J.  Rand  Pelton,, 
Miss  Essie  R.  Henderson. 

Little  Fal!8  Auto  Club. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Tanzer,  William  Watts.  Barney  J.  Shaut,  Fred  D.  Mcin- 
tosh, Guy  L.  Kretzer,  John  Thomas,  Nellis  Bronncr,  Harry  Wilkinson. 

Schenectady  Auto  Club. 
William  S.  Veeder,  Edwin  E.  Miller. 
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Herkimer  Home — State  Reservation,  August  6,  1920 — Anniversary  of  the 

Battle  of  Oriskany. 

One  of  the  most  representative  gatherings  of  historic  and  pa- 
triotic societies  that  ever  assembled  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  met  at  the 
Herkimer  Home  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1920. 

More  than  five  hundred  delegates  and  members  of  or>;at!iz;i!iun-» 
together  with  other  friends  of  the  movement  were  present,  aiui 
more  than  one  hundred  automobiles  were  parked  on  the  spacious  gruiiuds 
surrounding  the  Home. 

The  visitors  were  deeply  interested  in  inspecting  the  rcsideni-c  of 
the  Hero  of  Oriskany,  and  the  priceless  relics  on  exJiibitiun  at  the 
homestead. 

Following  the  inspection,  the  public  exercises  began  v.itli  the 
singing  of  America  and  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  N.  P.  Dailey,  after  which  Cul. 
John  W.  Vrooman,  President  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 
and  President  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Chapter  Sons  of  the  Anurit-an 
Revolution,  made  the  introductory  remarks,  speaking  substantially  as 
follows: 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 
held  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1920,  the  president  of  the  society  prcscntvti 
the  following  proposition  which,  after  due  consideration,  waa  unani- 
mously adopted: 

The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  respectfully  invites  the 
cooperation  of  the  County  Historical  Societies  of  Oneida,  Fult<»n,  Mvist- 
gomerj'  and  Schenectady';  the  Herkimer  Home  Commission;  the  Herki- 
mer Homestead  Association;  the  several  chapters  of  the  Sons  an  J 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  all  other  org.uiizatio:is  in 
the  counties  named  to  unite  in  a  patriotic  and  educational  nu)M'nun! 
to  designate  the  public  highway  from  Schenectady  to  Rome  and  other 
nearby  places  of  interest,  as  the  Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Hi>vliv.'«v,  or 
some  other  suitable  name;  and  to  further  a-movement  that  RevoiutU'nary 
and  other  public  places  of  importance  not  already  markeil  al  'Uii  ti.c 
route  should  receive  proper  attention,  and  particularly  a  brief  h.'^ury 
with  illustrations  of  these  places  should  be  prepared  and  printed. 

Supplementing  this  suggestion  I  communicated,  eitlnr  m  jtt^^^n 
or  by  letter,  with  many  individuals  and  Societies  from  Albanv  t..  :  <". 
and  it  is  a  delight  to  report  that  not  a  single  indi vithjal  or  iMV>»r3;i'.*t  -J 
declined  to  participate  in  the  proi)osed  plan  but  eaeh  an  i  w^  rt-  'V, 
enthusiastic  to  launch  a  new  and  needed  association  to  T'l-'^*-  v.  »■  - 
hawk  Valley  before  the  residents  and  tourists  where  it  properly  bel -oi*, 
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thereby  furnishing  larger  information  and  more  complete  illustrations 
of  Revolutionary  and  other  places  of  public  importance  as  will  more 
fully  appear  by  resolutions  which  will  be  introduced  at  the  close  of 
this  meeting  for  your  consideration. 

In  my  early  days  when  we  heard  the  heart  song  and  not  the  big 
noise,  I  loved  the  sweet  melodies  of  ""Way  Down  Upon  the  Suwannee 
River,"  and  that  other,  "On  the  Tombigbee  River  Where  I  Was  Born," 
and  no  one  will  ever  forget  the  sweet  refrain  "Then  row  away,  row  o'er 
'  the  waters  so  blue,  like  a  feather  we'll  float  in  our  gum  tree  canoe." 

It  created  in  me  a  desire  to  see  those  rivers  and  I  was  not  sat- 
isfied until  I  reall}'  did  see  them.  Then  too,  I  vividly  remember  that 
song  of  other  days  that  touched  our  hearts  and  brought  added  affection 
to  this  valley:  "Sweet  is  the  vale  where  the  Mohawk  gently  glides  on 
its  clear  winding  way  to  the  sea,"  to  which  we  may  add  another  valley 
thought,  "From  rise  of  Morn  till  set  of  Sun,  I've  seen  the  Mighty 
Mohawk  run." 

An  electric  age  has  somewhat  lessened  an  abiding  interest  in  the 
"sweet  vale,"  but  our  hearts  still  love  and  appreciate  the  most  beau- 
tiful valley  on  earth. 

Today  we  meet  to  kindle  anew  the  Mohawk  fires  and  restore  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Valley  in  sentiment  as  well  as  justice. 

Let  us  tomohawk  the  make-believe  "Injun"  who  gave  the  name  of 
Mohawk  Trail  to  a  Massachusetts  road,  and  scalp  the  Onondaga  "Injun" 
who  named  the  Old  Mohawk  Turnpike  from  Schenectady  to  Rome  the 
Onondaga  Trail. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society 
this  meeting  has  been  called,  as  has  been  stated,  and  it  is  marvelous  to 
announce  that  thirty-two  organizations  from  Rome  to  Schenectady,  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  duly  appointed  delegates  are  with  us  today. 

Further  details  and  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Association. 
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VALUABLE    ADDITIONS    TO    COUNTY    HISTORY    PRESERVED  BY 
HERKIMER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY— FOUR  RE- 
CENTLY PUBLISHED  VOLUMES. 

There  has  been  issued  by  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society, 
two  volumes,  three  and  four,  containing  papers  read  before  the  society 
during  the  twelve  years  from  1902  to  1914. 

The  County  of  Herkimer  is  rich  in  legendary  lore  and  possesses 
much  of  inestimable  interest  to  the  lover  of  Mohawk  Valley  history. 

The  Society,  during  its  twenty-seven  years  of  active  work  in 
preserving  the  records  of  the  various  localities  in  this  county,  may 
well  be  congratulated  upon  the  valuable  additions  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  printed  volumes  of  its  proceedings. 

The  last  two  volumes  contains  the  papers  read  before  the  Society, 
covering  the  period  from  September,  1902,  to  May,  1914,  also  action  of  the 
Society  taken  upon  the  death  of  Albert  N,  Russell,  the  second  president 
of  the  Society  and  Honorary  President  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  and 
also  upon  the  death  of  John  Dryden  Henderson,  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
from  its  organization  until  his  death  in  1910.  Also  a  brief  re\iew  of 
the  proceedings  attendant  upon  the  presentation  of  the  colors  of  the 
34th  Regiment  to  the  Society  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Court 
House  in  Herkimer  September  17,  1913,  Also  a  report  of  the  marking 
of  the  route  followed  by  General  Herkimer  and  his  army  on  their 
march  to  Oriskany  in  1777. 

These  volumes  should  be  placed  in  every  li})rary  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  as  a  more  complete  local  history  of  this  section  of  the  Empire 
State  has  never  been  published. 

The  complete  publications  of  the  Society  are  contained  in  four 
volumes,  the  price  per  volum.e  being  one  dollar.  Any  or  all  of  the  books 
will  be  forwarded,  by  addressing  tl>e  secretary,  Arthur  T,  Smith,  Her- 
kimer, N.  Y.,  with  price  enclosed  as  above  mentioned.  A  synopsis  of 
the  matter  contained  in  the  four  books  follows: 

Volume  One. 

Volume  One  contains  324  pages,  being  the  papers  read  before  the 
Society  in  the  years,  1896,  1897  and  1898,  as  follows: 

The  Career  of  Michael  Hoffman,  by  Geo.  W.  Smith, 

Life,  Character  and  Public  Services  of  John  Jay,  by  Frank  B. 
Parkhurst. 
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The  First  Settlers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  Marj-  Shepard  Warren. 
Herkimer  and  Its  People  During  the  First  Thirty  Years  of  This 
Century,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Herkimer  Seventy  Years  Ago,  by  Charles  FTolt. 

Gen.  F.  E.  Spinner's  First  Nomination  to"  Congress,  by  Alexis  L. 
Johnson. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Herkimer  Village  Dating  Back  Nearly 
Seventy  Years,  by  Albert  L.  Howell. 

The  Mohawk  River  in  History,  by  Robert  Earl. 

History  of  Lotteries  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Buildings  in  Herkimer  Seventy  Years  Ago,  by  Jas.  A.  Suiter. 

Reminiscences  Concerning  Several  Persons  Connected  With  Im- 
portant Historical  Events,  by  Robert  Earl. 

A  Historical  Mistake  Corrected,  by  Rohert  Earl. 

John  Brown's  Tract,  by  Charles  E.  Snyder. 

The  Royal  Grant,  by  Geo,  W.  Smith. 

An  Outline  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Tryon  County,  by  John  D. 
Henderson. 

Continental  Money,  by  Wm.  C.  Prescott. 

Herkimer  County  Geology  in  Primitive  Days,  by  Albert  L.  Howell. 
Early  Navigation  of  the  Mohawk  River,  by  Rufus  A.  Grider. 
Two  Prominent  Citizens  of  Herkimer  County,  by  Robert  Earl. 
Organic  History  of  the  Village  of  Herkimer,  by  Robert  Earl. 
Andrew  Finck,  Major  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  John  B.  Koet- 

teritz. 

Loss  of  Life  in  the  Revolutionary'  and  Other  Wars,  by  Robert  Earl. 
Illon  and  the  Remingtons,  by  A.  N.  Russell. 

Two  Historic  Houses  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hedges. 

Slavery  in  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  York,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Printing  and  Its  Development  in  this  Country,  by  Jno.  L.  McMillan. 

The  Mohawk  Turnpike,  by  Rufus  A.  Grider. 

Religion  in  the  Colony  of  New  York,  by  Robert  Earl. 

John  Jost  Herkimer,  by  Robert  Earl. 

The  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands,  by  John  D.  Henderson. 

The  Town  of  Russia,  by  Jas.  N.  Walters. 

The  Town  of  Schuyler  as  a  Factor  in  the  History  of  Herkimer 
County,  by  J.  H.  J.  Watkins. 

Fragments  of  Norway's  Early  History,  by  Fred  Smith. 

Piracy  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Colony  of  New  York,  by  Robert  Earl. 

John  Christian  Shell  and  His  Block  House,  by  Albert  L.  Howell. 

Fort  Dayton,  by  Robert  Earl. 

The  Town  of  Danube,  b\'  Edward  Simms. 

Fort  Herkimer,  by  Robert  Earl. 

The  Feeter  Family,  by  John  B.  Koetteritz. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Palatines,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Newspapers  of  Herkimer  County,  by  Geo.  W.  Smith. 
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Volume  Two. 

Volume  Two  contains  451  pages,  including  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Hon.  Robert  Earl,  first  President  of  the  Society. 

This  volume  covers  the  years  1899  to  1902  and  the  following  papers: 
The  War  of  1812,  Its  Causes  and  Consequences,  by  Robert  Earl. 
Life  and  Public  Services  of  Gen.  F.  E.  Spinner,  by  Albert  L.  Howell. 
Joseph  Brant-Thayendanegea,  by  Edgar  Jackson  Klock. 
The  Town  of  Litchfield,  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Van  Housen. 
Pioneer  Times  on  the  Royal  Grant,  by  Geo.  L.  Johnson. 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  His  Relation  to  Slavery,  by  Robert  Earl. 
The  French  in  Canada  and  Our  Obligation  to  the  Iroquois,  by  John 
D.  Henderson. 

Arphaxed  Loomis,  His  Career  and  Public  Services,  by  Geo.  \V. 
Smith. 

Indian  Scalping,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Life  of  Joseph  Brant,  by  Albert  L.  Howell. 

Stamp  Acts,  by  Robert  Earl. 

The  Herkimer  Hydraulic  Canal,  by  William  C.  Prescott. 

The  Relation  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  the  Making  of  the  Republic, 
Prize  Essay,  by  Leslie  Kirke  Richardson. 

Tryon  County  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Prize  Essay,  by  James 
H.  Greene. 

Women  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Prize  Essay,  by  M.  Louise 
Chappie. 

Railroads  in  Herkimer  County,  by  Robert  Earl. 

1823,  Gleaning  from  a  Herkimer  Newspaper,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Industries  of  P'rankfort,  by  Frank  B.  Parkhurst. 

Our  Common  Free  Schools,  Prize  Essay,  by  Estelle  Adelaide  Leach. 

Common  Schools  in  New  York,  Prize  Essay,  by  Kate  Moran. 

Patriotic  Delusions,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Arbitrary  Power  During  the  Civil  War,  by 
Robert  Earl. 

Our  Common  Schools,  Prize  Essay,  by  Loretta  O.  Douglass. 
Some  Phases  of  the  Early  Agriculture  of  our  State,  by  Robert  Earl. 
The  Town  of  Warren,  by  Dunham  Jones  Grain. 
Some  Dutch  Characteristics,  by  John  W.  Vrooman. 
1828-1832  Gleanings  from  Two  Herkimer  Newspapers  and  other 
Matters,  by  Robert  Earl. 

Herkimer  County  People  at  the  National  Capitol,  by  Dr.  P.  H. 

Eaton. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Herkimer  County,  by  Wm.  IrN-ing  Walter. 
John  Frank,  His  Contemporaries  and  His  Account  Book,  by  Robert 

Earl. 
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Fairfield  Academy  and  Fairfield  Medical  College,  by  Geo.  W,  Smith. 
The  Modern  Industrial  Organization,  Its  Origin  and  Its  Meaning, 
by  Prof.  D.  Dew  Smith. 

King  Hendric,  by  W.  Max  Reid. 

The  Town  of  Manheim,  by  John  B.  Koetteritz. 

Gleanings  from  the  Herkimer  Democrat  and  Mohawk  Courier,  by 
Robert  Earl. 

Volume  Three. 

Volume  Three  is  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  local  history, 
containing  some  200  pages,  and  tlie  following  papers: 

History  of  Money  in  Some  of  Its  Unusual  Forms,  by  Hon.  Robert 

Earl. 

The  Right  of  Suffrage,  by  Robert  Earl. 

The  Right  of  Suffrage  and  How  It  Should  be  Exercised,  by  John 
D.  Henderson. 

Columbia's  Earl  History,  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hatch. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Little  Falls,  by  Mrs.  Adam  Casler. 

The  Town  of  Winfield,  by  Hon.  Myron  A.  McKee. 

A  Sketch  of  Some  of  the  Prominent  Families  of  the  Town  of  Dan- 
ube, by  V7m.  Irving  AValter. 

Our  Pioneers,  Their  Homes  and  "Ways,  by  Rev.  J,  B.  Wicks. 

History  of  Free  Masonry  in  Herkimer  County,  by  Edward  G.  Davis. 

Evolution  of  the  Typewriter,  by  Henry  Harper  Benedict. 

Geological  History  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  Prof  A.  P.  Bingham 
of  Colgate  University. 

The  Water  Power  at  Little  Falls,  by  John  B.  Koetteritz. 

Socialism  in  Relation  to  Progress.    A  review  by  John  Calder. 

With  Walker  in  Xicaraugua,  by  D.  L.  Hamer. 

The  Old  State  Road,  by  Geo.  L.  Johnson. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Stark,  by  Warren  Hawn. 

Baron  Steuben  and  His  Road  from  Herkimer  to  His  Farm  in  Steu- 
ben, Oneida  County,  by  Geo.  L.  Johnson. 

Volume  Four.  . 

Volume  Four  contains  130  pages,  covering  the  papers  read  from 
1905  to  1914,  a  memorial  of  the  late  Albert  N.  Russell  and  John  D.  Hen- 
derson, President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  an  account  of  the 
presentation  of  the  colors  of  the  34th  Regiment  to  the  Society,  and  the 
following  papers: 

History  of  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  by  Rev. 
James  H.  Halpin. 

The  Iroquois  Indian,  by  Jasper  D.  Fitch. 

The  Development  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  and  Their 
Employment  in  the  Government  Dupartmenls  at  Washington  as  insti- 
tuted by  General  F.  E.  Spinner,  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Easton. 
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Clara  Barton  and  the  Red  Cross  Movement,  by  Miss  Ella  Russell. 
James  Fennimore  Cooper,  by  Fred  A.  Ray. 

Local  Historical  Societies  in  Their  Relation  to  Historj'  and  Pa- 
triotism, by  Victor  Hugo  Palsitz,  State  Historian. 

Little  Falls.    A  historical  sketch  by  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Ferguson. 
Gerritt  Smith,  the  Friend  of  John  Brown,  by  Fred  A,  Ray. 
The  Federal  Party,  by  Jasper  D.  Fitch. 

Andrustown,  A  Leaf  from  the  Past,  by  Dr.  Grace  M.  Norris  Ashton. 

The  Professional  and  Public  Service  of  the  Deceased  Members 
of  the  Bar  of  the  Village  of  Herkimer,  by  Hon.  Charles  Bell,  County 
Judge. 

An  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  Colors  of  the  34th  Regiment 
to  the  Historical  Society-,  September  17,  1913. 

Report  of  the  marking  of  the  route  followed  by  General  Herkimer 
and  his  army  on  their  march  to  the  Oriskany  battlefield,  August  3-6, 
1777,  by  Charlotte  A.  Pitcher,  Historian  of  Oneida  Chapter,  D.  A.  R, 
Utica.  N.  Y. 

Tributes  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Albert  N.  Russell,  the  second 
president  of  the  society,  and  Hon.  John  Dryden  Henderson,  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  society. 


HISTORICAL  RELICS. 


DONATED  TO  HERKIMER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  publishes  herewith  a  par- 
tial list  of  donations  made  to  the  society  during  its  existence.  This 
is  done  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  society  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  public  of  the  variety'  and  value  of  the  articles 
contributed  and  to  arouse  a  deeper  interest  in  the  good  work  it  is  doing. 
The  society  earnestly  desires  the  cooperation  of  the  public  by  way  of 
additions  to  its  membership  and  further  contributions  of  articles  of 
historic  value. 

Articles  of  Historic  Value. 

Sword  secured  at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Ap- 
pomattox, Va.,  April  9,  1865;  Assessment  Roll  of  the  town  of  Herkimer 
for  1819;  spinning  wheel;  a  deed  executed  in  1735;  commission  under 
hand  and  seal  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  as  Governor,  in  1814;  also  com- 
mission issued  by  Morgan  Lewis,  Governor  in  1806;  a  1794  almanac; 
first  time  table  on  the  Herkimer  and  Mohawk  street  railroad,  dated 
October  4,  1871;  a  document  under  date  of  May  28,  1768,  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer,  being  the  only  signature  in  existence 
of  Gen.  Herkimer;  certificate  of  membership  in  Stone  Arabia  Library, 
dated  October  8,  1803;  baptismal  record  dated  1765;  a  page  from  a  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  newspaper  published  in  1778;  a  copy  of  the  Herkimer  American 
of  July  25,  1821,  May  1815,  April  11,  1816,  April  27,  1813,  Oct.  5,  1826; 
Oct.  24,  1822;  portrait  of  Eliphalet  Remington,  Sr.,  father  of  the  great 
Ilion  industry,  which  bears  his  name,  also  portraits  of  Samuel  and  Philo 
Remington,  his  sons;  a  discharge  from  the  New  York  Militia  dated 
Nov.  13,  1814;  a  receipt  dated  August  27,  1779,  signed  by  Wm.  Petry, 
surgeon,  for  monthly  pay  and  subsistance  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 
3c  scrip  money  issued  in  1817;  a  "coachee"  license  issued  in  1814; 
book,  Lutheran  Dogmatic  Theology  in  Latin,  published  in  1697;  a  ser- 
mon written  in  German  by  Dominie  Spinner;  assessment  rolls  of  the 
town  of  Herkimer  for  for  the  years  1813-20  and  25;  Judge  Frank's  account 
book;  a  flag  carried  by  a  regiment  of  the  Tryoii  County  Militia,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Andrew  Gray,  in  the  war  of  1812;  certificate  of  aljan- 
donment  of  negro  children  dated  1806  and  1809;  a  volume  of  letters, 
sermons  and  hymns  by  John  Newton,  published  in  1796;  bound  vol- 
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umes  proceedings  Board  of  Supervisors,  1873-1895;  map  made  in  1804 
showing  boundaries  of  counties  as  then  organized;  volume  of  German 
sermons  pubHshed  in  1734;  Volume  1  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
published  in  1792;  muster  roll  of  Co.  B,  121st  Regiment;  original  en- 
listment papers  of  same  Co.;  portraits  of  Hon.  E.  C,  Rice,  Atwater  Cook, 
James  J.  Cook,  Silas  Wright,  Michael  Hoffman,  A.  D.  Marshall,  Jepthah 
R.  Simms,  Peter  Gansevoort;  a  parchment,  the  Burnetsfield  patent; 
bound  volumes  of  Albany  Argus,  1843-44-45;  a  pitcher  200  years  old; 
'certificate  of  membership  in  George  Washington  Benevolent  Society 
dated  February  22,  1815;  picture  of  Herkimer  Wide  Awake  campaign 
club  of  ISfiO;  picture  of  old  stone  church  at  Fort  Herkimer;  sword  of 
Gen.  Herkimer;  the  German  Bible  of  General  Herkimer;  copy  Spoffords 
Gazeteer  published  in  1813;  picture  of  the  monument  erected  on  the 
Antietam  battlefield;  map  of  Staley's  patent  and  deed  dated  1765;  copy 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Herkimer  Bible  Society  dated  May  5,  1817; 
copy  of  map  showing  Herkimer  jail  limits  1804-07-08-1811;  register  of 
students  at  Fairfield  Medical  College  from  1824  to  1840;  frst  typewriter 
made  at  the  Remington  factory;  letters  written  to  John  Porteus,  agent 
of  the  Ellis  property  at  Little  Falls  dating  back  to  1789;  report  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  in  1796  and  1798;  plans  for 
the  original  bridge  over  the  Mohawk  river  at  Little  Falls  in  1803;  blue 
print  map  of  Ilion,  1830;  piece  of  the  battleship  "Texas";  pictures  and 
other  valuables  which  were  contained  in  the  Calliopean  and  Philorhetorian 
libraries  at  Faii-field;  sword,  spurs,  pair  of  buckles  and  bible  of  Gen. 
Nicholas  Herkimer;  a  sword  carried  by  a  confederate  otTicer  captured  at 
Appomatox;  photographs  of  Herkimer  monument  and  Herkimer  home; 
deed  covering  site  of  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  Herkimer,  dated  June 
23,  1766;  Dominie  Spinner's  cane  that  he  carried  in  1800;  a  hat  worn  by 
the  Lafayette  guards  in  1824;  a  picture  of  Camp  Schuyler;  the  original 
parchment  being  the  patent  of  14,000  acres  of  land  in  the  counties  of 
Herkimer  and  Otsego,  known  as  Youngs'  Patent,  dated  August  10,  1752; 
portrait  of  Col.  J.  A.  Suiter  and  bronze  tablet,  giving  his  military  career;- 
a  tomahawk;  letter  from  Senator  Francis  Kernan  in  regard  to  proposed 
Herkimer  m.oimment;  oil  paintings  of  Dominie  Spinner  and  wife;  desk, 
made  and  used  by  Aner  Sperry;  Bull's  Eye  watch  over  100  years  old; 
pen  and  ink  notice  of  the  first  session  of  Teachers'  Institute  held  October 
11,  1869;  files  of  county  newspapers  for  many  years;  books  and  songs 
written  by  A.  J.  Fynn  of  Denver,  Col.,  formerly  of  Salisbury;  copy  of 
"Mohawk  Mirror  and  Independent  Chronicle"  published  at  Little  Falls, 
November  1841 ;  bonds  for  8500  and  81000  issued  by  Confederate  States 
of  America  in  1864;  deed  written  on  parchment,  dated  March,  1787; 
parchment  deed  100  years  old  conveying  land  known  as  Barto  Hill  in 
Fairfield;  map  of  old  fort  at  Fort  Herkimer;  copy  of  extra  edition  of 
Mohawk  Courier,  giving  names  of  Herkimer  County  men  drafted  for 
service  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion;  a  Revohitiunary  War  claim  for  880, 
dated  April,  1846;  a  five  dollar  bill  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Herkimer  in  1844;  book,  the  "Life  of  Dr.  Lyman  Spalding,"  who  was 
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president  of  Fairfield  Medical  College  in  1810-12;  card  giving  the  names 
of  professors  and  students  at  Fairfield  College  in  1818-19;  poster  with 
names  of  Free  Soil  Party  nominees  in  1848;  a  military  commission  is- 
sued to  Captain  Henry  Eckler  in  1776;  history  of  the  44th  Regiment, 
New  York  State  Volunteers;  document  dated  April  24,  1773,  signed  by 
Jilles  Fonda,  founder  of  Fonda;  a  $100  bond  dated  1870,  issued  by  the 
Herkimer  and  Mohawk  Street  Railroad  Co.;  a  bible  printed  in  1804;  a 
parchment  deed  dated  September  6,  1765;  a  picture  of  the  "Herkimer 
Wide  Awakes"  1860;  a  booklet,  "Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Wash- 
ington Benevolent  Society  of  Herkimer  County,"  1815;  a  deed  dated  April, 
1794,  signed  by  George  Clinton,  Governor-General;  a  large  number  of 
Revolutionary  relics  and  relics  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  the 
World  War,  which  lack  of  space  prevents  mentioning  in  detail. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

On  Wednesday,  September  12,  next,  at  Ilion,  Herkimer  county, 
New  York,  special  exercises  will  be  held  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversarj'  of  a  great  historical  event — the  invention  and  manufacture 
of  the  first  practical  writing  machine. 

Upon  this  occasion  it  is  hoped  to  set  forth  clearly  to  the  public 
the  significance  of  that  event — to  focus  attention  upon  the  great  ser- 
vice which  the  typewriting  machine  has  performed  for  the  world. 

Modern  business,  without  the  labor  and  time-saving  facilities  of 
such  mechanical  devices  as  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  typewriter, 
is  scarcely  conceivable.  Without  the  tyi)L'writer,  the  economic  emanci- 
pation of  women  would  not  now  be  an  accompiished  fact,  nor  yet  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  written. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  when  in  a  factory  at  Ilion  was  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  the  machine  invented  by  Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  the 
world  was  still  ^Tiling  its  letters,  its  manuscripts  and  its  records  by 
the  slow,  tedious  and  largely  illegible  method  of  hand  writing.  Today 
the  typewriter  is  in  universal  use  throughout  the  world,  inscribing  its 
correspondence  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  languages. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  Miss  Sholes,  the  daughter  of  the  inventor 
of  the  first  practical  typewriter,  was  operating  her  father's  crude  ma- 
. chine,  the  '*woman  in  business"  was  scarcely  known.    Today,  millions 
of  women  have  obtained  economic  freedom  through  the  door  of  op- 
portunity first  opened  to  them  by  the  typewriter. 

In  order  that  the  record  of  this  development  may  be  established, 
the  Society  has  prepared  a  history  of  the  typewriter  from  the  first 
known  attempts  at  invention  down  to  the  present  day.    It  soon  will  be 
'  published  in  book  form. 

As  a  means  for  supplementing  its  archives,  the  Society  will  wel- 
come from  the  public  any  historical  or  current  data  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  typewriter  which  may  be  available.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  who  is  the  oldest  (and  who  the  youngest)  living 
typist  in  the  world;  to  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  have 
used  a  typewriting  machine  for  forty  or  more  years,  or  who  have 
one  which  was  made  that  long  ago;  to  find  the  owner  of 
any  machine  upon  which  an  historically  important  document  or 
manuscript  was  written,  and  to  discover  the  oldest  machine  used  in  a 
business  office,  government  office,  editorial  room  of  a  newspaper  or 
other  periodical,  or  other  similar  information.  The  most  interesting 
of  this  information  we  plan  to  make  a  part  of  the  commemorative 
exercises  in  September  and  due  public  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given 
to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  send  it. 

The  program  of  the  September  exercises  at  Ilion  will  be  announced 
in  subsequent  issues  of  this  bulletin. 

JOHN  W.  VROOMAN, 
President  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society. 


COUNTY  SETS  EXAMPLE  FOR  NATION. 

Greater  Nation  Assured  By  Celebrating  Anniversaries,  Society 

President  Says. 

Herkimer  County,  New  York,  which  in  September  will  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  typewriter,  has  planned 
a  round  decade  of  annual  commemorative  occasions,  extending  as  far 
ns  1933. 
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The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Societj',  collaborating  with  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Association  and  other  historical  societies  in 
the  valley,  announces  a  program  designed  to  set  an  example  to  the  na- 
tion in  patriotic  commemorative  exercises,  according  to  its  official 
bulletin. 

In  addition  to  the  typewriter  anniversary  this  year,  some  of  the 
notable  events  soon  to  be  commemorated  are  (in  1925)  the  centennial 
of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal;  (in  1927)  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  known  military  raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
over  Fort  Schuyler,  and  (in  1926)  the  centennial  of  the  beginning  of  work 
upon  one  of  the  country's  great  railroads.  For  detailed  statement 
covering  the  ten  year  program  planned  by  historical  societies,  see  pages 
150-151  of  this  volume. 

Tlie  societies  plan  by  this  means  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  their  own  community,  historical  facts, 
the  commemoration  of  which  may  lead  to  a  deeper  and  sounder  pat- 
triotism. 

"The  events  whose  fiftieth,  hundred  or  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversaries are  to  be  celebrated,"  says  Col.  John  W.  Vrooman,  president 
of  the  society,  "have  to  do  both  with  the  political  and  economic  history 
of  which  we  are  proud.  One  of  our  towns,  Ilion,  gave  that  most  im- 
portant invention,  the  typewriting  machine,  to  the  world.  The  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  marked  a  great  advance  in  transportation,  as  was  also 
the  case,  during  the  next  year,  with  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  Railroad  (parent  of  the  New  York  Central).  The 
part  played  by  Herkimer  county  in  making  the  political  independence 
of  America  possible  a  century  and  a  half  ago  is  likewise  a  notable  chap- 
ter in  our  history'. 

**The  societies  plan  to  recall  these  events  to  the  memory  of  our 
people  here  and  throughout  the  country,  so  that  the  achievements  of 
our  forefathers  may,  we  hope,  inspire  love  for  our  country  and  insti- 
tutions, respect  for  and  appreciation  of  noble  and  useful  work,  and  stim- 
ulate our  children  to  emulation. 

'^^Ve  would  like  to  see  every  county  in  the  United  States  follow 
our  example.  If  the  worth-while  events  in  each  community  were  brought 
to  public  attention  in  this  way,  it  would  make  for  a  happier  and  a 
greater  nation." 


ILION  TO  CELEBRATE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TYPEWRITER. 


Half  Century  Mark  for  Manufacture  of  First  Practical  Machine  to  be 
Commemorated  in  Its  Home  Town. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  little  New  York  village  of  Ilion,  Herkimer 
county,  tlie  first  practical  typewriting  niai-hine  was  manufactured.  Tlie 
event  and  the  service  of  the  machine  to  liie  \sorkl  will  lie  publicly  com- 
memorated next  September  by  a  semi-centennial  celebration. 
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THE  HERKIMER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Speaking  for  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  Col.  John 
W.  Vrooman,  its  president,  announces  that  a  special  program  of  ad- 
dresses by  internationally  known  men  and  women,  of  pageants  and  ap- 
propriate exercises  is  now  being  arranged  for  the  occasion  and  its  details 
will  later  be  made  public. 

Due  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  machine's  inventor,  Christopher 
Latham  Slyoles,  is  to  be  done,  it  is  announced,  and  credit  given  to  those 
who  developed  the  first  crude  device  into  the  present  finished  product. 

The  idea  of  mechanical  writing  is  more  than  fifty  years  old.  The 
records  of  the  British  Patent  Office  show  that  in  1714,  Henry  Mill,  an 
English  engineer,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  intended  to  do  writ- 
ing. Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  machine  and  the  secret  died  with 
the  inventor. 

The  first  American  patent  was  issued  in  1829  to  William  Austin 
Burt  of  Detroit,  better  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  solar  compass. 
Machines  were  invented  by  a  Frenchman,  Xavier  Pogrin  of  Marseilles, 
in  1833,  Alexander  Bain  of  London  in  1840,  Charles  Thurber  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1843,  Oliver  T.  Eddy  of  Baltimore  in  1850,  A.  E.  Beach  of  New 
York  in  1856,  and  a  number  of  others  between  the  years  1858  and  1866. 

Not  until  the  typewriter  had  attained  a  speed  far  surpassing  that 
of  the  swiftest  penman  could  it  be  seriously  considered  as  a  real  help  in 
lightening  the  world's  writing  burden. 

The  first  practical  typewriter  was  the  invention  of  Christopher 
Latham  Sholes,  printer  and  editor,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  invention 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  port  of  Milwaukee.  In  the  year  1867  Sholes 
and  two  other  inventors,  Samuel  W.  Soule  and  Carlos  Glidden,  were  all 
at  work  on  different  devices  in  a  Milwaukee  machine  shop,  when  the 
attention  of  one  of  them  was  attracted  by  an  article  in  the  Scientific 
American  pointing  out  the  great  benefit  to  mankind  such  a  machine  would 
confer.  They  decided  to  pool  their  interests.  Later  on,  Soule  dropped 
out  of  the  enterprise,  but  Glidden  continued  his  association  with  Sholes, 
and  subsequently  an  interest  was  purchased  by  James  Densmore  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  a  practical  man  of  affairs  whose  faith  in  the  enter- 
prise was  unbounded.  Urged  on  by  Densmore,  Sholes  produced  model 
after  model  between  the  years  1867  and  1873,  until  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  experimental  machines  had  been  made. 

By  the  year  1873  the  new  machine  was  deemed  ready  for  manu- 
facture. In  this  year  the  inventors  came  to  the  gun  factory  of  E.  Rem- 
ington &  Sons  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  and  were  successful  in  persuading  them  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  the  new  machine. 

This  contract  marked  the  birth  of  the  typewriter  as  a  practical 
machine.  The  resources  and  workmen  at  the  factory  were  brought  into 
service  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  typewriter,  and  the  first  ma- 
chines were  ready  for  the  market  by  the  middle  of  the  year  1874.  This 
machine,  tl>cn  known  simply  as  "The  Typewriter,"  was  the  ancestor  of 
all  the  writing  machines  in  the  world  today. 
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WHO  IS  THE  OLDEST  TYPIST? 

Preparatory  to  its  celebration  in  September  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  the  world's  first  practical 
typewriting  machine  at  Ilion,  New  York,  the  Herkimer  County  His- 
torical Society,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  announces  that  it  is  trying  to  find  the 
oldest  living  typist,  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Any  information 
should  be  sent  to  Arthur  Tappan  Smith,  Secretary,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  TWO  LANGUAGES  REMAIN  UNCONQUERED. 

Of  all  the  important  languages  of  the  world  only  two,  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  remain  unconquered  by  the  typewriter,  according  to  Col.  John 
W.  Vrooman,  president  of  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  which 
will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tlie  invention  and  manufacture 
of  the  first  practical  machine  at  Ilion,  New  York,  next  September. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  languages  are  now  written  on  the  typewriter. 

Even  the  Japanese  has  been  partially  successfully  attacked  by  the 
writing  machine,  for  Katakana,  the  syllabic  system,  has  been  reduced  to 
typewriter  form  and  to  a  limited  degree  communicates  the  language  of 
Japan. 


MADE  APPEARANCE  TOGETHER. 

Two  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modern  times  had  their  first 
pTiblic  exhibition  together.  In  the  same  building  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  the  telephone  and  the  typewriter  made 
their  formal  bow  to  the  world.  The  typewriter  was  a  specially  built 
model  of  the  inventor  Christopher  Latham  Sholes'  machine,  manufac- 
tured at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  in  1873,  the  semi-centennial  of  which  event  is  to  be 
celebrated  in  September  by  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society. 
One  step  in  this  observance  has  taken  the  form  of  publishing  a  volume 
which  will  be  known  as  Volume  Six  of  the  society,  and  contains  142 
pages.  The  data  from  wliich  it  was  prepared  has  been  gathered  by  the 
Society  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  including  one  man  who  has 
been  identified  with  the  history  of  the  typewriter  from  its  earliest  days. 
It  shows  conclusively  that  Ilion  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  center 
from  which,  in  the  main,  has  flowed  this  great  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion's progress. 


WHERE  ARE  ANCIENT  TYPEWRITERS? 

WTiere  is  the  first  typewriting  machine  used  in  a  business  office 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada?  The  first  used  in  a  government  office 
and  the  first  used  in  a  newspaper  editor's  sanctum?  The  Herkimer 
County  Historical  Society,  Arthur  Tappan  Smith,  Secretary,  Herkimer, 
New  York,  wants  lu  know.  The  Society  is  preparing  to  celebrate  in 
September  tiie  lifticth  anniverhary  of  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
the  first  practical  typewriter  at  Ilion,  Herkimer  County,  New  York. 
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STARS  AND  STRIPES  FIRST  UNFURLED  IN  BATTLE 
IN  THE  MOHAVvTC  VALLEY. 


In  1927  the  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society,  col- 
laborating uith  the  Mohaivk  Valley  Historic  Association 
and  the  other  historical  societies  of  the  valley,  will  celebrate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  first  un  furling  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  This  is  one  of  the  forth- 
coming celebrations  of  historically  important  events  in  the 
.  famous  Mohaivk  Valley  of  JSeiv  York,  which  have  been 
planned  by  the  Societies.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
manufacture  o  fthe  first  practical  typewriter,  at  Ilion, 
Herkimer  County,  New  York,  will  be  celebrated  this  year. 

BY  W.  PIERREPONT  WHITE, 

President  Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Association. 

On  Sunday,  August  3,  1777,  1-46  years  ago,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  first  unfurled  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

This  event  took  place  on  the  southeast  bastion  of  Fort  Schuyler, 
the  Revolutionary'  fort  erected  on  the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix,  now  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  circumstances  were  most  dramatic !  The  freedom  of  the 
Colonies  was  at  stake !  The  place  was  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  at  the 
"great  carrj'"  on  the  all-water  route  between  Albany  and  Oswego.  Bur- 
goyne*s  campaign  to  crush  the  rebellious  Colonies  was  in  active  opera- 
tion. St.  Leger  was  on  his  way  from  Oswego.  Oneida  Lake  was  full 
of  bateaux  carrying  his  soldiers,  the  canoes  of  a  thousand  Indians  pad- 
dled up  alongside.  With  St.  Leger  were  Butler,  Brant,  and  Sir  John 
Johnson,  intent  on  scourging  the  valley  as  soon  as  Fort  Schuyler  felL 

Fort  Stanwix  was  built  in  the  forests  of  the  Iroquois  in  1758,  as 
a  frontier  defense  against  the  French.  It  guarded  the  vital  spot  on  the 
transcontinental  divide  controlling  the  most  important  commercial  route 
of  the  continent.  For  18  years,  however,  it  had  stood  neglected,  its  wood- 
en buildings  and  stockades  rotted  to  the  ground;  its  earthworks  ravished 
by  the  elements.  In  1776,  Col.  Dayton  was  directed  to  build  a  fort  at 
this  carry  for  the  protection  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Upon  the  remains 
of  Fort  Stanwix  the  new  defense  arose — the  Fort  Schuyler,  whose  cap- 
ture was  essential  to  Burgoyne's  success. 


STARS  AND  STRIPES  FIRST  UNFURLED 
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Burgoyne's  campaign  had  blossomed  into  action  in  1777.  He  com- 
manded the  Lake  Champlain  expedition.  General  Howe  was  to  come 
up  the  Hudson,  capture  West  Point  and  meet  Burgoyne.  To  St.  Leger 
was  intrusted  the  duty  of  attacking  the  west  end  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
from  whence  he  was  to  sweep  victoriously  to  Albany. 

To  stop  St.  Leger's  invasion,  Washington  sent  Colonel  Gansevoort 
to  garrison  the  uncompleted  and  partly  victualled  Fort  Schuyler.  Early 
in  July  word  was  received  that  St.  Lcger  v.as  moving  from  Oswego. 
Simultaneously  Lieutenant  Mellon  with  200  men  of  the  Ninth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  and  100  bateaux  of  provisions  feverishly  worked  his 
way  up  the  Mohawk.  On  August  2nd,  braving  the  fire  of  St.  Leger's 
advance  guard,  his  men  and  provisions  were  safely  landed  within  the 
fort,  which  a  few  hours  later  was  completely  surrounded  by  St.  Leger 
and  his  troops.  With  Mellon's  supplies  came  a  newspaper  telling  of  the 
congressional  resolution  of  June  14,  1777,  adopting  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Fort  Schuyler  was  without  a  flag.  Sun- 
day, the  3rd,  became  memorable  by  the  patriotic  supplying  of  this  want. 
From  a  soldier's  white  shirt,  a  woman's  red  petticoat  and  blue  cloth  of 
Captain  Abraham  Swartwout's  camlet  cloak,  our  emblem  of  red,  white 
and  blue  was  pieced  together  by  the  women  of  the  fort.  Wlien  the  last 
stitch  was  taken  the  drummer  beat  the  assembly,  the  adjutant  read  the 
congressional  resolution,  bang  went  the  cannon;  up  went  tl>e  flag,  and 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  men.  Fort  Schuyler  first  unfurled  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

During  this  time  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  was  leading  his  troops 
to  relieve  the  fort,  only  to  be  met  at  Oriskany  by  St.  Leger  and  his 
Indian  allies  where  the  bloody  battle  was  fought  which  was  the  turning 
point  in  the  Revolution.  Herkimer's  sacrifice  enabled  Gansevoort  to 
maintain  our  flaunting  flag  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  and  it  was  never 
surrendered. 
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